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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We last month attracted the attention ‘of our readers to the extra- 
ordinary changes which have taken place in the ‘“‘ Public Amusements” 
of the metropolis, during the last century. In our present number, our 
object is to direct their notice to the still more extraordinary changes 
which have occurred in the ‘‘ Public Buildings” of the metropolis, within 
half that period. 

In a city so extensive as London, filled as it is by tens and hundreds 
of thousands of persons, all more or less occupied in the various pursuits 
of business or pleasure, these alterations take place almost imper- 
ceptibly. Public buildings are destroyed, and new ones succeed them 
without exciting particular notice, and almost without the knowledge 
of any portion of the public except that, which happens to be in any. 
way particularly affected by the alteration. 

Any body who will take the trouble to read the newspaper accounts 
of the movements of “illustrious foreigners” during a short stay:in 
town, will speedily be convinced that a stranger—especially if he 
be a great man and well attended to—sees more of London in a week, 
than any one of its ‘‘ natives” manages to see in the whole course of 
his life. Their serene highnesses leave their hotel immediately after 
breakfast, visit the exhibition of the Royal Academy, go to St. Paul’s, 
hear the service, mount the dome, are enraptured with the prospect, 
thence proceed to the Bank, where they are received by the governor, 
and his court, are shown the wonders of that Golconda, partake of a 
splendid cold collation in the parlour, composed of every delicacy of 
the season, and continue their ay me to the East-India House, which 
they inspect under the tutelage of the chairman and sundry directors, by 
whom a magnificent luncheon has been prepared, of which their serene 
highnesses condescend to partake; they then visit the Tower and thence 
drive to the Mint, where all the interesting machinery is set in motion 
for their serene highnesses’ edification. From the Mint they go to the 
West-India Docks, examine the warehouses and other objects of im- 
oneal cross over in the oe | barge (which is in waiting at 

lackwall) to Greenwich, visit the hall and chapel, conducted by the 
governor ; see the pensioners at supper, and then take their departure 
for London—visiting en route the Tunnel. Their serene highnesses 
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then entertain a select party at dinner at their hotel, go to the opera 
immediately after, and after the opera, wind up at the Duchess of 
Somebody’s ball, whence, after partaking of a splendid supper at half- 
past one, they return about half-past four to the hotel whence they 
started some nineteen hours and a half before. 

As this activity of research is not indigenous, and as we go ‘‘ rubbing 
on,” as the saying is, without considering the wonderful mutations 
which are daily and hourly taking place in the character, condition, 
and appearance of our native city, the reader will, we think, be sur- 
prised, when he sees set down before him, a catalogue raisonnée of 
the instances in which changes have occurred within the last fifty years, 
changes, which as we have already said, have gone on progressively— 
have been considered mere matters of course, and if observed upon, 
only talked of, to afford an opportunity of finding fault; which to many 
persons—perhaps the majority of our fellow-countrymen—seems to be 
one of the greatest pleasures and luxuries of life. It is with a view to 
eer of this subject that the following facts have been col- 
ated, 

Let us begin, as in duty bound, with the royal residences. 

St. James’s Palace within the last fifty years has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire—the whole external appearance of the eastern side 
has been changed—the German chapel insulated, and a new entrance 
made from Pall-Mall. On the western side, a new-royal residence has 
been erected; two courts have been thrown into one, and the Chapel 
Royal has been entirely rebuilt. 

Buckingham House, the dowry house of Queen Charlotte, at the 
west end of St. James’s Park, stood on the site of Arlington House, 
belonging to Benet, Earl of Arlington. That house was purchased by 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who, in the year 1703, rebuilt it, 
having obtained an additional grant of land from the crown. 

On the death of the Duke of Buckingham, it became the resi- 
dence of his widow, and on the death of the young Duke, the title 
becoming extinct, the house with some other estates devolved upon her 
grace, At her death, she bequeathed Buckingham House to her grandson, 
by her first marriage, Constantine Phipps, subsequently first Lord Mul- 
grave, grandfather to the present Marquis of Normanby; but disputes 
arising as to the legality of the bequest, Sir Charles Sheffield, next of 
kin, collaterally to the Duke, recovered the estate at law, and by him 
it was sold in the year 1762, to King George III. 

This house has ceased to exist. On its site—chosen not by the architect, 
but to which he was limited, and which even now is a favourable and 
advantageous site for a London royal residence—has risen the Palace, 
inhabited by our present Queen, and which has been subjected to the 
most illiberal criticisms, founded not only upon bad taste, but upon igno- 
rance of facts and circumstances, which rendered some of its alleged de- 
fects inevitable. With various tastes it is useless to quarrel—and lucky 
is it for us in every relation of life, that tastes do vary—when party 
feelings having subsided, and personal prejudices have died away, the 
— and merits of this new Palace will be appreciated and ad- 
mitt 

The next royal residence to notice, is Carlton House. In the year 
1732, Frederick Prince of Wales, father of George III., purchased 
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Carlton House of the Earl of Burlington, and in the following year took 
up his residence there. In 1734 Kent and Flatcroft made some de- 
signs for improvements in it, and in 1735 a saloon was built, paved 
with marble brought from Italy, by Lord Bingley and Mr. Doddington ; 
and Rysbrach executed statues of Alfred and Edward the Black Prince, 
which were placed in the garden the same year. 

When George IV. came of age,‘as Prince of Wales, his royal father 
fixed upon Carlton House for the residence of the heir apparent, and in 
1788 it was modernized and almost rebuilt, by the late Mr. Holland. It 
continued the favourite residence of its illustrious possessor to the last. 
Carlton House has ceased to exist.—On its site have risen splendid ter- 
races, superb club-houses—of which more presently—and a triumphal 
column to the memory of the late Duke of York, whence looking 
upwards, opens to the eye a view of the first compartment of perhaps the 
finest street to be found in an European city—traced through some of the 
worst parts of the town, and raised upon the ruins of huts and hovels 
of the lowest description. 

Then come we to another royal residence, the ancient palace of 
Westminster—containing the splendid Hall, and the Houses of Par- 
liament. In Westminster Hall were erected, facing its entrance, two 
modern Gothic wooden buildings, enlightened by windows of the 
‘¢ book-case” order of architecture, known and used as the Courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench—they have ceased to exist. On the sides 
of the Hall were the Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer—they 
have ceased to exist. Upon the site of the Exchequer and of sundry 
coffee-houses, now stands the Court of King’s Bench; while the Court 
of Chancery occupies a space on the right-hand side of the Hall, com- 
municating with the court of the Vice-chancellor, which modern im- 
provement did not exist at the time to which we refer. 

Ascending the staircase at the end of the Hall, which separated the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery, and which was most inconve- 
niently crowded during term time, by suitors and solicitors, plaintiffs 
and defendants, students, witnesses, and spectators, a lobby led, directly 
on the left, to the House of Commons ; midway in this lobby a door 
on the right opened into passages leading to the House of Lords. The 
Houses of Lords and Commons have ceased to exist. 

In communication with the House of Commons was the Speaker's 
house, which formerly had been a small court of the old palace, but 
which was modernized with strict regard to the style of its external ar- 
chitecture, by Mr. Wyatt,—that house has ceased to exist. A few of its 
remaining apartments have been adapted to the purposes of committee- 
rooms, and two or three slight staircases have been erected to facilitate 
a communication between them; but in a very few years all trace even 
of these ruins will disappear. The Houses of Parliament were burned 
(accidentally it is still said) on the 16th of October, 1834. 

Somerset House was another royal residence, which, although it exists, 
has undergone certain transitions and mutations which bring it within 
the scope of our observations—it would fill our whole number to de- 
scribe, imperfectly, its former state. The present building was erected 
in 1774, and appropriated to the use of various public offices. In this 
building, the Royal Academy, founded by George III. had apartments 
provided for them. The ceiling of the library was painted by Sir 
2¥2 
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Joshua Reynolds and Cipriani; that of the council-room by Angelica 
Kaufman and Rebecca. On the ground floor was the exhibition of 
sculpture, in a room used as the life academy; and at the top of’ the 
building the large exhibition-room—all these have ceased to exist. The 
apartments and exhibition rooms of the Royal Academy are now placed 
in a moiety of a new building, equally devoted to the purposes of the 
national gallery built by Mr. Wilkins, whose design has, like all other 
designs, excited a considerable degree of that kind of conversation in 
society, which we have characterized in an earlier part of this paper. 

Somerset House, however, has undergone another alteration in the 
way of addition, which completes the original design (as far as the ele- 
vation goes) of Sir William Chambers. This addition is King’s College, 
which occupies one wing of the building, while the removal of the 
Royal ee i involves another change, as being built on the site of 
the old King’s-mews. 

The royal stables at Lomesbury, now called Bloomsbury, having been 
burnt in 1537, Henry VIII. removed the hawks from the mews, and had 
them fitted up as stables. In 1732 George II. rebuilt the principal part 
of them in a magnificent manner. This building has ceased to exist.* 

Another public and royal building which stood on the side of ‘St. 
James’s-park, was the Cockpit ; not that in which the lords of the coun- 
cil met, but the last royal cockpit, in which, nearly to the close of its en- 
durance, the leading sporting characters (as they are called) of the day, 
might be seen, excited to the highest degree by the fortunes of the 
ignoble warfare carried on under its roof. This building has ceased 
to exist. 

The, Cockpit of the old Whitehall Palace, afterwards used as a place 
of meeting for the Privy Council, has also ceased to exist. On its 
site, and that of several other apartments, has arisen a building from the 
design of the late Sir John Soane, which contains the council-office, 
board-room, &c., and which was intended as part of a vast building to 
include additions to the Treasury as well as the Home-office, and other 
government departments. But its progress has been interrupted and 
delayed by the discovery that if the projected range of buildings were to 
be continued to its proposed extent upon the line of frontage now 
selected, the wing corresponding with that already planted, would find 
itself in the middle of the street, somewhere opposite to the Banqueting- 
house. How this little oversight in the outset is eventually to be re- 
medied we know not. 

Continuing our view of public buildings connected with the govern- 
ment, we come to the Custom-house. The} Custom-house was a 
handsome brick building, 190 feet in length, the centre being twenty- 
seven feet in depth, and the wings considerably more ; it was built n 
the year 1718: this building has ceased to exist.—It was completely 
destroyed by fire, on the 12th of February, 1814. The present Custom- 
house is a splendid building, and the ‘“‘ Long room” certainly one of 
the finest rooms in the eae 

On the site of the Victualling-office, and of other public buildings, 
near Tower-hill, which have ceased to exist, has risen the new Mint, 
after the beautiful design of Sir Robert Smirke. The erection of this noble 


* It is curious to remark that in consequence of this adaptation of the mews of 
King Henry’s bawks to the purposes of stables for his horses, the name for a collection 
of coach-houses and stables, now,universally adopted, is the word mews, in the singular. 
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building, with its appurtenances, has swept away all the houses which 
stood on the left-hand side of East Smithfield: a change most ‘bene- 
ficial to the neighbourhood. . 

‘Close to this spot stood the Church and Hospital of St. Katharine, 
founded in 1148, by Matilda, consort of King Stephen. ‘The patronage 
of which remains in the hands of our Queens-consort to the present 
day.. The church was repaired in 1621, and was a beautiful edifice 
containing some curious monuments, and a pulpit of extraordinary 
beauty. . It is collegiate, with a master, three brethren, and three sisters, 
ten beadswomen, and six poor scholars. This church and college, have 
ceased to exist. Upon this site, and under it, have been formed the St. 
Katharine’s Docks, the change having been accomplished by the erection 
of a new chapel and college and master’s house, in the Regent’s-park, 
to which all the ancient relics which adorned the earlier building 
have been carefully transferred. 

We next come to the East-India House. The East-India House was 
built in 1726, and continued as it was built till 1799, when being 
found too small, and not sufficiently commodious for the increasing 
business and importance of the company, it ceased to exist. The pre- 
sent building is after the design of a Mr. Jupp, and has, like all other 
works of a similar nature, been most severely criticised: all we have 
to do with is the change which has occurred. 

Proceed we next to the Royal Exchange. The ae of its foun- 
dation by Sir Thomas Gresham, and of its subsequent destruction’ in 
the great fire of London, need no repetition here, unless perhaps as far as 
quoting the following striking passage from a rhapsody, called “‘God's 
Voice in the City,” by the Rev. T. Vincent. 

“« The Royal Exchange itself,” says he, “ the glory of merchants, is 
now invaded with much violence. When the fire was entered; how 
quickly did it run round the galleries, filling them with flames, then de- 
scending the stairs, compasseth the walks, giving forth flaming volleys, 
and filling the court with sheets of fire; by and by, the kings fell all 
down upon their faces, and the greatest part of the building after them, 
(the founder's statue only remaining), with such a noise as was dread- 
ful and astounding.” 

On the 2d of October, 1667, Charles II. laid the first stone of a new 
Exchange. On the 31st the Duke of York laid the first stone of the 
eastern side; and on the 18th of November, Prince Rupert laid the first 
stone of the southern entrance. It was a splendid structure, and within 
a few years had been repaired; great alterations having been made 
in the tower. It contained within its walls, besides numerous shops, 
the great quadrangle, surrounded by its broad and commodious 
piazza, Lloyd’s Coffee-house, the Royal-Exchange Assurance Office, 
the Gresham Lecture Rooms, the Merchant Seaman’s Office, Lloyd’s 
Committee Rooms, the River Dee Office, the Pepper Offices, besides 
numerous counting-houses for merchants and underwriters. This 
building has ceased to ewist.—It was totally destroyed by fire on the 
10th of January, 1838. 

Near to Cornhill, the site of the Exchange in Lombard-street, stood 
the Post Office, an extensive straggling building, containing several 
courts and alleys, surrounded by, and giving access to the numerous 
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departments of the establishment. In Abchurch-lane stood the re- 

idence of the secretary, the superintending president’s office, and the 
ship-letter office. In Sherborne-lane was the money-order office. The 
whole of this establishment has ceased to exist. e New Post-Office, 
from designs by Sir Robert Smirke, occupies a great portion of St. 
Martin’s-le-grand, is in itself an enceeihingly handsome building, and 
admirably adapted for official purposes. This change has involved 
other alterations, greatly advantageous to the neighbourhood. 

Behind the Post Office, and we are sorry it ts behind it, another 
change has taken place, Goldsmith’s Hall, after it had been destroyed 
in the great fire, was rebuilt in 1670. It was a brick building surrounding 
a squere court, with a large arched entrance, the pediment of which was 
supported by Doric columns. The hall was a lofty and spacious 
epetment, paved with black and white marble. Its staircase was 
elegant, its court-room richly wainscoted and profusely decorated. This 
building has ceased to exist. On its site has risen one of the most 
splendid public buildings of this or any other age. The new hall is 
unique in beauty, and the court and other rooms, together with the 
entrance and staircase, do the highest honour to the taste, genius, and 
judgment of the architect, Mr. Philip Hardwicke. This change has af- 
forded increased facility for the maintenance of the splendid hospitality 
so constantly and liberally exhibited by the honourable and loyal com- 
pany to which the magnificent edifice belongs. 

Looking across into St. Paul’s Churchyard, we find opposite the west- 
end of the church, St. Paul’s School, founded and endowed by Dr. 
John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, on the site of a more ancient seminary 
that had been subordinate to the cathedral establishment; it was 
founded by the dean in 1509. ‘The school was burned in the great 
fire, and rebuilt in 1670, and was, although a singular building, a 
handsome one, consisting of a centre, which formed the school, and 
two wings. This building has ceased to exist. It was pulled down and 
@ new structure raised—a few years since. : 

Next come we to that noble monument of royal munificence Christ’s 
Hospital. The old hospital, founded by Edward VI., was, with the ex- 
ception of the cloisters part of the old monastery, destroyed in the great 
fire; it was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. The great hall, a noble 
room, was built at the sole charge of Alderman Sir John Frederick ; it 
was one hundred and thirty feet long, thirty-four feet wide, and forty-four 
feet high. In the hall was an exceedingly large picture by Verrio, repre- 
senting King James II., surrounded by his court, giving audience to the 

resident and governors, and numerous children of the establishment. 
The curious part of the history of this picture is, that it was originally in- 
tended to have exhibited King Charles II. as the benefactor, who was so 
graciously receiving the members of the institution, that monarch having 
actually founded the mathematical school ; but King Charles, dying 
while the picture was in progress, James II., who never had done, and 
never did any good whatever to the hospital, commanded that he should 
occupy the place intended for his predecessor, in company with the mild 
and much-esteemed Jefferies, at that time Lord Chancellor. 

This building has ceased to exist. Onits site an exceedingly spacious 
hall, one of the finest specimens of modern Gothic in England, has been 
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erected by Mr. Shaw, now deceased; this change. has also. involved 
numerous improvements ; not the least of which is, opening the building 
and the hospital altogether, to Newgate-street. 

On the opposite side of Newgate-street, in Warwick-lane, stood the 
College of Physicians—a description and history of which we leave to 
Garth, to Foote, and to others, whose wit and satire have immortalized 
the * field of battle,” not unaptly surrounded by slaughter-houses.. The 
College of Physicians, as the College of Physicians in Warwick-lane, 
has ceased to exist. It has been converted into a manufactory and 
warehouses, the college now being a splendid building in Pall-mall 
East—a change which will be further noticed in our concluding re- 
marks upon the general improvements of the metropolis, which have 
taken place within the period of fifty years to which we strictly limit 
ourselves. : 

Next come we in professional order to the College of Surgeons. The 
old ‘“ Surgeons’ Theatre,” or as it was called then, “‘ Surgeons’ Hall,” 
stood near the Sessions-house in the Old Bailey—that building has 
ceased to exist, and not a vestige of it remains. The college was 
chartered in 1800, and its members built a fine hall and theatre in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the centre of that side of the square known as 
Portugal-row, one of the most elegant structures in the metropolis, of 
the Ionic order, with a noble colonnade and portico. That building 
has ceased to exist—and the change has involved the addition of great 
space obtained by the demolition of some adjoining houses, and the 
total alteration of the fagade. | 

The change of site of the College of Surgeons, caused a change 
in the arrangements of the Sessions-house in the Old Bailey —- 
the changes there effected have again been improved upon; new courts 
have been erected to accommodate new judges, involving, moreover, a 
variety of alterations in the jurisdiction of the court itself, commene 
surate with the increase of population, the march of intellect, and the 
consequent increase of crime. 

Before we leave the City, the Bank deserves notice. Within the pe- 
riod to which we limit our inquiries, it has been nearly rebuilt ;, and, es 
far as external appearance goes, entirely changed from the designs of 
Sir John Soane. 

And here we may draw the attention of the reader to the magnificent 
improvements which have taken place in this part of the metropolis ; 
for the perfection of which, the citizens of London are greatly in- 
debted to the energy and zeal of the Duke of Wellington. London- 
bridge, first built of wood in 1016, ceased to exist in 1136, having been 
destroyed by fire; it was rebuilt in 1163, with timber; and in 1209, 
was completed in stone. The houses on it were pulled down in 1758, 
on the 11th of April, in which year the temporary bridge, erected 
during the alterations, was burned down. That London-bridge has 
ceased to exist. The first coffre-dam for the new bridge was commenced 
in 1824, and the splendid work was opened by King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, on the Ist of August, 1830. 

This change has been the primary cause of the improvements to 
which we allude—the narrow street of Fish-street-hill remains, but 
unfrequented. The Monument, the splendid and permanent record of 
Popish treachery, has been opened out to view. The Hall of the Company 
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of Fishmongers, a respectable red-brick building, which,.stood near 
the old bridge, has ceased to exist.—ln its place, appears an | exceed- 
ingly handsome structure, which, if not equal in architectural. merit 
or internal yap to the Hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, has 
surprisingly the advantage in point of situation ; than which.there can 
scarcely be a better in London for a display of the beanty. of .a build- 
ing, or the talent of the architect. 

These improvements have secured a fine wide street of houses: of 
good architectural pretensions, from the bridge to the. Mansion-house, 
which greatly shortens the distance between the two points: and con- 
nected as it is with a new street of equal dimensions and similar cha- 
racter, leading from Lothbury to Finsbury-square, exhibits, as we have 
just said, one of the greatest possible improvements in the city. It is at 
the point where these streets meet, and in the centre of an area 
bounded by the Mansion-house, the Bank, and the Exchange (when re- 
built), that the grateful citizens of London have resolved to place the 
aie of the Duxe, from the hands of the first of British Sculptors, 

ntry. 

It is impossible in looking at these great improvements, not to remark 
upon the wonderful change which within even a quarter of a century 
has imperceptibly stolen upon us, in the character of our street archi- 
tecture. There can be no question but this change has had its origin 
in the formation of Regent-street. Varied as the character of the 
elevations in that street are,—varied according to the different tastes of 
the different architects from whose designs they were built, and with which 
Mr. Nash, the projector and creator of that street, and the park to. which 
it leads, never interfered,—their appearance, taken altogether, inspired 
the smaller fry of architects and builders to adopt a style, even in 
humbler houses, by which the dull monotony of brick walls, pierced with 
a certain number of square holes for windows, might be gotten rid of. 
Nowhere now is a shop built, which does not present something like an 
architectural design. Nor ought we to omit to notice thé sweeping curves 
at the corners of our streets, which are now every where obtaining ; and 
which, while they relieve the eye, afford both accommodation and secu- 
rity to the passengers who may chance to be driving or riding. 

For improvements, however, not in some degree consequent upon the 
demolition of other public buildings, we reserve ourselves for our 
‘“* summing up’’—we must, as yet, continue our inquiry as to changes 
and substitutions. 

Let us now proceed to the metropolitan theatres, which deserve to be 
put in aseparate class altogether, from the singularity of the circum- 
stance, that not one theatre in London is in existence, which was in 
existence fifty years since. 

The first we come to is the Opera-house. The old Opera-house 
was built by Sir John Vanbrugh, in 1705; but neither the building, 
nor the object for which it was erected, was much approved of, and ‘in 
1720 a subscription of 50,0002. was raised, to which George I. contri- 
buted the fiftieth part, for the encouragement of the Italian Opera. 
From that time operas were regularly performed there, until the 18th of 
June, 1789, when a fire broke out in the roof, during a night rehearsal, 
which burnt with such rapidity, that even while the terrified performers 
were hurrying off the stage, a burning beam fell amongst them. 
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The destruction of the edifice was complete and entire. The fire was 


sed to be the work of an incendiary, as no light had been used in 
the part of the building where it broke out. : 

In April, 1790, the first stone of the new Opera-house was laid. It 
was opened in September, 1791, as a playhouse for the reception 
of the actors of Drury-lane Theatre, which was pulled down in that 
year. y 

The Opera-house of fifty years since has therefore ceased to ewist, and 
of the present one, although the alterations which have taken place are 
principally confined to its exterior, they have been complete. At the 
time the Opera-house was rebuilt, it was shut out from the eye on three 
sides by houses and stables, and on the fourth, in the Haymarket, pre- 
sented to the view a naked, unfinished brick front. On its western side 
was Market-lane, a wretched place, inhabited by A sage of the worst 
description and character, into which the stage-door, and chair-door 
opened. All this by the completion of Mr. Nash’s designs has ceased 
to exist, and is succeeded by an elegant and commodious colonnade, 
by which the theatre is now insulated, while its principal front presents 
a beautifal elevation. Since these improvements ae taken place, 
the Haymarket, whence the street in which the Opera-house stands takes 
its name has ceased to exist in this part of the town. , 
_'-Covent-zarden Theatre, comes next in order of succession. In 
October, 1808, it was totally destroyed by fire—the playhouse which 
ceased to exist at that period, has been succeeded by the present theatre, 
perhaps one of the most beautiful and commodious in the world. 

Drury-lane Theatre was pulled down in 1791, and the new Drury- 
lane, built by Holland, was opened in 1794; on the 2d of February, 
1808, it ceased to exist—it was totally destroyed by fire, The present 
house was opened on the 10th of October, 1812. ; 

The little theatre in the Haymarket, which from the time of Foote 
till the last days of its endurance, was celebrated by all play-goers as 
the Temple of Mirth, ceased to exist in the year 1820. The present 
house is not exactly on the site of the old one, it being an object to 
have the facade as a terminus to Charles-street. 

The Lyceum Theatre was pulled down in 1815, and an English 
Opera-house built on its site by Mr. Arnold—it has ceased to exist— 
it was burned down on the 15th of February, 1830. A new Opera-house, 
from a beautiful design by Mr. Beazley, now occupies its site. 

The theatre in Goodman’s-fields, in which Garrick appeared in 1741, 
was pulled down and the Royalty Theatre built on its site—the Royalt 
Theatre has ceased to exist. On its site was raised the Brunswic 
Theatre—this has ceased to exist—it fell to the ground, while a re 
hearsal was going on, three days after its opening, on Feb. 28, 1828. 

Astley’s Theatre has twice been burned down, and the Circus—on the 
site of which stands the Surrey Theatre—once. 

The St. James’s Theatre; the Colosseum; the Olympic Theatre ; 
the Lyceum; the Strand Theatre; the Whitechapel Pavilion; ‘the Co- 
burg Theatre ; the Garrick Theatre; and the Standard Theatre in Nor- 
ton-Falgate, are new creations. 

The Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham-street, is built on the site of the 
King’s Ancient Music Concert-room, which has of course ceased to 


exist, 
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The Argyll-rooms and theatre, enlarged and beautified upon the 
building of Regent-street, have ceased to exist. These were burned 
down on February 5, 1830. The Concert-reom in Panton-street, 
and the large Exhibition-room in Spring-gardens have also ceased to 
exist. 

The Pantheon, in Oxford-street, was burned down Jan. 1792. It 
was rebuilt, and subsequently converted into an opposition Opera-house, 
which, although supported by first-rate talent, and what, perhaps, in 
such a case is of more consequence, first-rate patronage, it did not suc- 
ceed; it was subsequently used for masquerades and exhibitions—it has 
ceased to exist. Upon its site has been raised the beautifu/ bazaar which 
bears its name. ) 

Ranelagh, as we last month noticed, has ceased to exist, and on its 
site stand water-works and a seminary for young ladies, Of all the 
places of public amusement (save Vauxhall), which have not ceased to 
exist within the last half-century, is Sadler’s Wells. The only changes 
to be found in that arise from the circumstance that the town has been 
good enough to walk out to Islington, and make that which was a-rural 
place of entertainment, a London theatre—its rurality has ceased to exist. 

From theatres come we to markets. Covent-garden market, asim- 
mortalized by Hogarth, and celebrated by Rowlandson—has ceased to 
exist; in lieu of the straggling shabby sheds, scattered promiscuously 
and inconveniently about the square, a quadrangular classic stone 
building, with arcades and colonnades has been erected by the Duke of 
Bedford—to whose ancestors this valuable church-land was granted by 
Henry VIII. Itis now an ornament to Westminster, and does honour 
to his grace’s taste and liberality, while its improved accommoda- 
tions considerably increase the value of its rent. 

The church of this parish, built by Inigo Jones, has ceased to exist 
—it was burned in September, 1795, rebuilt and opened for divine ser- 
vice in 1798. 

Fleet-market, has ceased to exist—its site is now occupied by the 
broad pavement of Farringdon-street. The market built as its substitute 
is called Farringdon-market, and is so situated as to be with some diffi- 
culty found out ; it is well designed and well built, but we fear. its re- 
putation and success have ceased to exist. 

St. James’s-market has ceased to exist; it has merged in the splendid 
improvements of that quarter, and with difficulty an old habitué can 
now trace the shop of a royal purveyor as a remaining bit of the old 
establishment. 

Hungerford-market, the old, the dirty, and disgraceful, with its 
cinder-heaps, slaughter-houses, fading cabbages, and yawning cellars, 
has ceased to exist. This market derived its name from the family of 
Hungerford of Farleigh, in Wiltshire. Sir Edward Hungerford, who 
was created a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of Charles II., had 
a fine house here, which he afterwards converted into tenements and a 
market; and over the market-house, which was adorned with a bust of 
the merry monarch, was a large room called the French Church ; it was 
afterwards the charity-school of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields; but, 
eventually fell into decay. On the site of this filthy place has risen a 
pile of magnificent buildings, with every accommodation of the highest 
quality for those who have to transact business in it, or to pass through 
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its areades, which have of late become greater thoroughfares than; per- 


haps, was ever contemplated even by its projectors, in consequence of 


the establishment on its broad and handsome quay, of the western me- 
tropolitan station for steam-boats, which are every minute pee 
and arriving; and which, by a combination of their powers up an 
down the river, convey passengers from the steps of Hungerford-market, 
to any part of the known world. 

_ Carnaby-market, in St. James’s parish, has ceased to exist. The 
site is covered partly with small houses, and principally by a large 
chapel. That the Hay-market, par excellence, has ceased to exist, we 
have elsewhere incidentally noticed. Its operations have been re- 
moved to a square in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s canal, 
on the opposite side to the barracks, a part of the town in which 
smiles of beauty seem equally to reward the toils of the agriculturist 
and the valour of the soldier. 

Another great mart, which for a number of years shared a consider- 
able portion of public attention, was Exeter "Change. This emporium 
had been part of Burleigh or Cecil House, in which Lord Burleigh died 
in 1598; his son becoming Earl of Exeter, gave his name to the re- 
sidence. After the fire of London, and up to the year 1672, the courts 
of admiralty, arches, &c., were held in it; subsequently the lower part 
(like that ot the Palais Royal, at Paris) was converted into shops of 
various descriptions, and the upper rooms into a menagery, the most 
celebrated in London. All this has ceased to exist. The lions and 
tigers have been removed to a new territory in Walworth, now very ad- 
vantageously known as the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and on the site 
of their ancient and den-smelling residence has been raised a stupend- 
ous orn called Exeter Hall, built by a joint-stock company, and 
appropriated to exhibitions of various kinds, and especially to meetings 
of a religious and charitable character. 

From theatres come we to the great public hospitals; and first, for 
Bedlam, or Bethlehem Hospital. This hospital was founded by Simon 
Fitzmary, Sheriff of London, as a priory in 1247; but the brethren 
were not long afterwards alienated, and at length the master himself 
renounced the Habit of the Order. In 1548, the hospital having been 
ie ap to the use of lunatics, was given by the king to the 

ity of London, and in 1675, Bethlehem hospital was built upon its 
site. This hospital was four hundred and forty feet in length and forty 
in breadth, its turret was adorned with a clock and three dials, sur- 
mounted by a ball and vane—this vast structure has ceased to exist—~ 
all that remains of it are old Cibber’s statues, Colley’s ‘ brainless bro- 
thers,” which are preserved in the hall of the magnificent building in 
St. George’s-fields, which has superseded the ‘‘ mad mansions of Moor- 
fields.” 

St. George’s Hospital at the corner of Grosvenor-place, is another strik- 
ing illustration of our details. This hospital was projected and instituted 
in the year 1733, and in the year following, was opened for the reception 
of patients. The centre of the building appropriated to this charitable pur- 
pose had been the residence of Lord Lanesborough (celebrated by Pope), 
who died there in 1724. Two wings were added to the house, when it was 
converted to the public use. This hospital has ceased to exist, and on its 
site has been erected a much more extensive building, after the designs 
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of Mr. Wilkins—the style is plain, yet handsome in a particular taste, 

but it is understood that the internal arrangements are not commensu-~ 

rate in convenience with the expectations excited by its external ap- 
rance. rst avi 

In the Strand, immediately opposite to Exeter ’Change—which now 
ceases to exist—stood the Savoy Hospital. The site. ofthe hospital 
was the seat of Peter, Earl of Savoy, uncle to Elinor, Henry Hk.’s 
queen, who gave it to her second son, Edmund, afterwards Earl of Lan- 
caster. 

The palace built in 1245, was converted into an hospital in 1549—in 
1772, the greater part of the old palace was burned down, the front 
contained two rows of trellised windows—to the northward was the 
Friary, and at the west-end of the hospital was a guard-house, for the 
confinement of deserters, with quarters for thirty men and non-commis- 
sioned officers. This building has entirely ceased to exist-~the im- 
provements consequent upon the erection of Waterloo-bridge, to which 
we shall refer in another portion of our paper, involved its destruction 
-—a modern chapel has been built upon part of its site, and the rest 
is occupied by a street of warehouses leading to the river, and the fine 
row of houses, now known as Lancaster-place. 

Let us now look for a moment at the London residences of the nobility, 
and we shall see some extraordinary changes during our period’ of ex- 
amination of which two-thirds of the population are wholly uncon- 
scious. 

The Duke of Richmond’s house, in Privy-gardens, overlooking the 
river, the brilliant scene of former fashionable gaieties—has ceased to 
exist—it was destroyed by fire in 1791. On its site has risen Richmond- 
terrace. The long red brick wall, which was entirely covered with bal- 
lads for sale, has been razed to the ground. The house of the Duke of 
Buccleugh opened to the street, and upon the site of some old ruinous 
sheds and tenements, has arisen a row of handsome modern resi+« 
dences, of which, that of Sir Robert Peel is the most striking. 

In Bloomsbury-square, and occupying one entire side of it, stood 
Bedford House, the residence of the Dukes of Bedford. It was built 
after designs by Inigo Jones, and in the north wing was a magnificent 
gallery, in which were copies by Sir James Thornhill of the cartoons 
of Raffuel, the same size as the originals. This house has ceased to 
exist—it was pulled down in 1800, and on its site, and that of its 
gardens and adjoining meadows, have arisen Russell and Tavistock 
squares, with all their connecting streets. 

Proceed we now to look at the British Museum. Every body knows 
that the house was originally built by Louis XIV., from designs by 
Pouget, for Ralph, Duke of Montague, in 1678. 

In the year 1753 the British Museum was established in this house 
—the north and south wings being appropriated for the residences of 
its various officers—but within our space of time spacious and magni- 
ficent galleries have been erected for the Elgin marbles, and above ail, 
a splendid room for the reception of the King’s library, the :munificent 
gift of that munificent monarch, King George IV., to the nation. These 
buildings, although only yet in progress, have entirely changed the 
building, and we perceive new alterations are proposed, which will 
totally alter the face and character of its erection. 





















































beyond it, remains—not exactly as it did—its lofty walls towards the 
street, were in other days, strung with: ballads, like those to which we 
have referred at Whitehall. Screens like that which protect Burlington 
House, and-the Museum just noticed, and the Duke of Portland’s 
House, in Cavendish-square, we think, however disagreeable to the 
mobocracy, both agreeable and convenient to the occupant of the 
house. The change in Burlington House, is the separation of a slip 
of ground, from its court-yard upon which has been built the Burling- 
ton Arcade—a most agreeable row of shops, over which are: pleasant 
rooms, hat-box size, in which the occupants never can comprehend the 
difference between wet and dry, or cold and hot weather. 
Foley House, lastly the residence of Lord Rendlesham, has ceased to 
exist. . Upon its site and gardens have been raised the handsome 
buildings of Langham-place, which forms the link of communication 
between Regent-street and Portland-place. 


Belgrave House, the town residence of former Earls of Grosvenor on 


Milbank, Westminster, has ceased to exist ; and although nothing has 
succeeded it on the same spot, its demolition has contributed to the 
changes which we shall presently notice under another head. 

re the north angle of the front garden of Chelsea Hospital 
stood Cadogan House, formerly the residence of the Earls of Cado- 
gan; its last'possessor was the late Sir Walter Farquhar,—it has ceased 
to exist. On its site has been erected the Royal Military Asylum: 
It was the “ Soldier's true friend,” the late Duke of York, who first sug- 
gested this noble institution and laid the first stone of its foundation, 
on the 19th of June, 1801. 

The Inns of Court require a word or two:—the Inner Temple has 
undergone a striking change, by the erection of new buildings on the 
terrace facing the river. Of Paper-buildings, the greater part has ceased 
to exist—forty sets of chambers were destroyed by a fire, which broke 
out in the morning of the 6th of March, 1838. 

Gray's Inn has undergone vast alterations, within the period to which 
our remarks are confined; two extensive rows of chambers have risen 
on the east and west sides of the garden, called Verulam-buildings and 
Raymond-buildings. The old approach to the inn from Bedford-row 
has been closed, but new entrances from the same vicinity and from 
the street called the King’s-road have been opened. 

In Lincoln’s Inn, the principal change is perceptible in the erection 
of a court for the vice-chancellor. : 

Furnival’s Inn, in Holborn, had an extensive front of /brick, from 
designs by Inigo Jones. This building has ceased to exist. The Inn 
has been rebuilt in the modern taste, and contains, amongst other con+ 
veniences, an imperium in imperio, in the shape of an inn-in the 
the common acceptation of the word—within itself. dive 

We now come to look at the positive increase of public buildings, 
and to enumerate such as were not in existence fifty years since. e 
might almost venture to name half that period. We have already 
noticed the rebuilding of London-bridge—besides this act of “‘restitu- 
tion,” the beautiful iron bridge at the end of Queen-street, Cheapside, 
the splendid Waterloo-bridge, and the convenient Vauxhall-bridge, 


» Burlington House, built par excellence, because nobody would build 
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have been added to our new public buildings. In Finsbury-circus 
—a new erection itself on the site of Bedlam—we find the house 
of the London Institution—in Guildhall-yard new Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy—on Milbank the Penitentiary—in St. George’s-fields the 
noble buildings belonging to the School for the Indigent Blind, 
and the Deaf and Dumb;—the Asylum for Female Orphans, also 
newly built, except its chapel.—Farther to the eastward the vast 
warehouses of the West-India Docks—the East-India Docks, and 
the London Docks, rise in magnificent array—the Trinity House 
on Tower-hill—the Law Institution in Chancery-lane—St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet-street, and numerous others in all parts of the town. 
The London University in Gower-street—the extensive barracks at 
Knightsbridge, in St. James’s-park, and in the Regent’s park, itself a 
new creation, the formation of which, with all its accessorial improve- 
ments, is something almost miraculous. 

Whether the stranger traverses the splendid line of Regent-street, 
the Quadrant, and Portland-place, until he reaches the Regent’s-park, 
beautifully disposed and laid out in walks and groves, ornamented with 
sheets of water, dotted with elegant villas, and encircled by rows of 
houses of noble elevation, from classical architectural designs, or takes 
his way from Waterloo-place, towards Somerset House, and sees before 
him streets, and places, and arcades, occupying the sites of the filthiest 
allies and courts imaginable and finds himself in front of the splendid 

arish church of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, able to admire its beauties, 
cause cleared away from the wretched dwellings by which it was sur~ 
rounded ; we think his first inquiry will be, te whose taste, genius, and 
enterprise, are these improvements owing? He will be answered by being 
told that they are all attributable to the genius, energy, and talent, of 
the Mr. Nash, to abuse and ridicule whom was the fashion of the time in 
which he lived. This is the best answer to the senseless cry raised against 
by those whose enmity arose from their jealousy of the estimation in 
him which he was held by the munificent monarch in whose regency and 
reign these wonderful changes in this part of the metropolis were effected. 
Mr. Nash is in his grave, and standing in the midst of the vast altera- 
tions for which we are indebted to him, we feel inclined to say, in the 
words of Wren’s epitaph, ‘‘ Si monumentum requiris circumspice.” 

Amongst the objects which contribute to. produce the general effect 
of metropolitan improvements are the Club-houses, and in many in- 
stances, the Fire Insurance offices ; the Atheneeum; the Travellers’ ; the 
United-Service club; the Junior University, and the Junior United- 
Service club; the Oxford and Cambridge; the Carlton and Arthur’s, 
all lend their influence to the scene—all have risen from the ground 
within less than a quarter of a century. 

The Charing-cross Hospital ; the Ophthalmic Hospital; the Lowther 
Arcade—all are new creations. On the banks of the river have risen 
the frowning towers and massive walls of the gloomy Penitentiary, 
and the inconvenient Bridewell in Tothill-fields, has made way fora 
spacious and commodious prison. 

- In St. Margaret’s-street, facing the entrance of the House of Com- 
mons, stood the Ordnance-office, a handsome stone building, behind 
which stood St. Margaret’s Church, approached from the street by a 
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through one of the houses in the same line of tenements, which 
continued to the corner of Union-street, facing New Palace-yard; 
Union-street, leading into King-street. All this has ceased to exist, with 
the exception of the church, which by the removal of the surrounding 
buildings has been opened to the view. On the site of Union-street, 
and a narrow lane which ran parallel to it, has been laid out a garden 
enclosed with iron railings, called Parliament-square, on the eastern 
side of which stands a statue of Mr. Canning. 

Beyond the western side of this square, on the site of the market, 
which has ceased to exist, have been built the Westminster Sessions- 
house, the Westminster Hospital, and a large quadrangle of brickwork, 
intended to contain coach-houses and stables, for the accommodation of 
the carriages and horses of the members of both houses of parliament, 
but which has not yet been made available for that purpose. 

In Snow-hill, and in the Strand, changes have taken place of so im- 
portant a nature as to render it difficult to remember the narrow lanes 
and steep ascents at once difficult and dangerous to passengers, which 
have disappeared from the sites of the present wide, airy, and handsome 
avenues, known as Skinner-street, med Pickett-street. 

During the period to which our observations are confined, the in- 
crease of public statues has been remarkable, besides that of Mr. Can- 
ning just mentioned, a statue to Mr. Pitt has been erected in Hanover 
square, one of the late Duke of Kent, in Park-crescent, one of the late 
Duke of Bedford, in Russell-square; one of Mr. Fox, in Bloomsbury- 
square; and one of His Royal Highness, the late Duke of York, sur- 
mounting the column erected in honour of him on Carlton-terrace. 

The bazaars of London are of new creation. That in Soho-square 
was the first, and has been, perhaps, the most uniformly successful ; 
another has been established in King-street, Portman-square ; a third 
in Bond-street; a fourth at the Pantheon; a gigantic building for ex- 
hibitions and amusements called the Colosseum, has been raised from 
the designs of the talented and now eminent Mr. Decimus Burton. 
Repositories for carriages of high architectural pretensions have been 
established, and an institution called the Pantechnicon, has reared 
its head in the new district of Belgrave, of an extent far beyond the 
imagination of our more moderate ancestors. 

Upon the site of what were called the Five-fields, a part of which 
had been long used as the exercising-ground for the household troops, 
have, within ten years, risen magnificent squares, handsome streets and 
crescents, and such is the mutability of public taste, has become the 
fashionable part of the town—the houses are no sooner built than they 
are let or sold at enormously high prices. 

At Hyde Park-corner the wooden gates, and the many-lamped toll- 
houses, once considered splendid adornments of the best entrance 
to town, have ceased to exist. On either side of the road—one form- 
ing the entrance to the Green Park, and the other the entrance to Hyde 
Park, are two works, ftom the design of Mr. Burton. On the top 
of the triumphal-arch, on the Green Park side, it has been determined 
to place the National equestrian statue of the Duke, immediately in 
front of his grace’s residence. 

It would be impossible to quit this spot without noticing the Tribute 
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of the Women of England to the Duke, which, in the form of Achilles, 
cast by Sir Richard Westmacott, graces the mound at the back of his 
e’s house. 

While all these increasing improvements in this part of the town 
have been in progress, the greatest activity and enterprise have been 
exerted in the extension of the town upon the northern line of the 
Western-road, and whole villages of deplorable huts, with all their 
little gardens, have made way for rows of first-rate mansions, overlook- 
ing the park and the country far beyond it. If to these we add the 
last and newest acquisition to our public buildings, the railroad stations 
which rear their stately heads near the different outlets of the capital, 
we shall be even more strongly impressed with the rapid extension of 
London, and the total alteration in the style and character of these 
modern buildings, from that of those in which our forefathers certainly 
did not think of blending the magnificent or picturesque with the use- 
ful and convenient. 

Amongst those public works which claim a place in this section, are 
the cemeteries, which have been constructed, and are in progress of 
construction by joint-stock companies, in which all the solemn and 
awful feeling hitherto inseparable from a visit to the grave-yard, are 
effectually overcome by the application of fanciful tombs, serpentine 
walks, a profusion of flowers, and, above all, picturesque views. 
This is not the place to question the propriety of such decorations and 
ornaments or the decency of the manner in which the vaults, tombs, and 
catacombs are advertised for sale or hire. The fact is, that the esta- 
blishment of these gardens of death—practical translations from the 
French of Pére la Chaise—has effected a great alteration in the en- 
virons of the metropolis, and in that light only we notice them here. 

We regret that we have not at hand a list of the churches which have 
been built in the metropolis during the period of our examinations, 
Their increase has been most creditable to the zeal and exertions of 
the Right Rev. Diocesan, the clergy, and the inhabitants of the 
different districts themselves. In fact, we are fearful that in our cur- 
sory view of this subject, we may have omitted to notice many objects 
which ought to have been referred to. What we have thus hastily and 
imperfectly put together, will, perhaps, however, serve to justify us in 
calling the attention of the reader to details which, although living 
in the midst of the scenery described, and its changes, may not have 
struck him as so remarkably characteristic of the alterations made, 
and the improvements perfected in our great capital within so short a 
space of time. 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


“ Leaving me no sign, save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To shew the world I am a gentleman.”—SuaksPeaRE, 


“ Aliena negotia curo.”—Horat. 


THERE is not aterm in the English language more variable in. its 
uncertain meanings than ‘‘ gentleman,” nor one more in need of a 
strict and accurate definition; for while almost every one imagines that 
he knows precisely what the thing is, no two seem agreed in its applica- 
tion. Every one, indeed, is decided enough in setting himself down as 
a brilliant example of that brilliant character, and is satisfied that he is 
a perfect gentleman. But, if men were admitted their own witnesses in 
this case, ‘‘ gentleman” like ‘‘ homo,” would become a common name for 
all mankind. Accordingly, whenever any of the humblest portion of 
the public is to be flattered (2. e. taken at its own value), it is addressed 
under this cognomen. The occupants of what was once the “ foot- 
man’s gallery,” at the theatre, are to all intents and purposes, a quota 
pars of the ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen” preceding every apologetical ad- 
dress from the stage-manager; every club of ‘‘ rude mechanicals,” as- 
sembled at a pot-house (let them but pay for their drink) are “‘ gentlemen” 
in the mouth of honest Boniface; and ‘‘ walk on gentlemen, if you please,” 
is the customary allocution of the police, at any undue obstruction of the 
streets by an uproarious conglomeration of the great unwashed. Such 
an excessive enlargement of the term, merges all specific distinction in 
its generality, and is manifestly an abuse; we hesitate, therefore, not a 
jot in imputing the latitudinarian gentility to a prevalent absence of 
self-knowledge, which equally falsifies men’s notions of their own wit, 
beauty, common sense, and other more tangible peculiarities. 

If we look for the abstract notion of a gentleman in the discourses 
of ethical writers, and especially if we accept the descriptions of the 
earlier essayists as standard authorities, a gentleman must be one of 
those ‘‘ faultless monsters that the world ne’er saw.” If the Sir Charles 
Grandisons were made the criterion, a gentleman must be set down as a 
priggish formalist and a bore. Some are inclined to admit all candi- 
dates who do not work for their bread, which falls in with the Negro 
philosopher’s dictum that a pig is the only gentleman in England; but 
the notion is obviously an error,—a gentleman being virtute officit not 
included among the swinish multitude: besides, if work excludes from 
gentility, what is to become of this commercial country? what of the 
gentility of those dignified tradesmen, who labour in their vocation so 
assiduously at Crockford’s, and other less reputable temples of fortune ? 

Some one has defined a gentleman to mean a good suit of clothes, 
and the conceit is pleasant enough ; for it is often difficult, after con- 
templating the unaccommodated savage without the clothes, and the 
clothes without the beau, to say which is the substance, and which the 
accident. But then what would become of a man’s gentility, when his 
coat was absent on parole? Would it go to the pawnbroker’s with the 
garment, or would it remain with the owner without it? Then again, 
Jogicians hold that no being can communicate what it does not possess ; 

and in that case, the tailor who makes a gentleman, must be a gentleman 
himself, But if a tailor were a gentleman, your debt to him would be 
adebt of. honour, and must be paid—which is absurd! 
August.—vVoOL. LVI. NO. CCXXIV~ 2G 
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Since general considerations like these avail us so little, let us exa- 
mine a few of the specific applications of the term, and see if they will 
help us to a more precise idea. Every man, it is notorious, who finds 
his way within the bar of the House of Commons, is not only a gentle- 
man, but an honourable gentleman into the bargain. Here, then, if 
any where, we might expect to meet with distinctive qualities, SO sa- 
lient as to defy mistake, and to fit us with a definition to which all must 
bow in acquiescence. The subject, however, is ticklish, and we respect 
the privileges of the House too much, to probe the matter to the bot- 
tom; all we shall say is, that the quality (whatever it may be), which 
constitutes an honourable gentleman, is apt to come and go periodi- 
cally, showing a tendency to a septennial course ; but liable to disap- 
pear instantaneously, on administering the most homeeopathic dose of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. What is thus subject to accident, cannot be in- 
herent; and we are bound to conclude, on pain of lése-logique (what- 
ever that pain may be), that ‘* Hon. Gent.,” like its yokefellows, 
‘** Gallant Colonel,” and ‘‘ Learned Friend,” is a mere title of courtesy, 
and does not stand for any real property or peculiarity, of, or belong- 
ing to the variety of the genus homo to which it is assigned. 

So likewise, Gentleman-Pensioner seems at first sight to present a 
tolerably distinct idea, and threatens to throw a strong light upon the 
subject ; but, alas! we discover upon a closer examination, that all the 
precision lies in the latter half of the compound ; and that a simple ab- 
straction of the pension, leaves the gentleman, as Shakspeare says, on 
another occasion, ‘* poor indeed.” 

Gentleman- Commoner, is equally fallacious; nor would we advise 
any man thus qualified, to presume so far on the flattery of his mother’s 
maids, as to deny, on his arrival at the university, that any other com- 
moner is as good a gentleman as himself. Let him wear his distin- 
guishing costume meekly, and make no boast of it, if he wishes to 
sleep in a whole skin. Observe, too, that the designation has for its 
equivalent at Cambridge, Fellow-Commoner ; ; and as touching the gen- 
tility of a college Fellow, we refer the learned reader to that celebrated 
treatise of the Clarissimus Byronius, which has for its title, de ursts 
sodalitatem academicam ambientibus ; and having attentively pondered 
it, he may draw his own conclusions. 

Gentleman-soldier is another use of the word, which so far from sa- 
tisfying curiosity, is altogether a most puzzling catachresis. For the 
very first authorities are agreed that it is a perfect and hopeless loss of 
caste, in a gentleman to put up with a blow; and we are credibly in- 
formed (omitting other instances) that it is a common usage in the 
Austrian army to preserve discipline by a liberal application of the 
cane, thus realizing the words of the Roman poet, 

“ Arma virumque cano.” 

Equally disappointing is the instance of gentleman-actors, the 
queen's servants—a class of persons w ho, if they exercise their lawful 
calling in any part of her majesty’s kingdom, and the good town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, without licence, are no better than common 


vagrants; and who, if they do so upon any terms in France, and should 


happen to die in the fact, are held to go straight to old Nick without 
bail or mainprise. Now, whether a centleman can or cannot be sub- 
jected to this accident, is matter of much doubt; for while the French 
duchess maintained that Providence thinks twice before it considers 
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reprobate a person of quality, Sir Godfrey Kneller held such 
judgments to be a special privilege of gentility, affirming that Heaven 
would not condescend to condemn a coal-porter. 

Again, as touching the gentility of actors, the Greeks considered acting 
no derogation ; whereas the Romans (an equally high authority) ruled 
the case the other way. With the hope of setting a point of so much 
importance at rest, we have taken considerable pains in going through 
the many volumes of theatrical biography, which have appeared of late 
years, and have more particularly consulted the amusing and instructive 
theatrical sketches, which, from time to time, have illustrated the pages 
of the N. M. M.; but the result has been a mere increase of our 
difficulties; for if some of the heroes of these works would have done 
honour to any position in life, we have seen ample proof, that when 
an actor is a scamp, he is ten times as scampish as any other sort or 
condition of men. This throws us back upon the great question, whether 
a gentleman can be a scamp, or a scamp a gentleman. 

There exists also another description of gentleman—a sort of rider on 
the Travellers’ club—known by the facetious appellation of gentleman- 
bagman : this person’s gentility passes current undisputed, with waiters, 
ostlers, and chambermaids, from Johu a-Groat’s house to the Land’s End; 
and as they generally maintain an extensive acquaintance with all classes 
of society, their decisions must be taken as worth something. But 
though the bagman takes orders, he is not of the establishment; and 
though sometimes a clerk, he is never a clergyman. If he preaches, 
it is only over his liquor; and his books are of patterns, not of prayers. 
His gentility, therefore, is not of divine ordination ; and on further ex- 
amination, too, we discover that his gentility is local, and confined to the 
Queen’s highways, and the inns thereof: all inferences, therefore, 
from the bagman must be taken with allowance, if they are not to be 
rejected zn toto as altogether apocryphal. 

One instance there is which promised to afford a clue to the truth, 
and seemed as if it might give the world assurance of a gentleman; 
and that is the gentleman’s gentleman—a person who, in elegant dress 
and carriage, frequently eclipses those to whose necessities he admi- 
nisters; and who would scarcely fail in passing even for a lord, with 
any man who had never had the happiness to see one. The gentle- 
man’s gentleman, too, is commonly fastidious in his associations, and 
scrupulously attentive to do nothing derogatory to his place in society, 
always maintaining rigorously his right to the second table, and eschew- 
ing liveried associations. His general habits and tastes so closely re- 
semble those of his master, that mire sagaces falleret hospites ; so 
that, were you to refuse him the character of a gentleman, it would 
be a plain insult to his employer. Some there are who would infer from 
such a resemblance, that the valet is a mere servile copy of gentility ; 
but the question of originality in these cases, is open to dispute. Inthe 
analogous matter of master and groom, the common consent of man- 
kind has decided in favour of the servant, who (as the French say) is 
in possession of regulating to a nicety, every article of his master’s ap- 
parel—from his tile to his topboots. But simile non est idem ; and with 
respect to the gentleman’s gentleman, it would be hard to say who 
borrows from whom. So far, however, is this similarity from leading 
us out of the wood, that (instead of declaring what a gentleman is) it 
only throws a doubt as to the moral qualities assignable to a valet. 
262 
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Next to a gentleman’s gentleman, comes the metaphysical complex 
called a gentleman-usher. This variety of gentleman has caused us 
much laborious research, on account of its antiquity and dignity, no 
less than its intimate connexion with the most imposing feudal ceremo- 
nies and personages. After a vast expense of oil and acumen, in resolv~ 
ing the idea into its simple elements, we came to the conviction that a 
gentleman-usher is a mere unsubstantial form; and that no inference 
can be drawn from it to the smallest mass of real humanity, though the 
pigmy’s weight did not exceed seven stone four. Pretty nearly the same 
conclusion may be drawn concerning the gentlemen of the chapel royal. 

With respect to the proper characteristics of a gentleman, the world 
has been much led astray by acurrent popular fallacy, imbodied in an 
expression which is heard on every turn, viz., ‘if you’re a gemman, 
you behave as sich;” implying, that unlike all other conditions in life, a 
gentleman's never permits him to indulge in a holiday ; but obliges him 
under all circumstances, day and night, however inconvenient or trouble- 
some, to act up to his character. Now this is singularly unjust; for 
even a surgeon may snore as unscientifically as he pleases, if there 
arises a moment when nobody wants his assistance; and the very 
hackney-coachmen are not tied to their number when released from 
the box. Although Falstaff was not to be compelled to lay aside his 
knighthood at the pleasure of an opponent, it does not follow that he 
might not do so to serve his own turn; nor can any good reason be 
assigned why a gentleman should be compelled ostentatiously to thrust 
his gentility under our noses, at all seasons, notwithstanding that it 
may better suit his humour, to be apro tem. blackguard and scoundrel. 

It is not then every occasional dereliction of the character and con- 
duct of a gentleman, that constitutes a disqualification; neither can 
any very rigid line be drawn as to the number and extent of such 
abandonments of the part, which are to be considered as fatal. We 
perpetually hear of gentlemen who do not perfectly ‘“ behave as sich” 
on some particular contingencies, and who, nevertheless, are universally 
acknowledged as the.true thing. The Spaniards never affirm positively 
ona man’s bravery; but say that he fought bravely on such and such 
an occasion : so we should say that such a one behaved like a gentleman 
in such a transaction; and if a man cheats you in the sale of a horse, 
cogs adie, or says the thing that is not, you should not declare that he is 
no gentleman, but confining yourself to particulars, leave the character 
to speak for itself. ‘‘ Once a captain, always a captain,” may do very 
well; but if once to be a scoundrel, is always to be one—Heaven help 
the wicked. There arises, however, this inconvenience in the understand- 
ing, that frequent cases must occur, in which there is no distinguishing 
the rule from the exception, in which we cannot decide whether the scamp 
has deviated into the gentleman, or the gentleman into the scamp ; and 
consequently a corresponding ambiguity must attend the definition of 
the one or the other character. 

[t was a maxim of the cynic philosophers that no action derogates 
fiom gentility which a man dare defend at the point of the pistol ; 
the Epicureans preferred the small-sword; but the stoics, who con- 
temned all the accidents of life as beneath the dignity of true gentility, 
left the choice of weapons to a toss up. From these, the notion de- 
scended to the schoolmen, who fought out their quarrels with the 
predicaments, and then if they were worsted, slily knocked out their 
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opponents’ brains with the next bishop's crosier. From them, through 
** the judgments of heaven” of the middle ages, and “ the wager of battle” 
of the English law courts, the idea descended to the Yankees, who 
prove their gentility by the rifle and the Bowey knife. These criteria 
of gentility, however decisive in their particular conclusions, and how- 
ever necessary to the wellbeing of a civilized, and above all a Christian 
society, are utterly useless for our purpose; because by the strictest 
analogy, every thief and burglar who fairly risks the chances of the 
rope in the pursuit of his own object, must then be considered as mount- 
ing the scaffold a man of honour and a gentleman ;—which (the rope 
being justly considered an infamous punishment) is impossible. 

The code of honour and the code of religion are two very different 
stories; and though the Irish loudly assert that ‘St. Patrick was a 
gentleman,” it is clear that he must have been so in virtue of his letters 
of naturalization, and not of his saintship ; for he is the only saint we 
know, who set up the pretence, and did not, on the contrary, ex- 
pressly repudiate the most fashionable gentlemanly practices, as leading 
to a certain “ primrose path” to which Shakspeare has directed public 
attention. 

We had arrived at this point of our analytical attempt, and were 
about to abandon the investigation in despair, when a light suddenly 
broke upon us, and enabled us to come to a conclusion, which, whether 
accepted by the reader as conclusive, or not, must bring the matter 
within a nearer view, and confer upon it a more definite shape, than it 
has hitherto assumed. The immediate cause of this illumination (for 
we like being fair and aboveboard) was the perusing in a daily paper 
the following mystic sentence : “‘ The Queendem Doe, v. Lawrence Latitat, 
Gent.” This was indeed a light! a brighter light than the Drummond 
light, or the Bude light, or the Oxyhydrogen light of the microscope, or 
the new light, or the Newman light—a light which ‘ requires no 
snuffing.” By this sentence we are reminded that the law, which is 
indisputably the perversion (the perfection we meant to say) of human 
reason, has defined the word to our hands; and who shall presume to 
dispute its accuracy? A gentleman, then, is (you never would have 
thought it, reader)—a gentleman is (non meus hic sermo, but the dic- 
tum of that abnormis sapiens the Chief Justice)—a gentleman is neither 
more nor less than an attorney-at-law!! Let not any pert whipper- 
snapper from either of the universities interpose his schoolboy logic, and 
tell us that if every attorney is legally a gentleman, every gentleman is 
not legally an attorney ! and that therefore the terms are not convertible. 
The law in writing it down peremptorily that an attorney is a gentleman, 
admits of no equivocation: a legal gentleman must, therefore, contain 
all the attributes of gentility; and if over and above these, he pos- 
sesses certain attributes of attorneyism, not attainable without an ap- 
prentice fee and a stamp duty, these are clearly what the law calls a 
surplusage; which by no means damages the record. True it is, that 
both are so blended in the individual, that the moment he is struck off 
the rolls of the court he loses his gentility, as completely as if he never 
possessed it; but this does not prevent an ideal process of abstraction, 
by which we may contemplate at pleasure the gentility alone, taking 
no count of those parts of the attorney which are unconnected with it = 
and vice versd. We have, then, nothing to do but to fix our eyes 
upon the man of law, and note his peculiarities, when we shall hardly 
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fail to discover, in him, what are the elements which have determined 
the aforesaid perfection of reason to assign him this specific place in the 
order of precedence. 

In the popular language (and there is generally some foundation for 
popular opinions), we may observe that the term gentleman is opposed 
to tradesman; and we have already hinted at the doctrine that a gentle 
man is one who has nothing to do: now it is most fairly to be inferred 
that attorneysare pre-eminentlyin this predicament; since, if they had any 
business of their own, how could they devote themselves so assiduously 
to other people’s affairs? Observe, too, that an attorney who gets into 
a scrape never carries the matter through his own office, but applies to 
a brother to undertake his case; or if he should fail in this respect, he 
will surely have the consolation of discovering that he has a fee! for his 
client. It has however been surmised that though the attorney under- 
takes the causes only of his clients, he contrives to render the effects 
very much hisown. Hence it has been too hastily concluded, that he 
comes really within the purview of the degentilizing distinction above 
mentioned ; for if an attorney does condescend to furnish a bill of costs, 
mon constat, that this may not be a secondary consideration only, and 
that his professional intervention may not, after all, be a mere matter of 
patrician patronage. Observe also that bills of costs are liable to be 
taxed ; and in sound political economy luxuries alone are subjected to 
this process : the case is the same with cards and dice, which, like law, 
are the instruments of gambling (and therefore of genteel) speculations. 
*» Another token of gentility i is power; but the twelve judges of the land 
are nothing, save only, as the attorney gives them function and conse+ 
quence. For as ships are steered by their rudders, and fish propelled by 
their caudal extremity, so a lawsuit finds its primum mobile in an attorney, 
who is the tail of the legal hierarchy. The court, if not moved through 
his agency, is brought at once toa standstill ; he is, therefore, the court’s 
master. From this fact, the conclusion follows as ready asa ‘‘ borrower’s 
cap,” that if the judge is a gentleman, the judge’s master, @ fortiori, must 
be one also. Omne majusin se continet minus ; the attorney, therefore, con- 
tains the judge’s gentility at the least, ‘‘ be the same more or less.’” But 
observe, also, that the characteristic distinction of gentility, in its original 
purity, was the being above the law. Every barun, walled in his castle, 
or cased in his Milan plate, lobster-wise, had the law in his own hands, 
just as the attorney has now; and brought it to a dead lock every 
where within the length of his lance, whenever he pleased. Old father 
Antic was thus obliged to doff his cap, and to sing small; and notwith- 
standing Shakspeare’s eulogium, Henry V.’s obedience to the offended 
Chief Justice, was a plain derogation from that gallant monarch’s 
gentility. 

Another great pretence to gentility is founded on the possession of 
landed property; and accordingly we find this species of possession 
fenced in bymany valuable privileges. Nay,so far do these extend, thatthe 
junior members of the family of a landed proprietor derive gentility from 
the soil, though by the law of primogeniture they get from it nothing 
else. Let the reader now reflect how completely a “lar ge portion of the 
land of these kingdoms is in the hands of the attorneys ; ; and of that 
part which is not absolutely mortgaged, and shut up by all sorts of 
cantrip legalities, the attorney can equally bring it under his control at 
pleasure, by finding, or making a hole in the title, a process as easy as ifa 
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title-deed were a mere legal cullender. Nor can this be considered 
as a quibble, a constructional possession ; for if an attorney can once 
put the property into the hands of a receiver, it will go hard with him 
if he does not make a greater income from it than the unfortunate owner. 
Virtually, the attorney is tenant in} common with the incumbent, even 
when he does not obtain the lion’s share of the spoil. 

Writers on gentility are wont to consider punctuality and fidelity to 
promises as among the most signal tokens of its presence; and they 
coolly set it down that he who is not a man of his word is no gentleman. 
To this we might object that it is a mere theory, and that practice lies 
altogether the other way; appealing, in support of our opinion, to the 
whole corps of dealers in stay-tape and buckram, whose evidence, 
divided by nine, would prove the little reliance to be placed in such 
promises in any court in Christendom. But we disdain the paltry dis- 
tinction; and content ourselves with showing that an attorney is the 
most punctual person in the world, a great observer of times and seasons, 
and a man who keeps terms with all his opponents. If ever an attorney 
promises, more especially ‘‘ to be even with you,” there is not room for 
a doubt,—the ‘* tu me lo pagarait” of a Neapolitan, or the return of a 
ninety-one day’s bill at the end of three months, is not more certain, 
It is no impeachment of this verity, :to urge that attorneys sometimes 
promise to win your cause, and yet contrive to let it be lost. To ever 
such promise there is a subaudition of so many ifs, that he who takes it 
for an absolute proposition must be an ignoramus, and a voluntary 
dupe. If, for instance, you have.told the whole truth of your ease, 
which not one man in a thousand has the courage to do, either to his 
lawyer or his physician. Again,.if you can prove it, which is not al- 
ways an easy matter :—there are, however, some attorneys who take this 
responsibility on themselves, and are ready to prove any thing and every 
thing that is necessary. Then, there are two other ifs: if you can get a 
jury to understand your case, and if you can persuade them to believe it. 
At the back of all these “ ifs” comes the glorious uncertainty of the 
law, for which an attorney is by no means answerable. The most that 
can be expected of any one is to declare what the law was last Wed- 
nesday :—what it is to-day is hard to guess; and what it may be to- 
morrow (Edipus himself cannot unriddle. If then it be a fixed maxiin 
of jurisprudence that no one is held to an impossibility, an attorney’s 
veracity is by no means to be impeached on any such frivolous ground. On 
the other hand, if your attorney tells you he will send in your bill of costs, 
you may confidently expect that it will come; and shou'd he have the 
simplicity to add that it will be a long one, it is all Lombard-street to 
the worst china orange in the Jew’s basket, at the corner of the Mansion- 
house, that he does not deceive you. 

There is one particularity about an attorney, against which we have 
heard many distinguished moralists declaim as particularly ungentle- 
manlike, and that is the issuing of a latitat, which certainly is a difficult 
matter to rebut. The law, however, is now much changed in respect to 
latitats ; and the custom of taking such a “‘ dirty advantage” of a creditor, 
much abated. We shall not, however, stand on that punctilio; but urge 
that the issuing a latitat was a decided power; and that all power 
(as we have said) is respectable, and therefore genteel. The odium, too, 
attendant on the transaction is fairly to be divided between the client 
who directed, and the bailiff who executed the process. Besides, the at- 
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torney is, as Falstaff says, only “‘ labouring in his vocation, Hal.” A latitat 
was a circumstance inherent in the law itself; and accordingly, the Hon. 
and Right Hon. the two houses of parliament, have very properly relieved 
the attorney from his embarrassment on this head, by abating the nuisance. 
Upon the whole, moreover, contemni turpe est, legem donare superbum ; 
the attorney, therefore, who wielded the power, was any thing but to be 
despised,—and so much as to the gentility of an arrest. 

But, perhaps, the greatest, and certainly the most convenient incident 
to undoubted gentility, is the not being obliged to pay one’s tradesmen’s 
bills ; and whether such bills be his own or his client’s, an attorney can 
stave off the necessity of shelling out, d la venue des coquecigrues*® (that 
is, to Tib’s Eve), better even than a member of parliament. ‘There is 
not a tougher job in the world than to extort money from an unwilling 
attorney. 

Lastly, as to the point of honour, an attorney is here quite at home, 
and conducts his affairs upon the most scrupulous observance of 
the code for regulating the duello. A lawsuit is the very type of ‘an 
affair of honour ;’’ the trial being strictly analogous to ‘ an hostile meet- 
ing,” and the pleading very like the preliminary correspondence. There 
is, however, this little difference between the two last, that a pleading 
never averts the issue, but rather seems to hurry it on; which 1s other- 
wise in the opposite case of the correspondence. An attorney is too 
much of a Sir Lucius O'Trigger, to interfere in ‘‘a pretty quarrel as it 
stands ;” and would consider the accommodation of a difference as a 
stain on his professional character. On the other hand, what can 
more nearly resemble an amicable action, than a firing in the air; or 
what is more like getting held to bail, than a traversing in prox.? So 
likewise, while the first step to a duel, is sending a message, the first 
move in a lawsuit is serving a writ; and in both cases alike, a non- 
appearance leads to a judgment by default. 

On these various accounts, although it may be difficult to decide 
whether the attorney was the original type of the gentleman, or the 
gentleman of the attorney (for that is a question of date), yet enough 
has been said to warrant an appeal to the characteristics of the legal 
gentleman, in all disputed cases of lay gentility. As to the antiquity of 
the matter, it would be difficult to illustrate a point, on which the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary of either hypothesis. We 
may, however, mention as an historical fact, that our Norman and 
Saxon gentlemen are alike descended from a race of respectable prac- 
titioners whom Byron has illustrated under the denomination of ‘ sea- 
attorneys.” 

We can hardly flatter ourselves, that we have succeeded in this essay 
in clearing up all the intricacies of the question ; but we trust that we have 
dissipated some portion of the obscurity in which it was involved. 
Should our readers be still dissatisfied, and feel an anxiety to inquire 
further, for themselves, we shall recommend them to pursue the matter 
experimentally rather than logically, and more particularly io make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the discipline and doctrine of 
the turf, the fives court, the back slums, and other fashionable courts 
of genteel assemblage. In the mean time, however, as they value a 
verdict, let them not forget in their pleadings, that an attorney-at-law 
2s a gentleman. B. 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XI. 


UNEXPECTED NEWS—MAKING VIRTUE FROM NECESSITY—A SATISFAC- 
TORY CORRESPONDENCE—PREPARATION—A MORNING VISIT—DRA-= 
MATIC EFFECTS, 


A DOMESTIC-LOOKING party, consisting of a very lovely woman and 
two children, with another lady, who might, perhaps, be their gover- 
ness, were seated upon one of the rare masses of stone, which, in de- 
fault of better, are at Brighton called rocks; when the occupation of 
each was suspended by the approach of a gentleman, who had just de- 
scended a flight of steps, leading down the cliff. The lovely lady 
ceased to converse with the more homely one, who sat beside her; the 
youngest child suffered a whole frock-load of marine-treasures, to fall 
again amidst the shingles, whence she had culled them, while she darted 
forward to greet the intruder; and the elder one, who was too tall to 
be called a little girl, and too slight and juvenile in appearance to be 
classed as a great one, shut up the book she was reading, and joyously 
exclaimed, ‘* Papa!” 

“* How very cool and comfortable you all look here !’’ said General 
Hubert—for he it was who drew near; ‘‘ and how extremely skilful you 
have been in finding out the only ‘coigne of vantage’ that could pro- 
duce sufficient shade to shelter you !” 

‘And it produces sufficient to shade you too, Montague,” said his 
wife, making room for him between herself and her companion. ‘1 am 
so glad you are come before the East-Indiaman is out of sight! Did 
you ever see a more stately creature? How beautifully one half of her 
canvass catches the sunshine, while the remainder is as dark as night 
from that little black canopy of a cloud, that so mysteriously hovers 
over her! This is certainly the most beautiful day for lights and shades 
that we have had yet.” 

“Oh, my poor Agnes!” said the general, heaving a deep sigh, 
but with so comic an expression of countenance, as only to make his 
wife smile, : 

“What means that tender sigh, my dear?” said she, looking at him 
with an evident expectation of hearing something that would amuse her. 
But General Hubert shook his head, and replied in a voice at least half 
serious, . 

‘Tam yery much afraid, dearest, that I bring news which will vex 
rou.” 

’ ‘‘ What do you mean, Hubert?” cried Agnes, a little impatiently ; 
“it cannot be any thing the matter about the boys, or you would not 
look so half-disposed to jest as you do.” 

“Probably not, Agnes. No, dearest, I have heard nothing about 
the boys. But—” 





* Continued from No. ccxxiii., page 543, 
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And here he stopped, turning his eyes at the same time upon the two 
little girls, and then with a smile upon their governess. This lady re- 
turning the smile, rose instantly, and stretching out a hand to either 
pupil said, * ‘This is lazy work, young ladies; Temember we have had 
no walk yet.” 

The children, or at any rate, the elder one, looked a little inclined to 
linger, and hear what papa was going to say; but the habit of obedi- 
ence seemed too strong to be broken n, and after one short questioning 
look that received no encouragement, she accepted the offered hand, 
and the trio set off together, leaving Mrs. Hubert waiting for the dis- 
closure which her husband was evidently come on purpose to make, 
with a curiosity that seemed to increase in exact proportion to its 
delay. 

‘TI do not like sending that dear, excellent Miss Wilmot off so cava- 
lierly,” said the general, watching the retreating party ; ‘‘ nevertheless 
J am much obliged to her for understanding my “look $0 readily ; for I 
should scarcely like to trust to your philosophy, Agnes, the reception of 
the news I bring while Elizabeth was here.” 

“ But nobody i is here now, my dear general!” she replied ; ; “and I 
implore you to tell me instantly what this terrible news is. 

The general put his hand into his waistcoat-pocket, and drew forth 
from it two visiting-cards, and a three-cornered note. Agnes stretched 
forth her hand—received them-—and read aloud— 


‘< MRS. A. O DONAGOUGH. 


‘¢ MISS O' DONAGOUGH. 


East Cliff.” 
and again on the other card— 


‘““ MR. A. O DONAGOUGH. 


East Cliff.” 


** Montague! Are you jesting with me 2” were the first words uttered 
by Agnes after reading these most unexpected names. 

‘‘ No, truly am I not, Agnes,” he replied. ‘*‘ I took these cards and 
the note you ‘hold in your hand, which was left with them, from the 
hall-table, as I entered the house? jten minutes ago; and, guessing, where- 
abouts I should find you, set off. again instantly to impart the news they 
convey. But do not look so Teally and truly frightened, Agnes! 
Aunt Barnaby i is aunt Barnaby no longer.” 

Agnes shook her head, “ Ah! Hubert, you know better than that! 


‘ A rose by any other name— 


My dear, dear husband! How will you be able to bear it 2” 

** You shall see, Agnes; things are most delightfully changed with 
me, dear love, since the days you seem to remember so distinctly, when 
the Barnaby, I will not deny it, had power very considerably to shake 
my nerves. But pray read your note, I am a little curious, I own, to 
see how she introduces herself.” 

Mrs. Hubert opened the note, and read aloud as follows 

‘* You will easily believe, my beloved Agnes, that aie all the de- 
lightful feelings produced by returning to my native country, the hope 
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of once more pressing you to my heart prefominates. Gracious Hea- 
ven ! what a moment will it be for me when I present to you my darling 
child! and when I receive yours in my arms !—when may this be my 
dearest niece? Of course neither Mr. UO’ Donagough, or myself, or our 
sweet girl have any engagements that would interfere fora moment with 
our ardent wish of seeing you and yours. I shall wait with the greatest 
impatience till I hear from you, and trust that you will fix no very dis- 
tant hour, my beloved Agnes, for our meeting. Mr, O’Donagough 
charges me to present his respectful compliments to General Hubert ; 
and Martha, whose young eyes beam with affection whenever your 
names are mentioned, murmurs gently in my ear, ‘Send my kind love, 
mamma, to all my dear young cousins !’ For some few lingering hours, 
then, adieu, my dear sister's own daughter! and believe me ever your 
devotedfy attached aunt, 


The Widow Married. 


‘¢Martrua Compron O’DonacouGcu.” 


Having finished this epistle, Mrs. Hubert put it into the hands of her 
husband, as if it were impossible that he could have fully received all its 
terrible meaning from her delivery of it. As she did this, the expression 
of her fair face was so deplorably tragical, and so humbly deprecative, 
that the general, though somewhat chagrined himself at this unex- 
pected announcement, could not retain his gravity, but laughed aloud. 4 

‘* And you make a jest of it, Montague!” she exclaimed; ‘is that 
laugh genuine? or is it only feigned, to prevent my perceiving how 
deeply annoyed you are ?” 

‘* Not feigned, upon my word and honour, Agnes. Nor do I believe 
that aunt Betsy herself, though generally grave enough upon the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Barnaby, could refrain from joining me were she here, 
to see your piteous countenance. How can you be so foolish, my dear 
wife? How can the elder lady, or her young daughter, or her very re- 
verend husband, possess any real power over our happiness now ? 
Send her word, dear, that you will call upon her at two o’clock to-mor- 
row—I will not let you go to-day, for you look fit for nothing but a 
gallop over the downs. Come along, Agnes, I'll have the horses out 
directly.” 

The gloom which had rested on her beautiful countenance, was chased 
by a smile as bright and sudden in its influence, as the sunbeams whose 
effects she had just been studying. } 

‘Oh, my dear husband, how I do love you!” said she, gaily taking 
his arm, and moving towards the stairs in the cliff, with a step that 
seemed in unison with the recovered lightness of her heart. ‘1 hope 
you do not think my dismay at receiving this unexpected news arises 
from my own personal distaste to aunt Barnaby’s society? I do assure 
you, that were it not for the dread I feel lest you should be annoyed 
by her—somewhat in the same style as I have witnessed formerly—I 
should not feel the slightest displeasure at it. Perhaps, even, I might 
be almost able to persuade myself that I should like to see her, 
Her little girl I really do wish very much to see. She must be within 
a few months of the same age as Elizabeth, and notwithstanding all my 
greatness, Hubert, as your honoured wife, 1 have no inclination to for- 
get how nearly they are related.” 

“No more have I, sweet Agnes! and it was precisely for that reason, 
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I gave the look to Miss Wilmot, which made her lead away the chil- 
dren. I suspected that you would betray a little more wonder, and a little 
less joy on first receiving the intelligence, than might be easily forgotten. 
This would have been unfair. 1 should not particularly wish Eliza- 
beth to make Mrs. A. O’Donagough her model; but I see no reason why 
a little girl of her own age, who must have been brought up simply at 
least, and without any great pretension, in the remote shades of New 
South Wales, should not obtain such a share of her love and good 
graces, as her near relationship gives her a right toexpect. So torment 
yourself no more, Agnes, about my miseries on the subject. I could 
feel well inclined to laugh at the vehemence of my own feelings, in 
days of yore, on the subject of this poor lady, and do not, I assure you, 
anticipate the least danger of a relapse.” tian 

“‘ I often think, Montague,” she replied, ‘‘ that you have some mysti- 
cal mode of reading my heart. It so perpetually happens, that you do 
and say exactly the things I most wish, even when circumstanccs would 
lead me to expect something different. But shall I confess that 1 now 
feel perfectly ashamed of myself from the excess of vexation this 
three-cornered epistle caused me? solely, believe, from its expressions 
of familiar affection. I was foolish enough to think, Hubert, that you 
would not like your daughter to be claimed as a relative by this ob- 
scure young cousin.” 

** Why, considering, Agnes, how many superlatively fine relations 
you have done my daughter the honour of giving her—Nesbitts and 
Stephensons without end—I really think it would be unreasonable to 
complain of her being claimed as kindred by one humble lassie who has 
neither learned her steps from a French opera-dancer, nor her singing 
from an Italian opera-singer. I am by no means certain that our simple 
Elizabeth may not like her best. 

This conversation brought them to their own door; on reaching which 
a servant was despatched to the stables to order their horses, and while 
they were waited for, Mrs. Hubert after a little further consultation 
with her husband, wrote the following note : 


‘* My dear Aunt, 

“Accept my best congratulations upon your return to Eng- 
land after an absence of so many years, and let me fix two o’clock to- 
morrow for repeating these congratulations in person. I feel quite 
anxious to see my young cousin, who must be, if I mistake not, about 
the same age as my eldest girl. I hope they will be good friends and 
playfellows. 

** General Hubert begs to join his request to mine, that Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, yourself, and Martha, would give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner on Thursday at six o’clock. | 

‘* Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
‘“‘Your affectionate niece, 
“ Acnes Husert.” 


This note approved and despatched, Mrs. Hubert, with a lightened 
spirit, mounted her beautiful mare, and galloped for a couple of hours 
ever the Sussex downs with as much enjoyment as if * aunt Barnaby” 
had not been in existence. 

Her note reached its destination safely, and was received by the 
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whole of the O’Donagough family in council. Mr. O’Donagough, 
though not exactly confessing that he remained at home on purpose, 
contrived to be in the drawing-room when the servant of the house 
entered with it; and Martha, who, from the reiterated harangues of her 
mamma on the subject, had conceived a very distinct idea, that most of 
her bor gag and all her consequence, depended on the manner in 
which ** the Huberts” received them, no sooner saw a smart footman, 
bearing a note in his hand, ring at the bell, than springing back from 
the station she constantly occupied at the window, she exclaimed, 
“ Here it comes, mamma!—such a footman !—all over silver lace! I'll 
bet a dollar it is to ask us to come and drink tea with them.” ; 

“Be quiet, Martha! Don’t scream so loud,” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gouch. 

‘*Oh! how my poor heart beats!” cried his wife, forcibly compress- 
ing that part of her person wherein it was lodged. ‘ Dearest—” 
Agnes! she would have added, but a feeling of doubt and caution 
checked her, and compressing her lips, and assuming an air of dignified 
composure, she suddenly resolved to express no further affection for 
Mrs, General Hubert till it was ascertained how she was likely to be 
welcomed in return. 

The lively Martha gave a prodigious jump the instant the drawing 
room door opened, and clutched the important note from the maid- 
servant’s hand. 

‘* Now who'll know the news first, I wonder ?” she cried, triumphantly 
holding her prize above her head. 

‘*‘How dare you behave so, Martha!” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
hastily rising, and approaching her daughter in a manner that made if 
evident there would be a battle for the note if the young lady yielded 
it not unresistingly. But the matter was immediately decided by the 
authoritative voice of Mr. O’Donagough himself, who, with more 
anxiety than he intended should appear, sat picking his teeth, and 
pretending to read a newspaper. 

‘* No nonsense, if you please, Miss Patty! Give your mother the 
note 1nsTaNTLY.” And instantly the note trembled beneath the agi- 
tated fingers of Mrs. O’Donagough. 

‘¢_ Best congratulation !—anxious to see young cousin !—good 
friends !—General Hubert !—dinner on Thursday!—Oh! my dear 
Agnes !—my darling, darling niece!” she exclaimed, falling back in 
her chair in very violent emotion. ‘How I dote upon her !—Was 
there ever any thing so sweet, O’ Donagough ?” 

This demand was addressed to her husband, in consequence of his 
having caught the note as it fell from her hands as she clasped them in 
ecstasy after the hasty perusal of it. ‘‘ What a fool I have been,” she 
continued,*with something between a sob and a laugh, “to let all your 
nonsensical doubts bother me as they have done! Nobody, of course, 
but myself can possibly know what Agnes and I have been to each 
other! Let me have the note again, Donny !—dear darling creature ! 
How touching—how sweet her language is! I am sure you will dote 
upon her, O'Donagough; and remember, my dear, that all she is, she 
owes to me. I formed her mind and manners; and I think when you 
know her better, you will confess that she does me no discredit,” 
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“ Dear me, papa,” cried the young lady, ‘*‘ how you do spell it, and 
spell it! Isn’t it myturn now,mamma? She’s my cousin, papa, more 
than she is yours, you know.” 

“The lady is my niece, Patty, and not my cousin,” replied her 
father, passing his hand across the lower part of his face to conceal a 
smile, arising probably from a greater variety of incongruous and 
amusing recollections than either of his companions could understand, 
«The note,” he added, “ is a very agreeable note as far as it goes—and 
I presume you have no engagement, ’ Mrs. O” Donagough, that will pre- 
vent our having the pleasure of dining with General Hubert on Thurs- 
day next ?” 

‘‘T rather think not,” she answered in the same tone of comic gra- 
vity. ‘* Nor do I intend to be from home at two o’clock to-morrow.” 

‘** Mayn’t Isee the note, mamma?” cried Patty, almost whimpering. 
‘‘I do think it is the hardest thing that ever was, you two keeping it 
all to yourselves, and making your jokes about it, and I standing by 
as if lwasa baby all the time.” 

‘* Give her the note, dear Donny,” said Mrs. O’ Donagough, “‘ I don’t 
wonder that she is longing for it. There, miss! read that, and rejoice 
—though you can’t know yet one half a quarter of the difference it 
may make to you.” 

Miss O’Donagough received the precious paper from her father, and 
depositing herself with a good deal of vehemence in the corner of a 
sofa (for her temper had been chafed by the delay) began to study it. 
Though not testifying equal ecstasy to her mother, she perused the first 
few lines with a well-satisfied air; and when she came to the phrase, 
‘“‘ I feel quite anxious to see my young cousin,” she looked up with a 
smile, and gave a sidelong nod with her head that seemed to say, “ I 
count for something in the business, at any rate.” But when again 
throwing her eyes upon the note, she read the words, “ I hope they ‘will 
be good friends and playfellows,” her colour arose to crimson, and 
mounted to her very eyes. For a moment she swelled in silence, and 
then recovering breath, exclaimed, 

‘* Your cousin, or niece, or whatever she is, may be as great and as 
grand as she will—but she is a born fool, and I know I shall hate 
her.” 

‘‘ Hoity, toity! Miss Patty. Pray what is the matter now ?” inquired 
her mother with very sincere astonishment. 

‘¢ Matter, indeed! I wonder, ma’am, that you can bear to have me 
treated in such a way! What does she mean by saying that her girl 
and me may be playfellows? A precious girl she must be too, if she 
is as old as me, for her mother to talk in that way, as if she was an 
idiot, or a baby.” 

“Tt is no good for you to fluster yourself in that way, Patty, about 
nothing at all, ” replied Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘There are very few 
English girls, you must remember, as tall and womanly as you, at 
fourteen. And another thing is, Ican tell you, that it is not every 
mother that chooses to bring her daughter forward as I do. Most 
ladies, indeed, keep their girls back as much as possible.” 

‘* What, the old ladies are jealous of ’em, I suppose?” replied 
Patty, with an expressive toss of the head. « Nasty unnatural old 
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beasts! I tell you I know I shall hate this good-for-nothing old 
woman, who tries to make believe that her daughter is a baby, to make 
herself seem young. It’s downright horrid, isn’t it, papa ?” 

** T tell you what, Patty,” replied her father, laughing. ‘“‘ If all girls 
were like you, the mothers would find it pretty hard work to keep ’em 
back I fancy. However, you had better not put yourself in a passion 
about nothing. Perhaps your grandee cousin is not so old as you are 
-—and her mother may have forgot all about your age, I dare say.” 

** Elizabeth Hubert is exactly five months younger than Patty,” ob- 
served Mrs. O’Donagough; ‘‘ but it is like enough she may be but a 
peaking little girl, Agnes was but a poor thread of a thing when she 
married.” 3 

“I don’t care the split of a straw what she is,” returned her 
daughter. ‘Old or young, little or big, it’s all one to me—only I 
wouldn’t advise ’em to set me to be her playfellow, as she calls it—I’ll 
teach her queer plays if she does, I can tell her.”’ 

This little puff of disagreeable excitement blown away—a process 
greatly facilitated by Mrs. O’Donagough’s judiciously alluding to the 
dresses it would be necessary to prepare for Thursday, nothing could 
be more agreeable than the strain of prophecy into which the conver- 
sation fell. All the sanguine hopes and expectations of the parents 
respecting the numerous advantages they contemplated, from an inter- 
course so auspiciously begun, were freely expressed before their child, 
who fully proved, by several intelligent remarks, that she was as com- 
petent to understand the subject, as either of them. One observation 
alone was muttered with conjugal mystery by Mrs. O’Donagough, into 
the ear of her husband; and it ran thus: 

«Do you feel any misgivings, Donny, about the sharp eyes of Ag- 
nes?” ‘To which he most satisfactorily replied by snapping his fingers 
with such vivacity, as to produce a sound clear as a castanet; while at 
the same time he returned the mutter, by pronouncing the single word, 
“ Stuff!” 

Though the toilet of the following morning did not, as Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough observed, signify a cent in comparison of that to be worn at the 
dinner-party, still it was not altogether neglected. At about twenty 
minutes before two, they all three met in the drawing-room, with eyes 
that seemed to challenge the examination and judgment of each 
other. 

The first expression of applause was elicited by the smooth precision 
of Mr. O’Donagough’s new wig; the full value of which his wife 
seemed to feel at that moment for the first time. ‘‘ It’s quite perfect, 
Donny,” said she, “I never saw any thing equal to it in all my life. 
Why, your own mother—I mean that you look very nice and respect- 
able indeed, and I like and approve it very much, Mr. O’Donagough a 
—which name, with the emphasis she then gave it, as fully explained to 
her husband all that was passing in her mind, as if she had discoursed 
upon it for an hour. 

He gave her a nod to show that she was understood, and then a 
second nod to himself, as he looked in the glass and felt conscious how 
perfectly well he deserved her approbation both expressed and im- 

lied. 
: The appearance of Patty was the next object of attention; and on 
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this subject Mr. O’Donagough was eloquent, Cordially returning the 
admiration he had received. 

‘* | hope you are contented with the looks of your girl, Mrs. O’D. 2?” 
said he. ‘‘ There is no denying, ladies, that you know how to spend 
your money. What is this beautiful-looking stuff that her gown is 
made of ?—TIs it satin ?” 7 

“* No, my dear,” replied his wife. ‘* It certainly is not satin. Twenty 
pounds between us, though a very pretty present, would not give us 
morning gowns made of satin. But it is a very beautiful manufacture, 
Donny, which I like exceedingly, it takes the colour so bright. It is 
nothing in the world but cotton, with just a few threads of silk, you see, 
run up and down, to catch the eye. But if it was the richest satin 
ever made, the colour could not be more beautifully brilliant. Darling! 
—She looks like a full-blown jonquil, doesn’t she, my dear ?” 

‘¢ She looks like an uncommon fine girl,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. 
‘¢ Her eyes are like stars—I never saw them look so bright before— 
and her fine long dark curls are as handsome as your own used to be, 
my dear, when I first met you at —-—~, The first time I saw you, I 
mean.” 

‘“* You are quite right, my love, excepting that her hair curls naturally, 
it is exactly like mine—and I must say she does look very handsome 
to-day.” 

‘* Egad!’’ resumed the father, ‘* I don’t know what you have done to 
her; her complexion looks so beautiful—to be sure you have not—” 
and here he imitated, with his hand applied to his face, the delicate 
action employed to rouge a lady’s cheek. ‘‘ You must not do that, my 
dear. It is all very well, and very becoming at about twice her age— 
but she don’t want it yet.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough said nothing in reply, but employed herself in 
settling the collar of her own embroidery that finished the dress of her 
daughter—while Patty turned aside her head and laughed. 

‘¢ But you say nothing about me, my dear,” said the mother, after 
having completed the pinchings and smoothings of Patty’s dress ; ‘tell 
me how you like my cap, and my gown, and my fichu, and my cuffs, 
and my bag—in short, tell me, honestly, Donny, what you think of me, 
all over 2” 

‘* Lor, mamma! what an odd question!” cried her lively daughter, 
Jaughing, and turning round to assist in the scrutiny. “‘ I'll defy him 
to say that you ain’t very nicely dressed—though perhaps, as to all 
over, he may say that you look monstrous big.” 

‘* T’ll tell you what, Miss Patty, you will be half as big again before 

ou are as old as me, take my word for it,” replied Mrs. O’ Donagough, 
a little chafed at the remark. ‘‘ However,” she added, with more com- 
placency, “‘ I am not so big as the duchess that we met this morning on 
the Pier—and I see so many large women here, all in their own car- 
riages, that I am perfectly contented to be fat—I am quite sure it is 
the fashion.” 

‘* | am quite sure of it too, my dear,” replied her husband. ‘“ Be- 
sides,” he gallantly added, “* when ladies are of as fine a height, and as 
nobly built as you are, they can carry off a great deal of fat without 
being at all the worse for it.”’ 

At this moment the bell of the house-door was heard to ring. Mrs. 
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O’Donagough put her hand to her heart. ‘‘ Oh! good gracious! Here 
they are!—Come and stand by me, Patty, that I may present you to 
her directly. Ihope she has not got her husband with her, Donny! 
I dread the sight of that man.” 

*“‘ Hold your tongue! Don’t be such a fool! They are on the 
Stairs,” 

He was right. They were on the stairs, they were at the 
door—and the next moment they were in the room. Neither Mr. 
or Mrs. O’Donagough would have known Agnes had they met her by 
chance. Her appearance was indeed most strikingly changed ; yet 
though in a different style, she was perhaps more lovely than they had 
ever before seen her. She had gained at least an inch in height after her 
marriage, and the slight girl was now filled out, and rounded into the 
perfect symmetry of womanhood, ‘* What a delicate creature!” was 
the exclamation she had often drawn forth as Agnes Willoughby—and 
‘* what an elegant creature!” was the phrase which invariably followed 
her now. The exquisite features too, though still the same in outline, 
were changed, and even improved as to their general contour. And the 
expressive eyes, which formerly seemed to covet the shelter of their own 
fringed lids, and to speak, as it were, but in whispers of the treasure 
of intellect within, now, appearing to gather courage from looking on 
the husband who was rarely long together absent from her, showed in 
every glance a sort of ingenuous confidence of mind, by which a phy- 
siognomist might read the purity, simplicity, and strength of her cha- 
racter. 

In her hand she led a slight young thing, as thin as a greyhound, 
who, though tall for thirteen and a half, nevertheless looked perhaps 
younger than she was. Her silken brown hair hung low, in clusters of 
thick curls round her neck; and her peculiarly simple white dress, with 
its plain pélerine, and the seaworthy Leghorn bonnet tied closely with a 
ribbon of its own colour, under her chin, gave her decidedly the air 
of achild. Behind them followed General Hubert, who showed that 
a fine person, a noble expression of countenance, a military carriage, 
and graceful address, may aitogether constitute a very handsome man, 
even though the lofty forehead be bald, and the thin curls that are 
left, sprinkled with silver. 

Notwithstanding the entire absence of every species of affectation or 
pretension which so remarkably distinguished the manners of Mrs, 
Hubert, there was something in her general air and appearance which 
effectually checked all approaches to familiarity in those who were not 
privileged to use it—and, to say the truth, it would have been difficult to 
find any gentleman and lady whose appearance would have placed Mr, 
Allen O’Donagough less at his ease than those who now entered his 
apartment. He bowed low, as he stood behind his wife, but with a 
movement that caused him to retreat, rather than advance. Patty, how- 
ever, fearlessly opened her large eyes upon the strangers, and having 
no European scale of classification in her head, felt little daunted by 
encountering an aspect and demeanour altogether new to her; so en- 
tirely, indeed, did she ‘* possess her soul,” as they walked up the room, 
as mentally to ejaculate, ‘‘ Well, if that lanky thing is my fine cousin, 
I shan’t mind her a bit. She won’t put my nose out, any how. What 
a bonnet !—my !” 
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But it was not to speculations such as occupied the minds of either 
ner husband or her child that Mrs. O’Donagopgh gave way.—It was, 
as she would have expressed it, the heart that spoke, and not the judg- 
ment, when she rushed forward, and opening her expansive arms, en- 
closed within them the graceful, yet embarrassed Mrs. Hubert. So 
long indeed did she hold her there, that the bystanders felt embarrassed 
too, not well knowing what to do with their eyes, or how to perform 
their own parts in a scene of such deep interest. 

At length, however, the elder lady released the younger one from her 
strict embrace, and then retiring a step, stood gazing at her with clasped 
hands, and head advanced, as nearly as possible like-a devotee offering 
adoration before a favourite shrine. 

** Is it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, “‘ do I indeed be- 
hold my sister’s child?” A very well-looking pocket-handkerchief, 
with its laced corner protruding, as if instinct with sympathy, from her 
bag, was here drawn forth, and did its duty well.. ‘* Oh! my dearest 
Agnes, I can hardly believe my eyes !—So lovely still, and yet so greatly 
altered! Oh! how my heart has longed for this dear moment! But 
I must not be thus selfish, thus absorbed! Mr. O’Donagough, let me 
present you to my dear niece.—General Hubert, forgive me, if at first I 
could see nothing but your charming wife !—lI hope I see you well ; per- 
mit me to present my husband to you—Mr. O’Donagough, General 
Hubert—General Hubert, Mr. O’Donagough—and this is your child, 
Agnes !—Dear creature !—How excessively like the general!” And 
then, whether tempted by the resemblance, or by the fond feelings of a 
great-aunt, she very nearly caught the young lady from the ground, and 
pressed her so closely to her bosom, as to produce an involuntary “ Oh!” 
from the lips of the nearly ‘spoilt child.” This over, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough next turned to her own daughter, though the last, not, the least 
important of her evolutions, and taking her red young hand, placed it 
in the delicately-gloved palm of Mrs. Hubert. That lady, as in duty 
bound, kissed her cousin—but her long ringlets, and her fine colour, 
her large bright eyes, and her magnificent gown, altogether brought 
aunt Betsy, and all her peculiar notions to her mind so forcibly, that 
she almost trembled as she remembered that this most dear relation was 
expected to pay them a visit at Brighton, almost immediately. 

“‘ But mercy on me! how I let you stand!” cried Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, perfectly satisfied that the earnest look given both by the gene- 
ral and his lady to her daughter, proceeded from admiring astonish- 
ment. ‘* Let us sit down, dearest Agnes ;” and marshalling her and 
her daughter, who still held tightly by her hand, to the sofa, placed her- 
self on a chair before it; while the’general, bowed into an arm-chair 
beside it by Mr. O’Donagough, found himself under the necessity of 
making conversation that might suit the habits and prejudices of his 
host, concerning whose strict conformity to the methodist persuasion, 
he felt not the least doubt. 

is have been long absent from this country, sir?” said the 

n e 
* A slight twitching might have been perceptible about the mouth of 
Mr. Allen O’Donagough, as he listened to this question, but he in- 
stantly recovered himself and replied, ‘ It has indeed been a long ab- 
sence, General Hubert.”’ 
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Without either snuffling, lisping, or in any other obvious and ordinary 


manner altering his voice, there was something in Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough’s manner of saying these few words, that made his wife, not- 
withstanding her earnest attention to what her darling Agnes was say- 
ing, look up at him with surprise. But she was a quick-witted, in- 
telligent woman, and half a moment’s consideration enabled her to re- 
collect why it was that he spoke now as she had never heard him speak 
before. It was less than halfa smile that passed over her face, as cause 
and effect thus became perceptible to her, but this half-smile; spoke a 
whole world of conjugal admiration. 

Mrs. O’Donagough now obtained sufficient mastery over the first 
burst of her emotions, {to look at the daughter of Agnes with some 
attention. From her youth upwards she had studied beauty, both 
male and female, too sedulously, not to perceive under the close straw 
bonnet a promise at least of good regular features, and something more 
than a promise of remarkably fine eyes. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
the examination awakened no maternal jealousy. She could not for a 
moment entertain a doubt as to which was the handsomest, her daugh- 
ter, or her great-niece. There sat her charming Patty, all glow, all 
brightness, in the very perfection of that undeniable ‘‘ beawté de diable’’ 
which rarely, indeed, fails to illuminate the features of a womanly girl 
of fourteen; while beside her sat Elizabeth Hubert, pale, and by no 
means particularly fair, and with a countenance unawakened to all the 
thousand little conscious agaceries, which are sure to play and sparkle 
about such eyes and lips as those of Martha O’Donagough. Moreover, 
she looked such a mere child, that any comparison between them 
seemed quite preposterous. 

“What a poor little weasel of a girl!” thought the well-pleased 
Mrs. O’Donagough, as she looked at her; ‘‘ and her mother reckoned 
such a prodigious beauty, too! Well, to be sure, it is impossible not to 
feel something like triumph at the difference.” Such were her thoughts, 
but all she uttered of them was, “ Is this dear child your eldest girl, 
my dearest Agnes ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mrs. Hubert, “she is my eldest girl—but we have 
two boys older.” 

‘‘Oh! yes—I remember. And this dear creature, then, is your 
Elizabeth, for whom you told me General Hubert’s aunt, Lady Elizabeth 
Norris, and your own great-aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, stood god- 
mothers.” 

“ Yes; this is Elizabeth.” 

‘Ts she in good health, my dearest Agnes ?” 

‘* Perfectly so.” 

‘‘ She is so very pale and thin! isn’t she?” 

‘¢ Nothing can be thinner, certainly—but we do not reckon her par- 
ticularly pale. None of our children are fresh-coloured—but they 
have all excellent health.” 

‘Then, my dear love, you must be contented with that—which after 
all is the first of blessings, and of infinitely more real importance, you 
know, then all the beauty in the world. But, to be sure, she is the 

oungest-looking creature of her age that I ever saw, Who would be- 
lieve, Agnes, that there was not more than five months difference in age 


between your girl and mine ?” 
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<¢ No one, certainly,” replied Mrs. Hubert, witha smile. 

«Is it possible!” said General Hubert, who found it rather difficult 
to keep up a conversation with his sanctified-looking host ; ‘* is it 
sible, that Miss O’Donagough is not more than five months older than 
Elizabeth ?” 

“That is all, general, I assure you,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough. 
‘* But the air of Sydney, you know, is counted the finest in the world, 
and I think that is likely to have a great deal to do with the improve- 
ment of children, But your dear girl, is not very short neither—only 
she looks so little and childish-like compared to Patty. However, that 
is a fault that will mend every day—won’t it, dear ?” 

Elizabeth on being thus addressed, smiled, though without speaking, 
and the beauty of that sweet smile perfectly startled the critical Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

‘** Dear me!” she exclaimed with very blunt sincerity, ‘* how pretty 
she is when she smiles! Oh, dear! that is so like poor Sophy !” 

‘* Is she indeed like my mother, aunt?”’ said Mrs. Hubert, with some 
emotion. 

“‘ The smile is exactly like her,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘* And 

our mother was very slight, too; but nothing like so little as Eliza- 
th, at her age.” 

‘“We never reckoned Elizabeth so very little,” said the general, 
laughing ; ‘‘ but rather the contrary. Do let the young ladies stand up 
together—I know that is a very regular and orthodox ceremony, whic 
always ought to be performed when cousins meet for the first time ; 
and, moreover, I doubt if the English lass be not the taller of the 
two,” 

‘* Stand up, Martha!” said Mr. Allen O’Donagough with much so- 
lemnity. 

The young lady obeyed; but there was a little toss of the head, 
and a little curl of the lip, that spoke, involuntarily perhaps, the scorn 
which the idea of any sort of measurement or comparison between her- 
self and her cousin created. 

‘* Come, Elizabeth!” cried the general. - 

Elizabeth stood up, and yielded herself smiling and blushing to the 
hands of her father, who having himself untied her bonnet and laid it 
aside, placed her back to back with her cousin. 

Mrs. O’Donagough looked at her again, as shethus stood with her head 
uncovered, and something very nearly approaching to a frown, con- 
tracted her brow. She said not a word more about her departed sister, 
or the beauty of her smiles; but after a disagreeable sort of struggle 
with her own judgment, she inwardly ejaculated, ‘ If that girl was my 
daughter, I should make something of her.” 

The military eye of General Hubert had not deceived him. There 
was but little difference in the height of the young ladies, but that little 
was decidedly in favour of Miss Hubert.” 

“ You see I am right, ladies,” said he; ‘‘I have been used to mea- 
suring recruits by my eye.” 

“Am I shortest, mamma?” said Patty, in a tone that expressed 
both vexation and incredulity. 

“ Why, yes you are, my dear,” replied her mother; ‘Iam sure I 
don’t know how it can be—you look so very much bigger and older.” 
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‘Oh! what'a maypole I must be!” said the still blushing Elizabeth 
replacing her bonnet, and thereby again eclipsing one, of certainly the 
least ordinary faces, that ever was looked upon. The roundéd contour 
of the oval, indeed, that might be hoped for hereafter, was not yet 
there ; and, excepting when excited, the delicate cheek was pale. But 
the forehead, eyes, nose, and beyond all else, the finely-cut full lips, 
with that rare Grecian wavy line, which gives a power of expression 
possessed by few, were all pre-eminently handsome; and had it not 
been for the conviction that her niece Agnes never did, nor never 
would know how to make the most of beauty, the last state of Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s mind, respecting the parallel inevitably drawn between 
their two daughters, would have been considerably worse than the first. 
As it was, however, when Elizabeth again sat down with her close bon- 
net, and her quiet look of perfect childishness,—while Martha, after a 
momentary arrangement of her curls before the glass, turned round 
upon her with a throat as white as ivory, cheeks like a cabbage rose, 
and eyes that darted liquid beams of youthful sauciness, with all the 
airs and graces of conscious beauty,—it was utterly impossible’ she 
should feel otherwise than well contented with her. 

The visit lasted about twenty minutes longer, which, to say the truth, 
seemed quite long enough to ail parties; yet, when Mrs, Hubert rose 
to take leave, [her fond aunt was almost clamorous that she should stay 
a little longer. 

‘Oh, dearest Agnes! Must I lose you already! Think what a time 
it is since last we met!' It is such a treat to see you:” et cetera et 
cetera. 

‘‘ We shall have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, aunt,” replied 
Agnes kindly, ‘‘and of course my cousin will come with you—unless, 
indeed, she would like to come earlier,” she added, recollecting herself, 
‘‘and share Elizabeth’s two o’clock dinner? Perhaps this would be the 
best way, as it would enable them to take a walk by the sea together, 
afterwards.” 

The operations of thought are proverbially rapid with us all; but 
Mrs. O’Donagough was a particularly quick person, and even before 
her niece had ceased to speak, the pros and cons for this nursery sort 
of invitation to Martha had passed through her mind, But, notwith- 
standing all this quickness, it was really not very easy to decide. She 
was perfectly aware that it would make her daughter, what the young 
lady herself called ‘as mad as fire;” but on the other hand, it would 
probably lead to much greater intimacy. Against it, was the obvious 
fact, that the beautiful dress projected, and already prepared for the 
occasion, could not possibly be worn ; but then all the people in Brigh- 
ton, would have an opportunity of seeing the young people together on 
the beach, exactly as if they were one family. 

In this dilemma, Mrs. OQ’Donagough wisely took the course which 
could most easily admit of retreat, and with a countenance beaming 
with affection and pleasure replied, ‘‘ There is nothing in the world she 
would like so well, my dear Agnes! At what time shall she be with 
ou 2?” 

‘¢ A little before two if you please.” And then the final adieus were 
exchanged, and the visiters departed. 
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Cuap. XII. 


JUDGMENTS FORMED, AND SENTIMENTS GENERATED—AN ANIMATED 
DISCUSSION—FOLLOWED BY A REASONABLE RESULT—SOMZ FOLKS 
WISER IN THEIR GENERATION THAN OTHER FOLKS—THE COUSINS 
—*a DELIGHTFUL DAY’’——AND ITS CONCLUSION. 


Tue O’Donagough family remained perfectly silent till the door of 
the. house was distinctly heard to close after their departing guests ; 
and even then, Mr. O’Donagough, who had stepped to the window, and 
so placed his eyes as to obtain a sidelong glance after them, continued 
to hold his finger to his nose, in token that no word was to be spoken 
till they had passed beyond the possibility of hearing it. 

Perhaps this extreme caution arose from a sort of prophetic con- 
sciousness on the part of Mr. O’Donagough, that when his daughter did 
=— it was likely to be with considerable energy. Nor, if this were 

e case, did he at all miscalculate. No sooner did his finger quit his 
nose, and his eyes direct themselves into the room, instead of out of it, 
than his wife and daughter both 


“ Cried * Havock !’ and let slip the dogs of war !” 


In plain prose, they both burst forth into the most vehement and un- 
sparing abuse of Miss Hubert’s dress, manner, and general appear- 
ance. 

Isn’t it a most extraordinary and unaccountable thing,” exclaimed 
Mrs. O’Donagough, * that such a really elegant-looking woman as my 
niece Agnes, should choose to let her daughter go such a fright? Did 
any one ever see such an object? It is a perfect mystery to me; and 
that is the truth.” 

‘¢ And pray how is she to help it?” replied Patty. ‘* Her mother 
did not make her, I suppose ?” 

‘* If she did not make her, she made her bonnet,” rejoined her mother, 
‘or at any rate she made her put it on; and I am sure that if it had 
been an old extinguisher it could not have answered better for turning 
her into an object and a fright.” 

“Lor! mamma! what does the bonnet signify? It only looks as if 
they hadn’t a penny in the world. But you won't pretend to tell me 
that if that lanky monster of a girl was to have as beautiful a bonnet 
as my pink one on, it would make her look like any thing else but 
what she is ? and that’s as ugly as sin, and you know it.” 

** Well, Patty,” said her father, ‘‘ and if she is, it’s all the better for 
you, my dear; so I don’t see why you should look so put out about it. 
If what your mother says is to come true, and you are to be taken to 
court, and everywhere, along with her, it is a great deal better that 
you should outdo her, than that she should outde you.” 

These judicious remarks considerably softened the aspect of Miss 
O’Donagough. She no longer looked like a hedgehog in an attitude of 
a hostility to all comers, nay she almost smiled as she rTe~ 
pued, 

“* Lor a-mercy, papa! you don’t think I’m going to cry because my 
cousin isn’t a beauty, do you ?” 
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**T am sure I can’t say what may happen about the taking Patty to 
court, Mr. O’Donagough,” observed Mrs. O’Donagough, with rather an 
anxious look. “‘ That, you know, must depend altogether on the degree 
of intimacy that grows between us, and of course it will depend in a 
very great measure upon Patty herself.” 

“*Oh, my gracious !” cried the young lady, “I am sure I shan’t do 
any thing to get intimate with that scaramouch of a girl, so you need 
not reckon upon it,—mind that. I’d see the queen, and the king too, if 
there was one, and all the princes and princesses upon the face of the 
earth at the bottom of the Red Sea before I’d demean myself to lick 
the feet of such a nasty, vulgar, ugly, beast of a girl as that!” 3 

“* Now Patty, I think you go rather too far,” said her father. ‘* Not 
that I want you to lick any body’s feet—that’s not the best way to get on 
in the world. But though your cousin is not to be compared with you as 
a fine handsome bouncing girl of her age, I don’t think she is too ugly 
to speak to either. Do you know, I should not wonder if some people 
were to think her quite pretty.” 

The quills rose again in the eyes, and on the lips of the susceptible 
Patty. ‘* How can you stand there talking such nonsense, papa!” 
said she sharply, ‘‘ as if I cared whether she was pretty or ugly. But 
when mamma talks of our getting intimate with her, or of our ever 
being such friends as Becky Sheepshanks and I was, it is altoge- 
ther provoking, and I would advise you both to give up the notion 
ho sy ~ alten it never will, and it never shall be. Nasty, stiff, great 

a y P 

**I tell you what, Patty,” said Mrs. O’Donagough stoutly, though 
secretly trembling at the reception her unpalatable invitation to the 
nursery dinner was likely to receive,—‘‘ I tell you what, miss, if you 
choose to set up your back at my relations in this way, I'll never try to 
make one of them take notice of you, and I should like to see where 
you would be then, and what good all the nice clothes I have been 
getting together would prove, without a single soul to look at them? 
Don’t keep knitting your brows that way, Patty. Youdon’t look much 
handsomer than your cousin now, I can tell you. I only wish you 
could see yourself!” : 

“ Well, ma’am! I can see myself easy enough, if that’s all,” replied 
Miss Patty, turning to the looking-glass, arranging her hair, and then 
flashing round again upon her admiring mother. ‘1am not at all 

ashamed to look at my own face.” 

‘¢ It would be rather odd if you were, Patty, I won't deny that,” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough smiling with a look of very undisguised admiration. 
‘‘ But that’s neither here nor there, my dear, we won’t talk of your 
beauty before your face, because that’s very bad manners; and into the 
bargain it is a great deal more to the purpose to determine what it will 
be the best to do about the time of your going to-morrow, my dear. 
My niece Agnes, who I must say seems inclined to do every thing ia 
her power to make you and Elizabeth as intimate as possible, has de- 
sired, as the greatest favour in the world, that you would spend the 
whole day with her. That is to say, go quite early, Patty, and not ce- 
remoniously like your papa and me, you know, at six o'clock, but be+ 
tween one and two, that you may take a long chatty ramble with her, 
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by the sea-side, after an early dinner. I hope you will like that, my 
dear? 1 am sure itis paying you a monstrous compliment.” ! 

“‘ Like it?” replied Patty, raising her voice toa very shrill tone, “ J 
like playing at being a baby all day long with that stupid oaf of a girl! 
—I can’t and I won’t, and that’s flat.’’; 

‘¢ Nonsense, Patty,” said Mr. O’ Donagough, “ that’s not the way to 
get on, I promise you. I won’t have you quarrel with your bread and 
butter in that style. Go? To be sure you will, and be thankful too, 
if you know what’s what.” 

‘¢ And pray what am I to do about my beautiful striped gauze dress, 
and my blue satin shoes? Am I to walk out with Miss Gawky in that 
fashion ?” 

‘* No, my dear, that is quite impossible. No! you cannot go fulb 
dressed, as we intended, that is entirely out of the question, for this 
time,” said her mother; ‘‘ you must just wear your new mousseline de 
laine, Patty. Itis an elegant thing, and yet quite good style for a 
morning. And your pink bonnet, you know, and the scarf; so that you 
will be perfectly first-rate in appearance, and enjoy besides theenormous 
advantage of letting every body in Brighton see that you are considered 
as one of the Hubert family.” 

‘IT wish with all my soul,” cried Patty, ‘‘ that every one of the Hu- 
bert family had been packed off for Botany Bay the day we left it! I 
see as {plain as daylight that you and papa both mean to lead me 
the life of a dog about em. You will make me run away if you do, 
T’ll tell you that, for I know I can’t bear it.” 

“« Don’t put yourself in such a fuss, Patty, for Heaven’s sake!” said 
her mother, but more coaxingly than scoldingly, for she still stood in 
very considerable dread of a final and positive refusal. ‘‘ Think, my 
dear girl, before you say so, of the beautiful fine parties, and the 
beaux, and the dances you'll be sure to come in for in Berkeley-square, 
if you do but play your cards well now! Think of all this, Patty, and 
do your very best to get thick with Elizabeth Hubert.” 

** Patty! your mother’s right this time,” said Mr. Q’Donagough, 
‘*so go at the time fixed, and say no more about it. I'll take you into 
a box at the playhouse the night after, if you'll be a good girl.”’ 

Miss O’Donagough had a phrase which will explain the effect these 
words produced upon her, namely, 

** When papa’s in earnest he és in earnest.” The promised play, too, 
undoubtedly helped her decision ; and altogether she was induced, after 
distorting her much-admired beauty by more than one grimace, to 
reply, ‘‘ Well, if I must, I’must. But it is as bad as being whipped, I 
can tell you that.” 

The subject was then judiciously permitted to drop, and the far 
future of next winter in London, with all the joys it might bring, took 
its place ; effectually arming the mind of Patty for the endurance of 
whatever present annoyance might arise, which, acting like Catholic 
penances, should lead to such a paradise! 

Meanwhile General Hubert, his lady and daughter, pursued their 
way homeward. It was probably not altogether from lack of a subject 
that they walked on so silently; but instead of words Mrs. Hubert 
only pressed her husband’s arm, to which he replied by somewhat of a 
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more caressing pressure in return, and the quietly-smiling pronunciation 
of the word ‘* Well?” Neither did their daughter say much, continuing 
to hold her mother’s hand in silence till the door-bell of their own 
mansion had been rung; and then smiling a little, and colouring a 
good deal, she said, ‘‘ Is not my cousin older than I am, mamma? 

“¢ She looks a vast deal older, certainly,” was the reply. 

“* Do you think she will like to play at looking for shells among the 
shingles, with Emily and me?” 

_ “ Perhaps not, my dear. You must endeavour to entertain her by 

rational conversation,” said Mrs. Hubert, entering the house, and not 
sorry, perhaps, to interrupt the discussion, by desiring her daughter 
immediately to get ready for the dinner, which was waiting for her. It 
was téte-d-téte, thereforc, that General Hubert and his wife entered the 
drawing-room, and there was something whimsical enough in the manner 
in which their eyes encountered after silently seating themselves in two 
arm-chairs, which faced each other. 

Agnes pursed up her beautiful mouth, and endeavoured to look 
— ; but the moment her eyes met those of her husband, they both 

aughed. This movement of the muscles, however, was quite involun- 
tary on the part of the lady, and speedily mastering it she said, 
a don’t, General Hubert, pray don’t laugh at it! What can we 
0?” 

‘IT cannot choose but laugh, Agnes,” replied her husband, ‘if you 
look so comically dismayed. And after all, my dear, 1 cannot say that 
we have seen any thing that ought greatly to surprise us. Your aunt 
Barnaby is as little altered as it is possible she could be in the time, I 
think. Of Mr. O’Donagough I have no remembrance, but he appears 
to me quite as well-looking and respectable a personage as we could 
reasonably hope for. Rather evangelical, I suspect; but under the cir- 
cumstances, I see no reason to object tothis. And as for their daughter, 
Icannot but think that she is as precisely what Mrs. Barnaby’s daughter 
might be expected to be, as it is possible to imagine. Wherefore, dear 
wife, look not so despondingly, but thank the gods that matters are no 
worse.” 

All this was said lightly and gaily, but Mrs. Hubert seemed to have 
lost all inclination to laugh. 

‘<I would not be ungrateful to the gods, Montague,” said she, ‘* but 
I must own I feel the arrival of the O’Donagough’s to be a very great 
misfortune.” 

‘‘ No, no, not so,” returned her husband; “ not a very great misfor- 
tune, Agnes. You must not class it so. Aunt Betsy will be a little 
outrageous, perhaps, but we must contrive to sooth her; and for the 
rest, be quite sure that a little good management to prevent our meeting 
often, and a little quiet patient civility when’ we do meet, will suffice to 
prevent any very serious annoyance.” 

‘¢ But our girl, Hubert? You take the thing so admirably en philo- 
sophe, that I will cease to torment myself about you. But is it not 
grievous that Elizabeth should —” 

«‘ Find a cousin more bright and blooming than herself? We must 
bear this, Agnes,” said the general; ‘ but this is all. Miss O’Dona- 
gough will do Elizabeth no harm, you may depend upon it.” 
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Soothed, if not satisfied, Mrs. Hubert indulged in no more repinings 
for the present; and feeling something like self-reproach at having ex- 
perienced so much more vehement a distaste for her relations than her 
noble husband appeared to do, she determined as far as possible to 
conquer, or at any rate to conceal it. To Elizabeth she said little 
more on the subject; but to Miss Wilmot, the daughter of her own 
early friend iad instructress, she ventured to speak with entire free- 
dom. The peculiarities of her ‘aunt Barnaby,” were already per- 
fectly well known to this lady; andtherefore, without scruple of any 
kind, she ventured to confess to her, that although she wished every 
possible attention and kindness to be shown to Miss O’Donagough, 
she did not wish the intercourse between the young ladies to grow into 
intimacy. 

*‘ Elizabeth is so childish, Miss Wilmot,” continued Mrs. Hubert, 
“‘ that though I do not greatly fear her catching the singular manners 
of this poor girl, I think she may not be capable.of — of disliking 
them, I believe is the only honest word, as much as I wish her to 
do.” 

** Not having yet seen the young lady,” replied Miss Wilmot, smil- 
ing, “I can give no opinion upon this—but—if Miss O’Donagough 
be like what Mrs. Compton describes her mother to have been, Elizabeth 
will not like her too well.” 

Very punctually at two o’clock Mr. O’Donagough himself conducted 

his young daughter to the door of General Hubert, and there took 
leave of her till the evening—his parting words being, ‘* Now Patty, 
mind your p’s and q’s. I know your mother often plagues you 
with a monstrous deal of preaching about one thing and another, 
and you know I never scold you for laughing at it. But she’s right 
this time about making the very best of yourself with those stiff dis- 
agreeable people—mind that, Patty.” 
- Don’t you trouble yourself about my turning ’em all to good ac- 
count, if any thing’s to be got out of ’em,” replied the young lady, 
with an expressive wink of the left eye; ‘and if I mind my hits that 
way, I expect you'll let me hate ’em as much as I please. That is fair, 
isn’t it?’ 

The house-door Opened as she finished the sentence, and her father 
departed, replying to it only by an acquiescent nod. 

Miss O’Donagough was immediately ushered into the back-parlour, 
where the table was already spread for dinner, and her two cousins 
seated on either side of their governess, who was reading to them Miss 
Edgeworth’s tale of the Prussian Vase, All three rose to receive her. 
The little Emily, as well as Miss Wilmot, was properly introduced by 
Elizabeth, and the necessary quantity of hand-shaking performed, 
while Miss Wilmot, laying aside the splendid pink bonnet and scarf of 
the gaily-dressed visiter, smiled furtively aside, as she remembered 
Mrs. Hubert’s anxiety, lest her pupil should be incapable of judging 
fitly of the peculiar graces she displayed. 

There was, however, in Elizabeth’s behaviour to her cousin, no symp- 
tom of her having as yet formed any judgment of her at all, for her 
manner spoke only the most perfect good-humour and civility, a little 
blended with embarrassment. : 
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** Do you like the sea, cousin Martha?” was the first attempt at the 
‘rational conversation” her mother had recommended. 

“* What, sailing upon it?” rejoined Miss Martha. 

“« No, I meant walking near it, and looking at it,” replied Elizabeth. 
‘‘ But I should like you to tell me all about sailing too. You have 
sailed a great way, have you not? And I have never been on the sea 
at all, except between Dover and Calais; and even that, you know, is 
not sailing. Did you like your voyage ?” 

“ Like it ?—-yes, to be sure I did. It’s monstrous good fun.” 

“*T think I should like it too,” said Elizabeth. ‘I never see any fine 
large ship passing up and down the channel, without wishing to be 
aboard her.” 

‘I don’t know about your liking it,” replied Miss Martha, “I 
think you seem too young to take such pleasure in it as I did. And 
besides, I don’t believe — There’s no fun I mean on board ship—at 
least I should think so—unless people are nearly grown up. I don’t 
think children would be taken so much notice of.” 

** Do you think so?” said Elizabeth, innocently. ‘I should fancy 
children might be very much amused. Don’t you think, Emily, that 

ou should like very much to run up and down the deck of a great 
arge ship ?” 

** Yes, I should,” said the little one, stoutly ; ‘* and I should not care 
if any body noticed me or not.” 

‘<1 suppose not, indeed, you little thing !’”’ said Martha, laughing. 

‘*‘Did the sea disagree with you at all, Miss O’Donagough ?” ine 
quired, Miss Wilmot. 

““Oh, lor, yes! I was as sick as a cat for the first week,” replied 
the young lady. ‘‘ You never saw any thing like it in your life. No 
sooner did I swallow any thing— You understood? (with an appro- 
priate grimace). But I had a good friend on board who took capital 
care of me, and always showed me which side of the ship to walk, and 
helped me up and down, and all that sort of thing, you know; and so 
by degrees it went off, and then I was as jolly as a tinker, and such an 
appetite! Oh, my! Howl did eat! And then we got to famous 
fun with ship-billiards; and all the rest of the time, till we got 
to Sheerness I liked it better than any thing else in the whole 
world.” 

‘ And after Sheerness, I suppose you felt impatient to get to land ?” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Yes, I did,” succinctly replied Miss O’Donagough. 

‘<I do not wonder at that. I think you must have been so impas 
tient to see England !’’ 

“Oh! no, not I. I did not care a straw about England just then. 
But we lost one of our best friends at Sheerness, and that spoilt every 
thing.” 

«Had you many passengers on board 2” 

‘‘T am sure I hardly know any thing about ’em. They were all 
nasty people.” 

<< All nasty people!” exclaimed little Emily. 

“ Yes, little one—all nasty people,” replied Martha, laughing. “I 
suppose she thinks I mean all dirty people. What a funny little soul 4 
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When you are.as old as me, Miss Emmy, you'll know what ladies 
mean whe they call people nasty. We don’t mean dirty clothes, nor 
dirty facesneither—but just every body we don’t like.” 

“If you don’t like me, will you say I am nasty 2?” demanded the 
littlegirl, looking at her rather reproachfully. 

“To be sure I shall—but I won’t dislike you if you'll give me a kiss, 
for I think you are very pretty.” 

*‘ But if I was not very pretty, should you call me nasty?” per- 
sisted the child. 

«* Yes, I dare say I should ; for I hate every body that is not pretty,” 
replied Martha, at the same time making one of her father’s peculiar 
grimaces in such a manner, as to indicate that Miss Wilmot was in 
hef thoughts... -Without making any reply respecting the offered salute, 
the little Emily turned towards her governess, and after leaning 
against her knee for a minute or two, took an opportunity when she 
pent her head, of putting her arms round her neck, and giving her a 
‘Well now! if. she isn’t kept in good order, I'll wonder,” said 
Martha, chucklirig. ‘She knows what a whipping is, or I’m much 
mistaken.”’ This was addressed in rather a low confidential voice to 
Elizabeth ; but before she could reply to it, the door opened, and the 
dinner entered. ° 

‘* That’s no bad sight, early as it is fordining., I am as hungry as a 
horse, Miss Elizabeth. Where am I to'sit?. What, here ?—next to the 
old lady? Let me sit.‘at the bottom and carve, shall I? You shall 
see if 1 don’t do it fit to be a married.woman. La! what a nice din- 
ner !:. What a pity it is we have got no beaux !” 

. (No. opposition being made to Miss O’Donagough’s placing herself at 
the bottom of the table, she sat down, and began vigorously to attack 
a leg of lamb, intended as the piéce de résistance of the entertainment. 

** Will you not»take some fish, Miss O’Donagough ?” demanded Miss 
Wilmot, yaidt4e ; 

‘* Yes, if there is. butter and sauce with it,” replied Martha: ‘but 
some of you must have mutton, ’cause I’ve cut this piece off. Here, 
Jittle:one, you shall have it.” 

.. Emily looked into the face of her governess, but said nothing. 

**Sénd it to me, my dear, if you please,” said Miss Wilmot; “but 
do’ not cut’ any more yet. ‘The young ladies both take fish.” The din- 
ner, sauce and all, being greatly to Miss O’ Donagough’s satisfaction, 
her spirits rose as it proceeded, and she went on‘in a sort of crescendo 
movement, eating and talking, till she had got into the highest possible 

-humour. 

‘* Well, after all, I think we shall be monstrous good friends, Eliza- 
beth!” said she, pulling a third glass of custard into her plate; “‘ and 
I don’t know but what it may be better fun dining in this way, and 
eating as much as I like, then if I had come in my gauze frock, and 
sat up doing grand with the old fogrums in the dining-room. I do hate 
old people like poison—don’t you ?” 

To this appeal, Elizabeth answered nothing; but almost involuntarily 
gave such a look to her governess, as friends are apt to exchange when 
something striking occurs, upon which, for the moment, they can make 
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no other commentary. Martha saw this look, and interpreting it her 
own way, shook her curls, gave a slight laugh, and said no more, per 
suaded that her cousin had intended to caution her against being too 
open-hearted in the presence of that first and foremost of fogrums, her 
governess. 

But although this persuasion silenced her for the moment, it rather 
added to her good-humour: and, on setting out for the promised walk 
by the sea-side, she took the arm of Miss Hubert with very cousinly 
familiarity, and drew her forward with a rapid step, in the hope of out- 
walking the governess and Emily, and thereby ensuring “a little fun,” 
and a great deal of confidential communication. 

Miss Wilmot, who knew her pupil well, and feared not any injury to 
her from the association beyond its present annoyance, made no effort 
to overtake them; and contented herself by answering as sedately and 
discreetly as she could, the speculations of the little Emily on their 
guest, which partook largely of that peculiar vein of observation in 
which children sometimes remark on what appears ridiculous to them, 
with a freshness and keenness of quizzing that might be sought for in 
vain, in the sallies of the most practised proficients in the art. 

On reaching the steps in the cliff, Miss O’Donagough had the ex- 
treme delight of perceiving that two gay-looking youths in regimentals, 
had just descended them, and were walking slowly onward the way 
they were about to go. 

‘¢ Make haste, Elizabeth! ain’t we lucky?” she exclaimed, on per- 
ceiving them, and setting the example of the speed she recommended, 
she placed her hand on the rail and ran down with extraordinary rapi- 
dity to the bottom of the flight. Though the light movements of her 
young companion hardly permitted her being very slow, Martha chid 
her delay, and ere she had fairly reached the last step, seized on her 
arm, and by a vigorous pull, obliged her to clear it by a jump. 

‘‘What a slow fool you are, Elizabeth!’ she exclaimed, again 
taking her arm, and drawing her rapidly forward; ‘let us pass them 
directly, and I’ll bet a guinea that before we have made tive steps, they 
will pass us.” 

** Why do you wish them to pass us, Martha?” said her companion 

with perfect simplicity. 
- Miss O’Donagough, looked back, thinking from these words that 
the governess must be within hearing; but, on the contrary, per- 
ceiving that she had stopped to fasten Emily’s shoe, she began laugh- 
ing in a tone so loud, that the young men both turned round to recon- 
noitre. 

The moment their eyes fell upon the young ladies, they stepped aside, 
and permitted them to pass, raising their hats at the same time in salu- 
tation. Miss Hubert bowed, and walked on. 

“* Well done you, Elizabeth!” said her companion, strongly com- 

ressing her arm, and tittering very audibly. ‘‘ How beautiful they 
look ! don’t they ? But they are only ensigns, both of them—I can tell 
ou that. I wish to goodness I knew their names.” 

‘< Do not speak so loud, cousin Martha, or they will hear you,” said 
Elizabeth, innocently, ‘It is Lord William Southwood and Mr. Teme 
pleton.” 
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“A lord!” cried the startled Martha, instantly turning round her 
head to look at them. ‘‘ You don’t say so? And he bowing to us so 

litely! Don’t you think we had better sit down upon that stone? 

ey must pass by it, you see, "cause of the water coming in so. Isn’t 
this capital fun ?” 

Miss Hubert was by no means a stupid girl, but she no more com- 
sae her cousin’s exclamations, than if they had been uttered in 

ebrew, and replied very simply, ‘* No, don’t sit there, Martha, there isa 
much better place a little farther on, where Miss Wilmot almost always 
lets us sit down, and if you did like looking for shells, you would find 
plenty there, such as they are.” 

‘* Looking for shells!” exclaimed Martha, bursting into loud laughter. 
** Oh, my! what a fool you are! or is it only put on, Elizabeth? That’s 
it—I see through it, I'll be hanged if I don’t. You are a deep one, 
= your bowings, and knowing so well what their names are, and 
all.” 

‘* What do you mean, cousin Martha? How can I help know- 
ing the names of those two gentlemen, if it is of them you are 
speaking?” replied Miss Hubert. ‘* They both dined at our house, 
yesterday.” 

““Gracious goodness! Is that true, Elizabeth? Dined at your 
_— ?——and one of them a lord! Will they come there again to- 

ay ?” 

‘‘ Ido not know,” teplied Elizabeth, laughing in her turn; “ but I 
am afraid not-—they do not come every day.” 

‘* Why didn’t you speak to them, you stupid girl, if you know them 
so well ?”” demanded Martha, reproachfully. 

*s | don’t know them. well,” replied’ her cousin; ‘‘I never see them, 
except for. a.very little while after dinner in the drawing-room.” 

‘** Have they been there more than once?” inquired Martha, 

** Yes, several times, I think—at Jeast Lord William has. I don’t 
remember seeing the other so often.” 

“Qh! how I wish!—I do think it was very—”’ But both sentences, 
warmly as they flowed from her heart, were cut short ere completed by 
the prudent Martha, who at that moment recalled her mother’s words 
concerning the importance of an intimate intercourse with the Hubert 
faiinily. Never did the admonition ofa parent come more forcibly 
upon the heart of a child. | 

“| must keep in with ’em, if I die for it!” was the mental exclama- 
tion, which followed the remembrance of. this maternal warning; and, 
perceiving, on once more turning round her head, that the officers had 
changed the direction of their walk, she again took the arm of her cousin, 
who had quitted her side for a moment to examine a choice morsel of 
sea weed, and began a direct and deliberate attack upon her affections, by 
praising her eyes, and the handkerchief that was tied round her neck ; 

inting, that she thought her mamma kept her a great deal too back, and 
that her governess was already afraid of her; concluding with an as- 
surance that she never liked any girl so well before in all her life, and 
that she hoped to her heart they should be very very intimate, and stick 
together like very near relations, as they really were. To all this, 
Elizabeth answered gently and civilly, but reached home at last 
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with a feeling of self-reproach for being so very tired of her cousin’s 
company. 

Their tea-table awaited their return, and, notwithstanding the sub- 
lime speculations for the future, which filled the heart and head of Miss 
O’Donagough, the cherries and the cakes spread before her were suffi- 
ciently attractive to keep her tranquilly in the school-room, till the la- 
dies had left the dinner-parlour. 

‘¢ Now we will go up stairs, and see your mamma, shall we?” said 
Miss Hubert. 

**Oh, yes! if you will—I’m quite ready when I’ve done eating this 
one queen-cake more. And you really don’t know if there’s any officers 
or not dining here ?”’ replied her cousin. 

‘* No, indeed I do not,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

It is very probable that neither the aunt nor the niece were very 
sorry to have their ¢éte-d-téte interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Wilmot and the young ladies. Mrs. O’Donagough had already ob- 
tained all particulars respecting the present residence and manner of 
life of her ‘* dear brother-in-law,” Mr. Willoughby, and of the number 
of grandchildren bestowed upon him by his daughter Nora—had ex- 
pressed the most ‘ heartfelt delight,” at hearing that she would be sure 
to see them all during the ensuing season in London, and was by that 
time quite ready to scrutinize the countenance of her daughter, in order 
to ascertain how the long day had answered. 

Great was the contentment which attended this examination of a 
countenance exceedingly capable of showing whether its owner were 
pleased or the contrary. It was immediately evident to Mrs, O’Dona- 
gough that her daughter was in one of her most amiable moods; and 
though there had been no party at dinner, and consequently but little 
opportunity of displaying the studied elegance of her own appearance, 
still “the style of every thing about her darling Agnes,” was such as 
to make her feel more sensibly than ever the immense importance of 
being united to her by the tenderest ties of affection. It could not, 
therefore, fail of being very delightful to her to perceive that Martha, 
whom, as she had told her husband, “‘ she greatly feared she should find 
in the dumps” was radiant in smiles and good-humour, and apparently 
on the best possible terms with that ‘*stupid shy-looking thing,” her 
cousin. 

Not only, indeed, had the dinner, the servants, and the plate of her 
beloved Agnes, excited all the warm affections of Mrs. O’ Donagough’s 
heart, but the observations she had made on her husband during the 
repast, tended to convince her very forcibly, that he, too, cautiously as 
he had hitherto expressed his feelings on the subject, attached great 
importance to the connexion, Never had she before seen him as he 
appeared to her on this important day. Quiet, reserved, respectful, 
rather religious in his language, but with amiable humility abstaining 
from giving too serious a tone to the conversation, his wife gazed and 
listened with equal admiration and astonishment, while he developed a 
degree of talent, for which she, even in her fondest days, had never 

iven him credit. 

‘‘ It shall not be my fault,” said she internally, ‘if he is not re- 
warded for all this cleverness. He knows what he is about as well as 
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most men, and he shan’t be stopped for want of a helping hand from 
me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. O’Donagough was enchanted, beyond the power of 
language to express, with her “ little great-niece Emily,” declared Eliza- 
beth ‘‘ by far the loveliest creature she had ever seen,” and was obliged 
to pull out her pocket-handkerchief when speaking of their dear grand- 
mother, and the astonishing likeness which they both bore her. 

Mrs. Hubert listened to it all with great sweetness, but suffered no 
great time to elapse between the coffee and the tea, and hinted to 
Miss Wilmot that she did not wish Emily to be kept up beyond her 
usual hour. 

Very soon after her departure, Mr. O’Donagough broke off his mild 
discussion with the general on the importance of enforcing a pure.mo- 
rality throughout the army, and rising said, 

‘“‘T am afraid it is getting very late, my dear, you know my habits, 
and must not suffer even the happiness of this blessed reunion to inter- 
fere with what we know to be our duty.” 

On this Mrs. O’Donagough rose too, with a look of meekness that 
really seemed quite angelic, saying, ‘‘ Oh! no—not for the world!” 
and, as if moved by the most perfect family sympathy, Martha slapped- 
to the volume of engravings she was examining at the same moment, so 
that the leave-taking was sudden and prompt, and in less than two 
minutes after it began, the Allen O’Donagough family found themselves 
enjoying the sea-breeze on the broad flag-stones of the Marine Parade. 

“Thank God, that’s over!” cried Mr. Allen O° Donagough as soon 
as thay had fairly cleared the premises. 

‘‘ J shall not be sorry to get home and have a draught of porter, it 
has been so dreadfully hot all day,” observed his lady. “But to be 
sure, nothing could be kinder or more flattering ! ¥ 

“© Oh, lor ! I am as tired as a dog,” exclaimed Martha, stretching 
out her arms, and yawning vehemently ; ; * but I don’t care a straw—I 
know what I know about the people that visit there, and I’ll be hanged 


if I don’t take care to be one of them.” 
** You are your father’s own child, Patty!” said Mr. O’Donagough, 


recovering his usual tone ; ‘‘ we shall make something of ’em between 
us.’ 
‘Well! to be sure it is a pleasure to introduce you both to my re- 
lations! and depend upon it, you will never repent being civil to 
them,” said his wife, with rather a mysterious nodding of the head, 


made visible as they reached their own door, by the light of the lamp 
that hung over it. , 


(To be continued.) 
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ODE TO BRUNEL, THE ARCH-EXCAVATOR, 


“ Thus far into the bowels of the land. 
Have we arched on, despite impediment !” 
Suaxspsare occasionalised. 
Gigantic human mole! 
Live Auger with a piercing soul! 
Determined delver, perforator shrewd, 
Great miner, scooper curious and profound, 
That digg’st a darksome way to glory’s goal, 
And findest thy best laurels thickly strew’d 
Under the ground! 
Thou Penetration’s self personified ! 
Born through the earth to reach the skies, 
Pattern for all who stoop to rise, 
Enthusiast, who hast 
In obstacles thy pride ! 
Hail, O Brunel! to thy hard-working worth, 
Whether this present greeting 
To thee, whose merits far outrun a sonnet, 
Shall find thee some contrivance bold completing 
In thy new berth . 
Beneath the earth, 
Or of thy ponderous project pondering, on it. 


Since human skill began 
Its ardent course within achievement’s field, 
Few marvels to renown have more appeal’d 
Than thy grand scheme 
(Which Envy sighs at, e’en while she condemns) 
To throw a subterraqueous span 
’Neath the cross-current of that mighty stream, 
Old Thames ! 
Vainly that auncient river-god, 
Scowling and leering ’neath his fishy locks, 
Rolleth indignant all his liquid tons 
Over thy tunnel. List! Methinks he mocks, 
And scolds alternate, with transition odd, 
And makes a fuss, 
As thus : 
“ Who is the man, colleagued with Labour’s sons, 
That stirs this hubbub underneath my bed ? 
Ods flounders 
Depart, intrusive crew, fly, terror-sped, 
Or ere you're dead— 
Who copes with me, inevitably founders ! 
Thus undermining me, 
This delving Diggory, 
To what doth he aspire ? 
Dares he to hope to set the Thames on fire ? 
Or is’t the purpose of his plaguy pranks 
To cause an extra run upon my banks ?* 
He thinks to stop me, eli? to stop me out, 
No doubt, 
But I can tell him, spite of all his vaunt, 
Dam me he shan’t ! 





* This effect, in the shape of a daily concourse of pressing customers on either bank 
of Father Thames, is likely to be now soon realized : but in that case, the satisfaction 
of all demands is not a thing to be doubted of, 
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Pooh! bricks and mortar, 
And clay, and a and what not besides, 
Can these one rush, avail against my water? 
I'll spoil your play— 
I'll with perpetual dripping baste your hides, 
And, for this crime, 
I'll make your time 
siti One long St. pen day. 4 
adman, ve, thy watery-grave endeavour 
Pursue : ee shalt comin a dead halt, 
And in this enterprise thou shalt 
Be thine own undertaker, once for ever ; 
And thine offensive, most repulsive “ shield,” 
Shall find my bed a second Buckler’s-bury ! 
Then, to glut well my wishes, 
My vengeance o’er thy corse to wield, 
And with thy finish to make merry, 
I'll cast thee up, and give thee to my fishes ! 
Yet, wherefore with such laurels should I wreathe me? 
This “civil engineer,” 
Uncivil, and the rabble he brings here, 
Are they not all—and after all—dbeneath me ?” 


Thus angry flouting Thames would seem to exclaim ; 
But what car’st thou, my trump ? 
For when his envious waters rude 
- ‘ Dare to intrude, 
10u, to thy purpose ever “ game,” 
Dost quietly compel them back to jump 
With thy good pump !* 
Nay, for a deluge mustered, when they go a- 
Head, they but find in thee a ready Noah. 
Water and earth shall yield to thy mind's fire, 
Excellent Excavator! Thy brave will 
No damps shall chill, 
No toils out-tire. 


Some have called Waterton “ a pretty rider ;” 
Whose boast it is to have crocodiles bestridden, 
’Spite of their teeth ; but thy bold wits 
Make his in the comparison seem hidden, 
Or poorer than to Burgundy is cider— 
For thou mak’st Opposition’s self thy hack, 
And rid’st on Difficulty pick-a-back, 
Mast’ring it by hard bits! 


Hail, hail then to thy plan! which shall, 

From neighbours discommunion lopping, 

Make Rotherhithe shake hands with Wapping, 
And each tow'rd each become transitional. | 
If action be the food of hope, bore on ! 

Drive thy cross purpose forward to the end on’t : 
Soon shall thy cares be gone : 





® The dismissal thus alluded to, is commonly effected at the rate of two hundred 
and forty gallons per minute. 

+ The er t Craieten of the tunnel (that which occurred in 1828), would un- 
doubtedly have served, not only an immediate ejectment, but a “‘ nolle prosequi, upon 
any adversary less determined than the subject of these rhymes. His courage, how- 
ever, admitted of no dilation; he was waterproof to the back-bone; and he only sus- 
pended his operations to return to the attack with vigour renewed. 





Ode to Brunel, the Arch-Excavator. 


Soon shall that bugbear dark, 
Low-water mark, 

Surpassed, confess thee lord of the ascendant. 
Commercial millions bless thy steady track : 
All Europe, curiously upon the rac 

Until the prize be won, 
And its rich course of usefulness n, 
Doth clap thee (figuratively) on the back, 
with one voice doth say, 
“ Cut away 
Enamoured of thy merits rare 
An genius fine, 
Methinks I hear Britannia’s self declare 


(Shaking her spear, and Shakspeare semi-quoting) 


* Brunel ! 
I love thee well, 
And evermore be officer of mine !” 


Oh! haste thee (would J say) thou wizard doting, 


Thou of the hour-glass and scythe, 
How tardy thou appearest ! 
Drag on the nee goatee | day of strange delights 
That shall see London wights 
Proceed by Hi way to Rotherhithe, 
And find it nearest ! 
The cockney then his under-water walk 
Shall take secure, and, as his poling eyes 
prise 


To scan each well-compacted part, 
Shall, in his “ London particular” twang of talk, 
Extol, Brunel, thy “ vonder-vorking hart.” 
Descending beaux dry-shod their course shall urge, 
And diving belles, untouched with wet, emerge : 
But most the sons of science 
Shall dwell, enraptured, on each vast appliance— 
The skill, the thought, the energy combined, 
The touching triumph of a struggling mind ! 


Fixed then in brilliance thy renown 
Shall be—noé meteoric: 
Honours thy name shall crown ; 
The Page, too, that assists to hand thee down 
Unto posterity, shall be historic |* 
Thy lustre forth to shed, 
Glory shall gird thy head, 

While Fame prepares her laurels for thy feat : 
And if some file, fit and neat, 

Be wanting for thee, when thy work’s complete, 
The muse would whisper a convenient one, 
(Allow her, in her joy, a little fun)— 

Lord Boring-done ! 





G. D. 





* This declaration would seem primd facie tobe nomore than @ su 
truism—were there not reason to believe that the muse covertly inten 


212 


uity—a mere 
here a passing 


tribute to the rising talent of Mr. Thomas Page, the acting engineer, whose steadiness 
and mental resources in the arduous post he fills, have been found invaluable by Mr. 
Brunel, and afford the fairest warrant for his own future eminence. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS*” 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER, 
Part IV. 


Wuew Dr, Puffs, of , discovered by the information of a ‘“d—d 
kind friend,” as Sheridan says, that I had ventured to describe the little 
interview which we had near St. John’s-terrace, with its causes and 
effects, his rage knew no bounds. He read my No. III. to the énd; 
and stormed and grinned, and would have stamped and sworn, had not 
a twinge of gout prevented the former, and a sense of decericy the latter, 
He would have doubtless burnt the N. M. M. in his anger, if it had 
not cost him three shillings and sixpence, and fires were out—of season. 
He displayed, too, a degree of weakness, at which, in so old an Oxford 
man, 1 must confess I am surprised. Instead of keeping quiet and 
allowing his friends to talk of him, and not to him, upon a subject, 
which he felt to be disagreeable in the extreme, he gave positive orders 
to his scout to lay the object of his detestation on the table, within his 
reach, for he is still confined to his easy chair (as he’ calls the seat ‘im 
which he sits when he is uneasy), that he may compel every one, who 
calls upon him to condole with him on his ailments, to read_ the article 
aloud to him; the corisequence of this injudicious conduct is, that the 
Dr, is much more talked about than he otherwise would ‘have been. It 
seems that he does not so much care about being thought an angry man, 
or one prone to excesses in the arts of eating and drinking, as the 
being misrepresented—so he has the courage to callit—as a person so 
incommoded with fat, as to be unable to rub his gouty toe. 

He was foolish enough to send to the Bursar of St. Peter's College— 
the best friend I have, and request him to call upon him; alleging, in 
excuse for giving him that trouble, that he was suffering from a slight 
attack of rheumatism, brought on by the excessive heat of the weather. 

Our Bursar accordingly went, not in the least anticipating the warm 
reception he met with—much warmer than the weather—the doctor’s 
causa mali—but thinking to have a little chat about the commemoration 
concerts and other matters, with perhaps a little scandal about the 
young ladies, to which old gentlemen are generally addicted, par- 
ticularly old bachelors. 

Upon giving a masonic rap at the door to let him know he was not 
a dun—a voice unusually sharp and loud bade him ‘“ come in,” which 
he obeyed as usual, and found Dr. Puffs seated, with an expression of 
face consonant with his voice—his injured foot carefully pillowed on a 
leg-rester, and the memorable crutch-headed cane in his hand—by his 
side stood a small round table, with a bottle of sherry, and a very large 
wine-glass upon it—for he had had an early light dinner of green-pea 
soup, salmon, lamb, and young potatoes, two little entremets, & lobster 
salad, and some fromage de Neufchatel, and was just taking advantage 
of his physician’s permission to take four glasses of white wine—but to 
prolong K tn enjoyment, meant to take them in eight half glasses; he 








* Continued from No. ccxxiii., page 366. 
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had drunk abottle of Dublin porfer with his. dinner, as the medical 
man had only forbidden deer. * Be seated, sir,” said he to our Bursar, 
who was walking up to shake hands with him. ‘ Be seated, sir;” at 
the same time bowing in a very dignified and distant manner, as low as 
he could, which was not very low—for his double chin and prominent 

=e of middle, rendered the operation difficult, and made him 
feel choky, 

‘* T have sent for you, sir, to complain of the infamous treatment [ 
have experienced at the pen of that old twaddle, Peter Priggins, he has 
exposed himself and me too ;” and the crutch descended emphatically 
upon the rug, ‘ Really,” replied our Bursar, ‘‘ I don’t see—” 

** Don’t see—you won't see, sir; have you read his stupid, dull, 
foolish, disreputable, ill-concocted stuff?” of 

** Certainly, and I think—” 

_* Ay—think—that’s more than he does—there is not a thought in 
him, except of annoying me—I don’t care a—a—a farthing, sir, about 
his falsehoods as to my being gouty and greedy, proud and passionate, 
but to say that I am fat !—obese !—unwieldly ! when I always button 
my own gaiters—except during an attack of rheumatism (which was 
always), is such an outrageous example of mendacity, that I’ll—-I’ll—” 

Qur Bursar benevolently interrupted him, to give him time to re- 
cover his breath, by inquiring what he would do ? 7 

“* Why, sir, I'll not have him rusticated! I'll not haye him expelled ! 
V'll not have him discommoned—but I'll have him excommunicated ! 
I'll have him fined! put into the pillory! I'll have him transported ! 
Nay, I'll be—blessed! if I don’t have him hanged !” 

The peculiar apoplectic hue to which I alluded in my last Number 
spread rapidly over his face, the foam rushed from his mouth, like a 
pig's in a passion ; he raised his crutch higher and higher, ashe grewmore 

ud and energetic, and at the climax threw it from his hand (to enable 
him to point to his gullet with his finger, as he laid his head over his 
left shoulder, to mimic my last moments), and knocked down the bottle 
of sherry, the large glass, and the table on which they stood. Nor did 
the mischief end there. His favourite tom-cat, that was sleeping on the 
rug; received the weight of his master’s displeasure, and, in order to 
extricate himself from the superincumbent mahogany, fastened his 
talons in the gaiterless calf of the angry gentleman’s healthy leg—his 
temper—I mean Tom’s—not being so serene as usual, from the fact of one 
of the undergraduates having paid him off for the annoyances. his 
gutteral amours caused him nightly, by pouring half a pint of turpen- 
tine on his back and setting light to it. The doctor’s scream of agony, 
in the key of A sharp in alt, brought the Bursar to his assistance; who 
only made matters worse, for not knowing the mechanism of a T rest, 
he tripped up that ticklish bit of furniture, and the gouty foot fell flap 
to the ground. 

The screams in alt were now changed for groans in the base, and so 
intense was the agony depicted on his face that it shocked our Bursar, 
and called forth the sympathies of Tom, who “ withdrew his claws,” 
as they.say in parliament, and showed his sensibility by rubbing his 
sore back against his master’s pimply nose—walking backwards and 
forwards over his stomach, to prolong the pleasing pastime. 
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Rub my leg! rub my leg!” cried the doctor, when he had reco- 
vered strength enough to throw Tom out of window, and wind enough 
to pe: ‘rub my leg, my dear sir! Peter Priggins is right, I can not 

so low !!” 

Fortunately his scout, who saw Tom flying out of the window, sus- 
goood his master was in one of his tantarums, and coming up re- 

eased him from his distressing situation, and our Bursar left -him, 
promising for me that I did not mean to annoy him or any body else. 

Kickum too, the hackman, was indignant because | cxouied the 
kicking and biting propensities of Woodpecker and old Peter, “ two 
osses as had yarn’d him more money nor any two in Hoxford. Was 
their characters to be taken away as hif they was hanimals hof ha hin- 
ferior horder? I'll write to Priggins hall habout hit.” 

So he did, and here is a copy of his very polite communication, 


‘* To Mr. P. Priggins, 
“St. Peter’s College-lane. 

** Mr. Kickum the livery-stable kipper’s very respekfull kumplimunts 
to Mr. Priggins, and if you venters to take away any more of my horses 
kracters, and injer my trade, He’s blest if he won’t stick a pitchfork 
into yor hinde quarters, and larrup your thick head with the besum, 

** Your humble servant, 
“CALEB KIckum. 

¢ Jewly 3.” 


Those who know me will readily conceive that I treated this vulgar 
ir aaa of the hackman with the contempt it deserved ; for although 

ickum may be a good judge of horseflesh (a bonus judex carnis equi 
as one of my former masters turned it in his spectator exercise) his 
note will show that he has no right to interfere in Atter-ary matters, out 
of his own stables. 

I am compensated for these little annoyances to which all great 
writers are exposed, by the approbation of persons whom I consider 
superior to any other class of men in the world—the members of the 
university of Oxford. I am also inclined to think, allowing for the 
envy they feel at my so totally eclipsing them, that my fellow scouts 
are highly pleased that one of their body should throw a lustre on 
the rest ; at least Dusterly says, that ‘‘ the hopinions at the Shirt hand 
Shotbag hare hunanimous hin hasserting that Hi ham han honour to hus 
hall, hand that my harticles himprove hevery time,” which is very 
flattering. 

I generally go into college once or twice a day—to the buttery ;—not 
that I have any actual business there; but it seems so natural to me 
after so many years of service to leave my hat in the porter’s lodge, 
have a gossip, and taste the tap, that I cannot resist it. I feel an inte- 
rest in the college that none but an old servant can feel—though I leave 
my Own interest—my weekly one pound one—entirely to our Prin- 
cipal. I cannot say that I associate with undergraduates so willingly 
as I had used todo. A race has arisen that know not Peter, and my 
suggestions and expostulations are not listened to with the respectful 
attention they were wont to be. It was only the other day as I was 
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kindly informing a young gentleman, whose allowance from his father, 
a country clergyman with a large family, is 2002. per annum, that 
twelve pair of buckskins, and six of top-boots, was rather too large an 
order for a man of his income, when instead of receiving the hint as it 
was meant, he threatened to “ knock a hole right through me,” and 
called me a “* meddling old ass.” I have even been subjected to the dis- 
le operation of having the beer I have been drinking 
violently over my face and white tie, and pins stuck into the calves of 
my legs, which are decidedly large for so old a man, to ascertain that 
they were not sham. 

n this account I do not visit the undergraduates’ rooms so often as 
formerly; but I still frequent the common-room, where my son is acting 
as my successor, ‘‘ filius tali patre dignus,” and offer my assistance 
when strangers assemble thickly ; though, like all young men, he fancies 
he can do very well without me. 

By the senior members I am received with the same benignity as 
ever, though there is a very great difference to be found in the common 
room now to what it was formerly—less rere? and an assumption 
of superior sanctity by men who-—but I never did split, and I won’t do 
so now—only I could show that some very bad saints are manufactured 
out of yery good sinners, and I often smile as I stand behind the screen 
in the common room (very handy things those screens are) and hear 
some of the hardest drinkers in their undergraduate days speaking with 
pious enthusiasm of the decrease of inebriety, and attributing it to 
their precepts and example, instead of to the introduction of light 
French and Rhenish wines, and late dinners. In my time the men 
used to dine at three o’clock, and had little or nothing to do but drink 
until six o’clock, and then sally out to the coffee-house, kick up a row 
in the streets, and home to broiled bones and mushrooms’ at nine ; 
ending the night with bishop, cardinal, and egg-flip. 

Coffee-houses are now annihilated, and six o’clock dinners and claret 
are seldom followed by suppers. There is also much better accommo- 
dation for evening walks round Oxford than there had used to be, 
which will account for less drinking ; but the members of the hand-in- 
hand club, as the supersancti have been properly denominated, are very 
much mistaken if they fancy that there are not men now, as gay and 
jovial as they were once themselves. 

Great allowances are to be made for young men in the heyday of 
their youth, and just freed from the restraint of school, with the com- 
mand of a little ready money and unlimited credit. While boys, they 
fancy themselves men (for many enter at fifteen), and rush into in 
dulgences and extravagances, which they would not do if they were a 
little older; and the system of cramming them too much at schools, so 
as to leave little or nothing to be done at college (except they read for 
a class, which not one in fifty does if he be a man of property in pro- 
spectu), gives them a great deal of spare time which mast be filled up 
somehow; and how it is filled up, those who have known Oxford 
longest, know best. 

ne of the many humorous scenes of by-gone days, which crowd 
my memory, now occurs tome. I shall describe it and call it, 
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wit v0 .teelict inate aid warban j 264) eeveoh taniead 
igilw (Mite SENGLETON SLIPBLOP’S GREAT-GO PARTYH: 7) bois) 

“The hero of my tale, Mr. Singleton Slipslop, was of that species» | 
usually called ‘‘ nice young men! ooetgceedeagl fi effeminate in person, 
and over-particular in dress—showing a decided penchant for j 
and fine clothes, with an inordinate taste for perfumery.:: Hé would ° 
have made a capital drag across country—even with the: wind: due’ 
north, and a cloudless sky. i Lest ids iifee 

‘* There is an old adage, that when there is but one childy:there/are *~ 
sure to be three fools, and the truth of it was fully'proved inthe family 
of the Slipslop’s.of Slop Hall, in the moist part of the county of*Lin- » 
coln, Slipslop pére was a man of very retired habits, and \of*a‘stu- | 
dious turn of mind; seldom wishing to go out into society; which was 
fortunate, as the fens were not in his days remarkable for the practica 
bility of their roads... He had never thonght of a woman since ‘his 
mother’s death, much less of marrying one; but the idea of taking 
unto himself a wife, was suggested to him by one of two circumstances 
—the reading of a treatise on ‘‘ Polygamy among the Turks,” in:which 
were some lusciously-drawn descriptions of a harem, or a hint from his 
lawyer, Mr. Cute, that it was a pity so fine a landed property; : 
it was mostly under water, should go out of the male branch of*the 
Slipslop family. Hx at bes9 

‘‘ Mr. Cute saw that the hint had been partly taken, and invited his 
wealthy client to visit him, and talk the matter over after a quiet dinner 
and glass of wine. They dined alone, and the subject of conversation 
was renewed ; the lawyer giving several very glowing descriptions of the 
joys and -delights of wedlock, which he was fully justified in doing, as 
o had been married for fifteen years, and his wife was:dead..: Though 
Slipslop’s imagination was one of the damp gunpowder species, the 
match was so perseveringly applied by the lawyer, that it. began to 
ignite ; and when once alight, blazed away like the devil—a gunpow- 

er devil I mean. 

‘¢ At this interesting moment, the tea and coffee were introduced, and 
with them Miss Catherine Cute, a young lady having sixteen years, 
with a pink and white face, and frock, and an irresistible inclination to 
piety in her pretty blue eyes. The bait was thrown at a judicious mo- 
ment; Slipslop nibbled, and finally bit—though some said he was 
bitten, When young men or women marry persons older than them- 
selves—for money, they are generally applauded for their prudence ; 
whereas their aged partners are called old fools for their pains. This I 
think wrong. A young man may find courage enough for a wife of 
any age; but for an old man to marry an old woman, is as bad as 
eating a boiled sucking-pig without salt. A man on the furthersideof — 
fifty, requires a condiment of some sort. , 

Great were the rejoicings at Slop Hall amongst the guests who.could 
wade thither, !when Miss C. Cute became Mrs. Slipslop; but. still 
greater when Mr. Epicene, the man-midwife announced the birth of, 
and Parson Prattle, vicar of ae ya (the parish in 
which Slop Hall was located), baptized, the heroo my tale, and the heir 
of the entail, Mr, Singleton Slipslop. te 
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‘* Whether it was the surprise at finding himself a real father, ot the 
unwonted quantity of wine he drank to-.celebrate «the event, which 
affected his health, I cannot say; but the melancholy fact is, that he 
died soon after, leaving Mrs. S, a widow, young, but not disconsolate;with 
4000/.per annum, and Master Singleton a baby in Jongs, an‘orphan. °°” 

“¢ Although. the widow might, by the conditions of the will, | 
drawn up by her father, have married again without any diminution’ of’ 
her income, until her son came of age, she did not-do-so.; being; pro» ’ 
bably, doubtful whether a second marital would make his‘exit as ily," 
or treat-her as indulgently as her first had done.’ « ° 16 Ch OTHE 

‘* It was not likely that‘a young gentleman, situated as Master Sin-"' 
gleton was—an only child of his mother, and she a widow, and heir ‘to 
four thousand a: year, would easily on being spoiled, crammed;'and — 





physicked. The tame rabbit-keeping and nursery-governess system)'was ~ 


successfully persevered in until he reached his fourteenth year ;.“whet’ 
old lawyer Cute thinking it a very swell thing to talk’of ‘* my grands" 
son at Eton,” resolutely insisted on sending him to that royal establish= 
ment, to the joy of the son, who ‘had visions ofvnoble playfellows 
before his eyes, and ‘the consternation of his mother, who had*some 
doubts in her mind as to improvement of his morals resulting from such 
associations. . | 
_ ‘“Grandpére was inflexible, and away went poor Singleton in a car- 
riage and four with the old butler and mamma's blessing, his pockets) 
full of money, his eyes of tears, his boxes of nice new clothes, cakes, 
toys, jams, and jellies. A week had scarcel ee when: his 
anxious mother received a letter sealed with a bit of chewed bread, 
bearing upon it the mark of the Eton post, and some very dirty fingers.’ ° 
She opened it hastily and easily, and the contents were very’ satisfac- ( 
tory as the reader will see. : r noad ssl s 


+ oe 


‘“** My dear Mamma, ey enw Mod 


‘¢¢] can’t stay here, and I won't stay here, and if: you'don’t 
fetch me away, I’ll run away. As soon as old Corkscrew, the 
butler, had left me at the dame’s house, I was shoved into a field among 
five hundred of the rudest and) naughtiest boys you ever saw; they 
called me spoony, and green, and all sorts of names, and knocked me 
about, and kicked me till I cried, and then they kicked me for crying»; 
that | should not care so much about, but they got and eat all my ‘cakes 
and sweetmeats, broke all my toys, burnt a great hole in my white 
jean trousers, with a red-hot poker, pulled all the basket-buttons off 
my sky-blue poole, and chucked my new hat up into a high elm, 
where it is still. I have to get up'at 5 o’clock every morning, clean my 
master’s shoes and boots, knives and forks, make his breakfast, and go 
without my own. ‘Lhave not had a mouthful of dinner since I-came. 
My linen is all torn, and I’ve got two black eyes and a swelled» nose, 
and I would have run home:before now, only I've got:no money left— 
the ten guineas you gave me being spent to pay for my footing at the 
Christopher, and a new barber's pole which another boy stole, andswore 
it was me. If: you don’t send for me to-morrow I shall drown myself— 


I’ve looked out oP deep hole on purpose. How are my rabbits ? 


‘‘ « Your affectionate unhappy son, 
‘6 ¢SinGLETON SLIPSLOP. 
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, 44 PS. havenot got a wafer, nora halfpenny to buy one with; I 
zoust therefore use the ian succedaneum,’ 


oo Mes. Sli 


“‘ The receipt of this affecting epistle threw Mrs. Slipslop into vio- 
lent hysterics, which were succeeded by a fixed determination to 
went the ‘horrid suicide’ of her son, by.sending Mr, Corkscrew off to 
fetch him home at a minute’s notice. When he arrived at Eton, he 
found his young master, but could scarcely recognise him; for, in addi- 
tion to the ill-treatment indicated in his letter, he had been soundly 
thrashed for daring to write home to his mother—a fact which his most 
intimate friend had under a promise of secrecy disclosed to the whole 
echool—and his countenance wasa fac simile of amap of England with 
the counties distinguished by different colours, his tears doing for the 
rivers. 

‘* Grandpére was vexed and indignant at the failure of his favourite 
project, but withdrew his opposition to his removal from Eton, upon 

ing his grandson describe, without exaggeration or embellishment, 
the benefits of the fagging system, and the judicious means adopted for 
rendering gentlemen’s sons fully capable of judging .of the qualities of 
their valets, by making them practically acquainted with the duties ex- 
pected of gentlemen in that ‘ sitivation. 

Singleton’s education, however, was not to be neglected; as the 
future master of Slipslop Hall, if not an M.P., would of course be a 
J.P.—an office which requires a great deal of learning and much 
study, as any one who frequents the courts of quarter sessions will rea- 
dily allow. A private tutor, or as they call such things in Oxford—a 
private coach (I presume from the fact of their having a drag upon 
them in their journey through life) was adopted as a pis aller, and the 
rector was requested by Mr.Cute, to come and play a game of cribbage 
and recommend a proper person as a tutor. | 

‘* The invitation was accepted of course, for the cellars of Slipslop 
Hall were well filled, and the contents of the respective bins well 
known to the worthy clerical. -The cards and cribbage-board were pro- 
duced, ‘and a strangely-mingled discourse ensued, on the subject of 
tricks and trumps, tutors and testimonials, pegs and proficiency. 

s¢* My deal,’ cried the rector, lifting the pack with one hand, and 
his glass of old East-India with the other, ‘‘ and I'll bet a shilling on the 
rubber ; but as I was saying, my young friend, Mr. Shanks of Corpus, is 
just the man to suit you; he is of high standing—fifteen two—where’s 
my peg?—in his college, and has taken honours—there’s the king—in 
the university ; he will get Singleton on very fast—two for his heels— 
and they will agree admirably—two for that pair—and I am sure Mrs. 
-Slipslop will not hesitate to reward his services, for she has—a flush of 
diamonds—sense enough to appreciate—my crib—his merits ; so I'll 
write to him on that head—two for his nob—and I’ve no doubt he'll 
see that—it’s my game—he can’t do better than take—the odds on the 
rubber, five to two—our offer.’ : 

The result of this strange mixture of pasteboard and classical ho- 
nours was, that the Reverend Nathan Shanks of Corpus, condescended 
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to exchange the dulness of his college rooms, and the in- 
eome arising from cramming wre ae eo for a suite of cheerful 
rooms at the Hall, and four hundred a year with the prospect of suc- 
ceeding the present incumbent in the rectory of Sli -cum-Slo perv 
A sacrifice on his part that merited the laudations he did not fail | y 
to utter in the hearing of the lady-mother. 

‘“* Mr. Shanks, in addition to a considerable portion of talent and 
great application, which had ensured him one prize and a ‘double 

» was possessed of more cunning—worldly wisdom is the more 
elegant term—than is generally discoverable in gentlemen who ‘ waste 
the midnight oil’ in searching for deeply-buried Greek roots, and 
assigning doubtful dates to still more doubtful historical events. He 
did not, therefore, irritate his pupil by working him too hard, nor his 
mother, by bringing the ‘lily-hue of study’ on her son, by much con- 
finement—the consequence was he became a favourite with both, and 
enjoyed more licence and more comforts than generally fall to the 
lot of that enviable and useful class of men. ; 

' “Enviable? cries out some one in amazement, what can you mean 
Just let him try the ‘ situation of private tutor in a nobleman or gentle- 
man’s family’ for one month, and he will readily discover my meaning. 
I, Peter Priggins, have known many a high spirit crushed, and many a 
noble heart broken by the experiment—but this is in a parenthesis. 

‘* When his seventeenth birthday arrived, Mr. Singleton was pro- 
nounced by his tutor as quite fitted by age and accomplishments to 
enter and reside at Oxford. He could, by the roel of cribs, translate 
three or four Latin and Greek books into very intelligible (to his ~— 
English—do a copy of Hexameter verses by the aid of his gradus, a 
turn the psalms into elegant Elegiacs, though the phrase’ omnipotente 
manu occurred in every other line, varied now and then, to prevent the 
cutting off of the initial vowel by its fraternal expression celipotente. 
He had also encouraged his talent for English poetry, and received 
praise and a ten pound note from his grandfather for a poem on the 
death of General Wolfe, which commenced thus: 


‘ Brave General Wolfe! uncommon brave!! particular!!! 
Who for our sakes climb’d rocks quite perpendicular !” 


How it ended I don’t recollect—but in a style quite as deserving of 
the notes of admiration-as of the note of the Bank of England with 
which his effort was rewarded. 

‘* Mr. Shanks established his pupil as a gentleman commoner in com- 
fortable rooms at St. Peter’s, and himself in snug lodgings conveniently 
adjacent; and Mr. Singleton proceeded to show his taste by furnishing 
his apartments in such a style as a man of 500/. per annum ought to 
do—if he has any taste. His predecessor was a rackety man, and had 
left the furniture rather rickety ;—there were tables with broken flaps 
and bandy legs ; some chairs with backs, and no seats; others with 
seats and no backs. Sofas supported by the walls, their hind legs 
having been amputated for bonfires, with other articles to match. These 
were kindly taken to by Mr. Biddy, the upholsterer, at his own valu- 
ation of one pound ten, and when repaired, supplied to some unfortu- 
nate freshman as a bargain, at ninety-four pound fifteen; the odd four 






















potind fifteen being given to the duped man’s scout for /pe 


not’ to’ be'so'extravagant as to order new furniture when such very good 
second-hand articlés could be had so very cheap. pase 
4 The renovation of his rooms afforded great delight and satisfaction 
to’ Mr. co ee more to Mr. Biddy. walls were covered with 
scarlet and gold flock paper, at seven shillings per yard, and gold pon: 
ing at three shillings per foot. The floors carpeted with best. Brussels 
at eleven shillings per yard, of a pattern just suited to college rooms, 
being an enormous pink peony on a delicate cream-col ground, 
The room was strewed with all sorts of reading-chairs and seading- 
tables, though he never read at them, or in them, for fear of injuring 
them. Bronze and or-molu lamps were set upon those tables, but never 
used lest the oi! should spoil the carpet. 

“The mantel-shelf was heavily [aden with articles of vertu, and 
clegantly-cut scent-bottles. The flock paper was nearly obscured by 
a collection of paintings and prints; the choice of which being 
wisely left to the vender, he had displayed his good taste by selecting 
from his store the most expensive, without any regard to congruity—so 
that angels were mixed with opera-dancers, saints with prize-fighters, 
heathen goddesses with dead game, and luscious women in lascivious 
postures, mingled with a group of “portraits of political characters.” 
Then there were Meerchaum and Turkish pipes,~-though he never 
smodked,—gold, silver, and all sorts of snuffboxes, filled with Fri- 
bourg’s bést sorts,—though he never took any snuff,—foils, sticks, and 
boxing-gloves,—though he never “risked his life in any dread encoun; 
ter,”—a splendid double gun, in a splendid mahogany case—a pair of 
duelling pistols in ditto,—though he never shot bestials or humans,—and 
= variety of other articles, equally expensive and equally useless 
to him. 

“But his pride was his bedroom, with its dressing-table, on which 
were displayed all the Berra i brushes, &c. &c,, which Messrs. 
Ptice and Gosnell had succeeded in convincing him “ no gentleman 
otight to be without.” Here Mr. Slipslop passed many an happy hour, 
in Viewing his own person in the various coats, waistcoats, &c, &c., 
with which his mahogany wardrobe was crammed. 

““T need scarcely say that he kept a tiger, and that the tiger was a 
perfect model of a brute. He wore a sky-blue coat with silver buttons, 
a pink-striped waistcoat, green plush sit-upons, and flesh-coloured 
silks ‘in-doors ; out of doors the lower garments were exchanged for 
immaculate white doeskins, and top-boots—virgin Woodstocks on his 
hands, and a glazed hat with forty-two yards of silver thread to loop 
up the brims to two silver buttons. In this dress he attended his 
master daily, from two to four, in his drive along the Woodstock-road, 
in'an exceedingly neat buggy—for cabs were not yet imported—and 
was expected to devote the hour before dinner-time to the decoration 
and perfumery of his person, as his master strongly objected to the 
natural perfume of humanity. 

** Mr. Singleton also kept two hunters, though he never hunted, and 
sporting dogs, though he never, as he expressed it, ‘“‘let.a piece off in 
his life, or saw a pointed dog perform a point.” Nor were these the 
only animals he kept because it was a “swell thing” to do so,—more. 
for the benefit of his friends than himself. 
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* Tt was not at all likely that a gentleman,commoner, with 500d,.pen 
annum, a private tiger and a private tutor, would. be in.want,of friends, 
and acquaintances, even if Mr. Shanks had not, taken: care to, introduce. 
him to.the best men of the ‘ reading set,’ which he did-—but. they did 
not suit Singleton, nor Singleton them. _» They were constantly worrying, 
themselves and hin about the peculiar force of some. particular, Greek. 
particle, or bothering him about the men of the year who had taken,g; 
* first and asecond,’ or a ‘ second and a first,’ though he cared for. none. 
of those things ; the consequence was a mutual coolness succeeded by. a 
mutual cut. The set he sought and succeeded with were the idlers—-mern 
of fashion—that is, Oxford fashion: beings who never.read, because. it, 
was a bore; never hunted, because they wanted pluck. for. it; never 
rowed, because it spoiled their hands; and never fished, because it 
spoiled their complexions. Their mornings were passed. in, dressing, 
lounging to each other’s rooms, and indulging in talk—it could not.be 
called conversation—abont music of which they did not know a notes 
Green-rooms, the interiors of which they had»never seen——and. women 
whom they only knew by name, though they let fall sundry. hints. of the 
expensiveness of their favours. They strolled down the High-street once; 
or twice, to show their coats, took a quiet drive or ride, and then dressed 
for dinner, vying with each other in stocks, waistcoats, and silk stock. 
ings; dined quietly, and talked of the merits of their respective. tailors 
and bootmakers, sipped a few glasses of light wine with their dinner, . 
a little claret afterwards, and after an early cup of coffee, with its. ate, 
companying chasse, lounged again, and talked again of the. virtues of; 
their tailors and their women, and fondly fancied they; had. passed a, 
‘ gentlemanly, quiet day.’ Such was the emasculated set of whom Mr, 
Slipslop made one; but his most intimate friend, though he hated him 
cordially, was the Honourable Mr. Spunge, son of the Lord Viscount 
Spendall, Baron Drypurse, of Starveline, in the county of Chester. He;was 
entered as a gentleman commoner, with a very limited supply ot pewter 
—1!500. per annum, and the prospect of the family living of Starveline 
as soon as he could get ordained, or as he called it, japan'd. . Upon 
his 1502. he not only contrived to live, but to live well, without running 
into debt ; he was very gentlemanly, very clever, and very: insinuating 
in his manners and address. He easily ascertained from Mr, Slipslop’s 
tiger, the amount of his master’s income, and the nature of, his habits 
and disposition, and when he found that he was. disgusted. with. the 
reading men, to whom he had been introduced by his tutor, he called 
upon him, and made him happy, by establishing him among, the 
fashionables who arrogated to themselves the title of nulls secundt. 

‘¢ These nulli secundi, were the willing victims of Mr. Spunge. He 
not only rode their horses for them, but bought, sold, and exchanged 
them; drew plans, and made models of new dennets and stanhopes ; 
selected milliner’s apprentices, and looked out lodgings for them ; re- 
commended Schneiders and bootmakers, and directed them in the choice 
of their tigers’ liveries. From all these services he added largely to his 
income, and the only recompence he looked for or received beyond their 
gratefal thanks, was that he breakfasted with one, dined with another, 
wined with a third, and borrowed a few sovereigns now and then from 
all. But to Mr. Slipslop he adhered most perseveringly, and gained 
so great an ascendancy over him, by making himself master of all his 
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secrets, that he not only lived upon him in col but kindly con- 
descended to his vacations with him at the hall. Slipslop mére 
being too highly gratified at her son’s intimacy with an honourable to 
offer the least sao to a plan so vastly convenient, and Mr. Shanks 
too idle and careless to think any thing about the matter. 

«* Mr. Spunge made himself at home. He shot in the well-filled 
preserves, fished in the well-stored lakes, hunted with the Lincola- 
shire fox-hounds, and invited the members thereof to breakfast or dine 
at the Hall, as the ‘ meet,’ or the end of the run suggested ; he invited 
the ladies to archery meetings, and gipsying parties—ordered the dé- 
jetnées—emptied and replenished the bins—in short, did all that th 
heir ought to have done himself. ; 

** Did Singleton like all this ?—Decidedly not; but he ‘was so com- 
pletely in Mr. Spunge’s power, that he dared not object. He tried once, 
and only once, to rid himself of his tormentor, by resolutely insisting 
that six dozen of champagne was too much to be iced at once for @ 
party of sixteen ; and was proceeding to ring the bell to tell Corkscrew, 
the butler, to ice only half the quantity, when Mr. Spunge quietly in- 
formed him that any interference with his plans would be attended with 
the disclosure to his mother, of all Mr. Singleton’s correspondence with 
Miss Pauline Pincushion, the straw-bonnet-maker in St. Clement’s. 
It is needless to say, the six dozen was iced. 

** Such was the power acquired by Mr. Spunge over his friend, that 
when the period arrived for the examinations, and Mr. Singleton, by 
the aid of his private coach, and a little interest with the examiners, got 
his ¢estamur, or certificate of having given satisfaction in litteris humani- 
oribus, he told him coolly and plainly, that he must give a great-go 
party, and not confine it to the nulli secundi—undertaking to relieve 

im of the trouble of writing the invites, by doing it for him. 

“ « Singleton,’ said he, emphatically, ‘ you must give a party—it is 
usual—lI must be there—you cannot do without me. We must have 
the fast men—your set is too slow. J will invite them; give me some 

ain cards.’ : 

«« * But,’ interfered Singleton, ‘ who will youinvite? I think I ought 
to know that; I’m not going to sit down to feed with every body.. I 
don’t know a man out of our own set.’ 

“«* Pray, my dear Singleton, sit down, and don’t be fussy—JZ know 
every body. The reading men are greater spoonies than yourself, and won’t 
come ; the saints will hypocricize for a while, but will all come eventually, 
and get very drunk; the reprobates will not hesitate a moment.’ 

‘*¢ «So then,’ cried Slipslop, ‘I shall be expected to exceed myself— 
get tipsy overnight, and be very sick and ill in the morning. I would 
rather—’ : 

«« « My dear fellow,” said Spunge, ‘ pray do not go on so, you have 
made me spell Smythe's name with an i, an offence he never forgives.’ 

** The cards were written, and thirty men invited in this form :— 
¢ Wine with me, Thursday, at 6.—Singleton Slipslop.’ And the in- 
viter finding all opposition useless, called to me with his usual ¢ Petarrh.’ 
To which in a rage, at his nasty effeminate way of pronouncing my 
name, I replied ‘ Sarrh ?’ 

*¢« Tam going to have a few friends on Thursday, lay for thirty. Port 
and sherry—plain dessert—no ices—no champagne—no claret—coffee 
at eight, and no supper.’ 
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‘¢ ¢ Bishop or cardinal—egg-flip or punch ?” 

‘¢*« Neither Petarrh ; we shall retire early.’ i 

** «Leave all thafto me, Peter,’ said Mr. Spunge, ‘Mr. Slipslop ‘is 
unused to such parties.’ 

a a . insist—’ 7 ~~ - . 

‘** On having a good , and doing the correct thing. Now take 
a quiet turn in your nay be Peter and I will settle all in a few se- 
conds,’ buna Mr. Spunge, as he deliberately turned the donor of the 
feast out of his own rooms, and turning round to me with perfect non- 
chalance, said, ‘ Peter, I mean to have a lark.. Take these cards and 
see they are delivered. Go to Mr. ser ore the confectioner, and 
order a good dessert for thirty, with lots of ices, to be sent in regularly 
every half-hour, all the evening; then to Mr. Crusty, the wine-mer- 
chant—the Slipslop wine is too. good to waste on every body, and order 
one dozen sherry, four dozen port, strong and hot, and two six-dozen 
cases of claret, well brandied—I mean every man to be drunk. Take 
care that the cock has an exceedingly nice supper ready at nine.— 
Broiled chickens, bones of all sorts, jo ter salads, devilled kid 
every thing in short that he can get. You, yourself, Peter, will make 
with your usual skill, ten jugs of bishop, ten of cardinal, ten of egg- 
flip or punch—let there be plenty of cigars, and —- of malt at 
per—I mean the men to be drunk. Order no wheelbarrows from the 
Star, as I limit the invites to in-college men.’ | 

*¢ I willingly obeyed, as I liked a little mischief, and foresaw a few per~ 

uisites. 
Me The memorable Thursday arrived, and with it all the guests; some 
of whem had never been introduced or spoken to their entertainer in 
their lives. Mr. Slipslop was of course the president, and Mr. Spunge, 
by self-election, his vice, who took care that the nulli secundi should 
be mixed up heterogeneously with the company, and not, as they in- 
tended, packed up by themselves. 

“ Knock after knock, and ‘come in’ after ‘ come in,’ soon filled the 
tables; and Mr. Singleton Slipslop arose, and with dignity proposed, 
‘Church and King,’ which went off very quietly, and seemed dis- 
posed to linger before he gave another toast, when an impudent dog, 
who had never spoken to him in his life, called out, ‘I say, old fellow, 
this is cursed slow—let’s have the ‘ Rest of the Royal Family’—get rid 
of the nobility, and begin the evening.’ Lang? att 

«* Mr. Slipslop looked to his vice for sympathy in his disgust, but 
Mr. Spunge ‘begged to second the motion;’ and ‘ Peter,’ said he, 
‘place a bottle of claret before every gentleman—passing the wine 
heats it. Those who prefer porting it, may port it; and, gentlemen, I 
beg to propose that every man knocks the handle off his glass—then 
bumpers and no taps.’ be 70 

‘¢¢ Hurrah! Bravo!’ and sundry other noises indicated assent, and 
‘ dicto citius,’ every glass was denuded of its stand-upon by a smart 
rap from the handle of a knife. 

“Mr. Slipslop was the last to follow the example set him by his 
friend; but seeing all opposition useless, screwed up his courage, and 
smashed his crystal. 

‘««¢ Bumpers, gentlemen, if you please,’ called out Mr. Spunge. 
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* Now that we’ve shown oar loyalty, I'll give you a toast,‘ Thé Ladies,’ 


with nine times nine.’ : 

. “Phen commenced the usual indications of defight. Cries of all 
sorts—who-hoops!—hurrah! and screams—the rattling of © ; 
plates, knives, , and thumping of fists on the table, 
till every dish, plate, and jug, seemed in convulsions, and ‘ one cheer 
more,’ — the windows and mer — in their re tne * And 
next, gentlemen, with permission from the chairman, you— 
(there’s wine left in yeu Ghai Smythe—off with it), Std er bumper 
toast—fill up—(there’s daylight in your glass, Smythe=~it won’t do— 
I'll have no shirking). Gentlemen, I beg to propose the health of @ 
man who has done honour to himself and the college, by inviting us ‘all 
here to-day,{to celebrate the passing of his great-go. (Hear! hear! 
hear!) Gentlemen, I’ve known him intimately all his college life; 
and though some of you may fancy him rather slow, I know enough of 
him to assure you, you cannot drink his wine fast enough. I'll not de- 
tain you, gentlemen, from the excellent fare provided for you; but give 
you, Mr. Singleton Slipsiop’s good health, with the due honours.’ 

‘‘ This toast, of course, called forth a repetition of all the former 
noises ; but with a prolongation of them intended to recompense the 
liberality of the entertainment. 

‘Mr. Slipslop’s amour propre was gratified—his eyes sparkled as 
he rose and filled a bumper, and bowing gracefully to the company, 
said, ‘ I’ve no hesitation in saying, gentlemen, that I+I—I—~ | I've 
no hesitation, gentlemen, in saying—’ 

*«¢ What a lie!’ cried Smythe, half sotto voce. 

“* That I—I—I—am very glad to see you.’ And down he sat, havin 
achieved more than he had ever done before in his life. 7 

‘«« Now,’ said Mr. Spunge, ‘ we'll have a song—who'll begin ?” 

_ *€*¢ Smythe, Smythe, Smythe !’ was the general cry. 

** « Really,’ replied Smythe, ‘I should be very happy, but I've got a 
bad cold,’ 

_ © Brom smoking a damp cigar, I suppose?” cried little Mr. Brown. 
* Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus.’ 

“<A fine! a fine!’ 

««« Well,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘ I only wish all my fines could be paid 
the same way—nunc gloria claret.’ 

‘*« Another fine! another fine !’ , 

‘“‘* That’s rather too bad—but here goes.’ And Mr. Brown having 
absorbed two extra bumpers, sat down; and Mr. Smythe pretending 
to cough up something which was not in his throat, began with a very 
comic expression of face, ‘On the Banks of Allan Water,’ but was in- 
terrupted with loud cries of ‘ That's sentimental,—d—n_sentimental— 
let’s have a comic song—All round my hat—If I had a donkey—May- 
day in the morning, &c. &c. &c.’ 

“ Poor Smythe in vain tried another sentimental—it would not do. 
‘ Take a little rosin,’ cried Brown, pouring a bumper of wine into his 
glass. ‘‘ ‘Yowp per “agoroy, Pindar says, but he’s a liar.’ 

‘* Brown was fined again, and Mr. Smythe sung in excellent style 
something about a feminine donkey that had a masculine child, that 
was brought up under Mr. Martin’s act for getting up a ladder, which 
seemed to give great satisfaction. 
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“* * Mr, Smythe and. his song—hurrah! hurrah!’ and the noise grew 
louder and more furious. : 

‘* Mr. Smythe returned thanks and called on Mr. Singleton Slipslop 
aposnpend ona oy, a a 

“Wi latter request t immediately complied, but posi 
tively declined the former. . , ir 
- * * Then,’ said his vice, ‘ you must tell a story, make a speech, or 
drink a tumbler of wine.’ 

‘* Mr. Slipslop could only perform the last feat, and that with a very 
bad grace, as the wine began_to get very nauseous, and the olives— 
which fashion had induced him to try to swallow—did not operate as a 
composer to his stomach ; he bolted the dose, however, with such a wry 
face as to produce more fun among his friends, than any song or story 
could have done. 

‘* He was informed, that like the saints he ‘had a call,’ and he called 
on Mr, Spunge, by way of paying him off as he thought; but Mr. 
Spunge immediately answered the call, by singing an exceedingly good 
song—about the adventures of three flies—exceedingly well. 

** Then Mr. Spunge’s health was drunk, and so great was the zeal 
displayed, that to Singleton’s horror, every man, in addition to shout- 
ing and screeching, dug his knife as deep as he could, by repeated 
chops, into the well-polished mahogany table. 

** Other songs succeeded, though many of the singers wanted voice 
and ear, and some knew tunes but no words, and others the words but 
no tunes. Then began some pleasant practical jokes, such as pelting 
each other with strawberries, nuts, and olives; putting large dabs of 
ice down one man’s back, and pouring a glass of claret into another 
man’s white sit-upon’s pocket, with other little innocent divertimentos ; 
such as withdrawing his chair when a gentleman got up to make a 
speech and causing him to ‘come down with a run.’ Upsetting the 
sofa and the four occupants, which caused the back to part company 
from the legs and seat; then of course the squabs and pee were 
hurled about in all directions, smashing bottles, glasses, and plates, the 
chandeliers, and French lamps. 

‘“‘ Poor Singleton whose eyes were almost too glazy to discern what 
was going on, saw that his delicate carpet was ruined for ever, as rivers 
of wine were flowing over it, meandering between islands of crushed 
strawberries, squashed oranges, and rapidly-melting lumps of iced 
creams; he rose with great difficulty, and holding on by both arms of 
his chair, begged and prayed the gentlemen: to ‘ behave as sich,’ but 
was immediately knocked down by a well-aimed tipsy-cake—the grav 
and almonds with which it was besmeared and studded leaving his 
countenance the exact model of a ‘chicken in white sauce and mush- 
rooms.’ 

‘* Just as he had scooped the liquid out of his eyes with difficulty, to 
ascertain by whose hands the missile had been hurled, and was about 
to vent his indignation at the indignity, in very strong language, Mr. 
Spunge stopped the flow of eloquence, by throwing himself back in his 
chair, and applying both feet with a sudden jerk to the end of the 
table. The corisequence was, that Mr. Slipslop fell backwards under 
the grate, overwhelmed with the whole dessert, ices, and wines; then, 
of course, there was a general row—tables, chairs, books, and men 
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were heaped in pyramids upon the fallen host—coat-tails were torn off 
—caps and gowns broken and torn to ribbons — one gentleman 
amused himself by thrusting a foil through the pictures, another by 
playing oe much out of tune on a keyed bugle—a third accompany- 
ing him on the poker and tongs. At last, loud cries of ‘ Shame! Shame! 
Too bad! Pull him out!’ induced Mr. Spunge to restore the table to its 
proper place, and to dig Mr. Slipslop out of his tumulus. He was resur- 
rectionized more dead than alive! Some were alarmed, but Mr. Spunge 
untied his neckcloth, unbuttoned his shirt-collar, and with the help of 
two or three of the soberest carried him to his bedroom, where they 
men him and put him into bed—but not by himself—for there lay 

is tiger, who had been missing for some time, in a worse state than his 
master, in consequence of having emptied the bottoms of some five or 
six dozen of claret-bottles. 

“In went poor Singleton with his servant, Mr. Spunge ensuring the 
comforts of both, by diligently cutting off the bristles of all the hair and 
clothes’ brushes he could find, with a razor, and strewing them in the 
bed, emptying the contents of two ewers of water over their heads 
and faces. But the unkindest cut of all, was shaving off one of Mr. 
Singleton’s whiskers and the corresponding eyebrow, of whose well-cul- 
tivated beauties he was deeply enamoured. The deficiency being cha- 
ritably made good by the aid of burnt cork and tallow-grease. As his 
partiality for perfumes was well known, the counterpane was thoroughly 
soaked with eau-de-Cologne, esprit-de-lavande, bouquet-du-roi, and 
other delicate distillations. 

‘On his return to the party, Mr. Spunge found several men, espe- 
cially the nudli, in a very bad way; so a procession was formed, and 
every drunken man was carried by four staggering half-drunken men 
first round the quadrangle—Brown playing ‘The Dead March in Saul,’ 
on the keyed bugle, accompanied, obligato, by Smythe on a tin trum- 
pet—and then to their respective beds, where, of course, burnt cork and 
red paint were properly applied, and the position of the bedsteads 
changed to ensure their not knowing their own faces or their where- 
abouts when they awoke in the morning. 

‘« The procession was then re-formed, and returned to the tune of 
‘Oh, dear! what can the matter be?’ and, in passing under the window 
of the vice-principal’s rooms, was stopped to give three groans in 
honour of that individual, who was not a very popular character in 
college. 

‘* He was a very passionate, but a very prudent person. His rage 
would have led him to rush from his rooms and inflict summary justice 
on the offenders ; but his prudence induced him to send for the porter, 
and order him to take down their names, and inquire in whose rooms 
the row originated. 

‘** Mr. Slipslop, sir, giving his great-go party,’ replied the college 
Cerberus. 

‘** Then go to his rooms, and desire him to call on me to-morrow 
morning, and tell all the gentlemen to go to their rooms directly, and to 
call on me to-morrow morning also.’ 

“‘ Cerberus proceeded to execute his commission ; but Mr. Spunge, 
who suspected his errand, was hostile, sported oak, and mounting the 
window-sill, cut into him, through the open staircase-window, with a 
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tandem-whip, until he danced and bellowed with the pain, and was 
finally forced to beat a retreat. 

‘* * Bravo! hurrah!’ cried all. * What shall we do till supper-time ?” 

‘¢ « Let us go to the Star,’ said Mr. Spunge, ‘ and hear the harper.’ 

‘‘ This was agreed upon; but just as they were starting, poor Mr. 
Brown, from his exertions in playing the bugle, and from his having been 
fined for talking in unknown tongues—was getting very tipsy and ob- 
streperous. He hiccupped a positive resolution not to go to the Star, as the 
bar-maid had boxed his ears the night before, and hinted that he had an 
assassination—as he would insist on calling an assignation—with some 
very pretty girl somewhere or other. Mr. Spunge suggested to Mr. 
Smythe, whose performances on the tin horn had rediebel hen to much 
the same state as his brother musician, that the young lady in question 
was his, Mr. Smythe’s chére amie, and told him he was surprised he put 
up with such treatment so coolly. Upon this, Mr. Smythe got very hot, 
and aregular quarrel ensued, which by the judicious instigation of the 
bystanders, ended in a regular fight, attended by no very serious re- 
sults, beyond making the principals perfectly insensible. 

Mr. Spunge, therefore, took Mr. Slipslop’s best beaver, and after dip- 
ping the crown in some lamp-oil, rubbed it against the chimney-back, 
and then against Messrs. Smythe and Brown’s faces, preparing them 
for the character of Othello; he next dipped Mr. Slipslop’s silver- 
handled shaving-brush into an inkstand, and made a luxurious lather 
in the elegant silver soap-dish, with which he prepared both their heads 
for the process of shaving; he contented himself, however, with sawing, 
or chopping off the hair upon the back part of their heads only, so that 
when they looked in the glass they should not be able to detect the 
trick that had been played them. The plot succeeded, for they walked 
into chapel next morning, to the great amusement of the men, and 
horror of the dean, with their faces only half denuded of the soot and 
oil, and the rear of their heads resembling a worn-out hair-trank. They 
were put into bed for the night, with Mr. Slipslop and his tiger, with their 
heads where their feet ought to have been, to give them more roomy 
accommodation. 

‘‘ Mr. Spunge and the rest of the party, now reduced to fourteen or 
fifteen, then suallied out of college, and fortunately met Mr. Pastyface, 
the confectioner’s man, bearing a large tray of coffee and toast to a 
party of reading men. The weight was so great as to require the aid 
of both his hands to carry it; instead, therefore, of taking off his hat as 
usual, he was forced to show his respect by only bowing as they passed. 
At this Mr. Spunge pretended to take offence, and after abusing the 
poor man, took his hat off for him, and kicked it into the gutter. Of 
course, in endeavouring to regain it, it was necessary the tray should 
be deposited on the ground, and as soon as that was done, and before 
he could recover from his stooping posture, a judicious application of 
Mr. Spunge’s foot sent him head first among the coffee-pots, and toast- 
dishes, the contents of the former scalding his face and hands, and the 
latter rendering his dirty jacket more offensively greasy than it was 
before. 

‘The man himself did not complain, for he was used to such things, 
and knew that he should be well paid for his scaldings on the morrow; 
but the passers by expressed their indignation by cries of ‘ Shame!’ 
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* Don’t stand it !’ ‘ Knock them down!’ and one gentleman more zea- 
lous than the rest, ventured to assist the’ tart man to rise, but»quickly 
found himself seated by his side in the middle of the tray and the 
boiling coffee. 

‘** This of course led to a row, and the row to a fight, which would 
probably have terminated in a town and gown battle, as numbers were 
collecting at the well-known war-cry, had not the proctor, with two 
bull-dogs—as his assistants are called—and the marshal, made their 
appearance at the corner of the street. The effect upon the inimical 
parties was much the same as the entrance of a dog into a field upon a 
flock of sheep, they first stood still to gaze upon the common enemy, 
and then turned and ran away as fast as they could. 

‘‘The proctor only caught one unhappy townsman who was too 
busily engaged in looking about for his two. front teeth to see his 
approach, but sent the bull-dogs and the marshal in pursuit, The 
latter marked out Mr. Spunge for his quarry, and away they went 
down High-street, Derby pace, upsetting several inoffensive pedes- 
trians in their way. Both were swift of foot, but the marshal ran 
cunning, and would have caught his man, had not he slipped up in 
trying to turn the corner by the physic-gardens, which gave Mr. Spunge 
so much the advantage that he was in Christ Church meadow, and into 
Davis's punt and across into St. Aldate’s, before the-official had finished 
manipulating the part of his person most injured by the fall. 

‘* The bull-dogs were completely thrown out, and my party returned 
in safety to college and supper at nine—by availing themselves of the 
sinuosities of sundry lanes and alleys, managing to collect in their 
passage, nine knockers, four bell-pulls, and an old lady’s bonnet, 
something the worse for wear. 

‘“‘ Mr. Spunge took the president’s chair, and great were the dilapida- 
tions caused to the viands, for wine always makes men hungry. Still, 
as the supper was laid for thirty, and only fourteen sat down to it, i 
managed to collect sufficient to remunerate me for my trouble. 

‘* After supper, I put the ‘ nightcaps’ on the table, and-after some 
gallons had been consumed, and the same songs sung over again, I put 
all the men to bed except Mr. Spunge, who had absorbing qualities of 
so high a character as never to be what is termed ‘the worse for 
liquor.’ 

‘«‘ The only unpleasant incident that occurred during the consumption 
of my compounds, arose from an Irish gentleman breaking a bowl of 
punch upon a man’s head, and threatening to call him out for objecting to 
lime-juice. Mr. Spunge put an end to his remarks, however, by throw- 
ing a glass of very hot egg-flip into his capacious mouth, and turning 
him out of the room, while the agony caused by the adhesive applica- 
tion, rendered him incapable of resistance. 

‘¢On the following morning, on my coming into college, I found Mr. 
Slipslop nearly naked, thrashing his tiger with a boot-jack—not for 
getting drunk, but for daring to sleep with him, and laughing at his 
absent whisker and eyebrow. 

‘< « Petarrh,’ said he, ‘ see this beast outside of college and a coach 
—pay his wages and his fare, and nonsuit him of his livery; then 
take my compliments to the vice-principal, and say I am going down 
into the country.’ 
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**<} beg pardon, sarrh,’ cried I, ‘but. Mr, Spunge said you wasn’t 
to move out without his leave,’ 

‘*« Mr. Spunge be —’ 

*<¢ And the vice-principal, sarrh, has sent his compliments to say, you 
must call on him as soon as you can.’ 

“* « But how can I go this figure 2” 

“ He.really did look very unpresentable ; but by dint of shaving off 
the other whisker-—in attempting which, he cut his face three times, 
being very nervous; and putting a small green verandah over his da- 
maged eye, he mustered courage to venture out. In passing through 
his room, the scene of the last night’s debauch—either the sight of his 
damaged ‘furniture and other effects,’ or the odour of ‘ spirituous 
liquors and compounds,’ which had not yet ceased to exist, caused him 
to hurry into the open air with greater agility than I had ever seen him 
display before. 

** Mr. Spunge met him at the foot of the staircase, and after assuring 
him of his regret at not being able to prevent Messrs. Smythe and 
Brown acting as decapillaries upon his whisker and eyebrow, insisted 
on going to the vice-principal’s with him, and taking the blame of all 
that had occurred, upon himself. This he did in the most gentlemanly 
and courageous manner, knowing that that functionary would not ven- 
ture to punish the only honourable he had in college. 

‘‘Mr. Slipslop got off with a severe reprimand and a bilious fever ; 
and Mr. Spunge was liberated after a short lecture, ending with ‘ My 
ee to Lord Spendall, your honourable father, when you write 

ome.’ ”’ 

So ended Mr. Singleton Slipslop’s great-go party, 

P. P. 
(To be continued.) 








SONNET, IN AN EAST INDIAN BALL-ROOM. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Music and mirth around ! the revel calls, 

And I will seek it, as th’ enthusiast tries 

To blunt stern memory’s truths with fancy’s lies ;— 
Yet every tone, that on my rack’d ear falls, 

Reminds me of the past! Thou art not there, 

To hail me as I enter those gay halls, 

Where thou hadst wont to link thine arm with mine ; 
Yet thou art not far Sete -oe low lair 

Is in yon silent graveyard ; and for thine, 

My spirit pants—spurning the jocund dance, 

Bright beauty’s graceful steps and a glance, 

And all—save thee and thy neglected shrine ; 

Yet I will coin my features to a smile, 

And laugh, though madness gnaw my heart the while! 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—No. I[X.* 


CATS. 


“IT come, Graymalkin !’—Macsetn, 


Ir dogs are the friends of mankind, their companions in their walks, 
and their partners in the pleasures of the chase, cats may be consi- 
dered as the chosen allies of womankind. Not that the sterner sex 
have not shown as much fondness for these luxurious quadrupeds as the 
ladies have exhibited, ay, even those who cradle the blind offspring of 
their Selimas, and adorn the pensive mother’s neck with coral beads. 
Mahomet, Montaigne, Richelieu, and Johnson, were not exactly 
simpletons, though it might be difficult to make a modern dandy un- 
derstand the kindness of heart that sent the lexicographer out to pur- 
chase oysters for his favourite Hodge, when he was old and sick, and 
fancied no other food. 

When we reflect that these purring associates of the Englishman’s 
fireside are so closely connected with the untranslatable word ‘‘ com- 
fort”—a word that has neither name nor representation out of this 
‘«nook-shotten isle,” and its snuggeries of sea-coal and hearthrugs 
with which their satisfactory song harmonizes so soothingly ; that they 
are the guardians of the store-room, the larder, the dairy, and the 
granary; that they 


“ Watch o’er the weal of Rhedycinian cheese ; 
And melting marble of collegiate brawn 
For heads of houses guard, and lords in lawn ;” 


we are led to inquire the cause of the hatred, even where no antipathy 
exists, which rages against this maligned and persecuted race. The 
gardener and the gamekeeper, the latter especially, have some grounds 
for their deadly enmity; the schoolboy, too often looks upon them as 
having been brought into the world for the express purpose of being 
shod with walnut-shells, thrown off the church tower with blown blad- 
ders tied to their necks, sent to navigate the horsepond in a bowl, 
there to withstand the attacks of a fleet of water-dogs, and, finally, 
killed by his terrier ;+ whilst the murderous brute of a cat-skinner only 


* Continued from No. ccxxi., page 72. 

+ We cannot resist the temptation of laying before our patrons a case of tempered 
schoolboy vengeance, Some few years ago, horticulture was the fashion, not to say 
passion, at a certain school; and the master thinking, wisely enough, that the boys 
might have worse pursuits, encouraged the zeal with which they cultivated their 
little gardens. Whether any of these horticulturists afterwards belonged to the agri- 
cultural society of a celebrated college in one of our universities, whose members, in 
their zeal for improvement, one fine night ploughed up the lawn in the middle of the quad 
with sofas, and planted the Principal out of bis own chapel, with shrubs and trees trans- 
planted from his own garden, does not appear; the schoolboys, at all events, dibbled, 
and delved, and sowed, and weeded, and were kept out of mischief. But who shall 
reckon upon happiness ? There wasa tremendous bluff-visaged, dark-coloured tabby cat, 
belonging to a little spiteful tailor, who lived hard by: this provoking beast nightly 
tore up their crocuses, polyanthuses, and hyacinths, and laid iow whole rows of mus- 
tard and cress; nor was there not a suspicion that in the destruction of the last- 
mentioned articles puss was assisted by his master; for though the flowers were pros- 
trate, the esculents for the most part vanished altogether. The boys went up in a 
body with a complaint to him of the shears, reciting the damage done, and warning 
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sees in them subjects appointed to be flayed alive. These are their 
open and avowed foes: their secret enemies are scarcely less numerous. 
Why is this? 

The answer may be, perhaps, found in a dark and disgraceful por 
tion of the criminal annals of this country, of which more anon. 

But we must first say a word or two, touching the natural history of 
this familiar beast: no easy task ; for the origin of the house cat, like 
that of many other of our domestic animals, has puzzled the learned ; 
and the stock from whence it sprung, is still, in the opinion of some, a 
problem for the zoologist to solve. 

That the cat was domesticated among the Egyptians, we have preg- 
nant evidence, not only in their custom of shaving their brows when 
their cats died a natural death, but also in the mummies found in their 
catacombs* (no pun meant), and in the figures of these animals on the 
monuments of that ancient country, —perched on the top of the Sistrum, 
for instance, and supposed to represent the moon—probably from the 
following mythological legends : 

Jove, tired of state affairs and Juno’s tongue, sought, one day, a 
little relaxation in the company of his pretty Latona twins, Apollo and 
Hecate. To amuse them, he bade them try their hand at creation, and 
do something towards filling the empty globule, now called earth. 
Apollo set his wits to work, and produced man. No one likes to be 
outdone; so, as Diana saw at a glance that there was no going be- 
yond her brother’s handiwork, she tried to turn the laugh against him, 
and concocted a sort of H.B. of her brother’s production, in the form 





him that he should keep bis cat at home at night, Their just indignation was treated 
with derision by the little tuilor, who received the remonstrance seated at his dour, 
pipe in mouth. Two or tbree of the strongest of the youths were for executing summary 
justice on the irritating schneider, and quenching bim and his pipe together at the 
pump ; but they were restrained by a sage among them, who, looking unutterable 
things at the smoker, informed him that he had better look out, or he would not know 
his cat again when he saw it, and left him in no very comfortable state of mind. 

After the exhibition of much ingenuity and many failures, the trespasser was, at 
last, caught, bagged, and carried into a room, where a convention of outraged gar- 
deners immediately proceeded to consult upon his doom. Two or three of the greatest 
sufferers loudly gave their voices for death; others were for sparing bis life, but cur- 
tailing bis tail of its fair proportions, and otherwise maltreating bim so that he should 
never be the same catagain, At length the sage, who was merciful but determined 
begged tobe heard, He said that the tailor was in fault more than the cat, which di 
but after its kind in frequenting gardens. if suffered to go abroad at night; and as he 
had by him some of the best fyn segellak (wel brand en vast houd) for electrical expe- 
riments, he proposed to make the unhappy bagster a warning to all tailors to keep 
their cats from wandering. He explained his plan, which was adopted nem, con., and 
having dissolved sealingwax quant. suff. in spirit of wine, dipped a brush therein ; 
and while two assistants, who were bit and scratched worse than Hogarth’s actress 
in the barn, held the victim, painted the struggling Tommy all over of a bright ver- 
milion, with a masterly hand. The tableau vivunt was then set down, and home he 
bolted in the gloaming, How the cat entered the tailor’s house, and what the tailor 
thought of the advent, no one knew ; but it was observed that the tailor’s hair became 
rather suddenly gray. For two days nobody saw either him or his cat. On the third, 
he, remembering the threat of the philosophic gardener, walked into the school-room, 
at high school-time, with his verstilion quadruped under his arm, held him up before 
the master, and asked, with a solemn voice and manner, “if that was the way a cat 
ought to be treated?” The master who was taken by surprise, burst out into a fit of 
laaghter, in which he was, of course, joined by the boys. The crest-fallen tailor, without 
staying further question, turned round, and with the port of a much-injured man, 
walked out with his rubicund cat under his arm, as he bad walked in. 

* Herod. ii., c. 66, 67. 
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of an ape. No one likes to be laughed at: so Pol cut hiesister’s fun 
rather short, by turning up a ramping lion. Di, however, was not to 
be frightened, and played another card of ridicule in the shape of a 
eat. Apollo, upon this, got into good humour, and, determined to beat 
his lively snthiguaiee at her own weapons, made a mouse, which Hecate’s 

cat immediately ate up. The lovely sex always have it hollow in matters 
of finesse. 

Her success at this game seems to have pleased the Goddess of Wis- 
dom; for when Typhon and his giant host pressed the gods so hard, 
that they were compelled to flee into Egypt, and save themselves from 
his fury, by shooting their souls into the bodies of quadrupedsand birds, she 
chose the form of a cat for her metamorphosis, whilst her.brother was 
glad to escape into the person of a crow, and her papa imto the woolly 
carcass of a ram. 

No, say others, that is a fable; but the reason why the cat was sa- 
cred to Hecate is this: The triple night consequent on Jupiter's 
visit to Alemena, set all Olympus a wondering; and it was not long 
before Juno, whose acuteness was not suffered to become dull for want 
of exercise, soon discovered the liaison. The months rolled on. The 
Queen of Heaven sent for the Parez, and gave them her imperial 
orders, which they sternly obeyed, and poor Alcmena had a weary time 
of it. Her gossip, Galinthias, after scolding, beseeching, and saying 
and doing all that a kind woman, almost at her wit’s end, from wit- 
nessing the agonies of her bosom friend, could, to make an impression 
on their stony hearts, had recourse to a little deception. She per- 
suaded the Fates and Lucina, that it was the will of Jove that Hercules 
should be born. They believed her, dissolved the spell, 

“ And made that lady light of ber son.” 


A fine bouncing boy he was. The good Galinthias, however, 
dearly for her friendly ruse: she had provoked the fiercest of ail venge- 
ance—that of a deceived Queen, and was turned into a cat. Hecate, 
though a bit of a prude, was so struck with commiseration, that she 
chose the metamorphosed dame as her consecrated attendant. Accord- 
ingly it was said that the number of the cat’s offspring was a gradual 
progression—one, two, three, four, and so on, always augmenting, till 
a litter of seven was produced, and the total amounted to twenty-eight, 
the days of a Innation, and that the pupil of the cat’s luminous eye 
dilated and diminished as the moon waxed or waned. 

Leaving the mythologists to settle the question how Hecate and the 
cat became associated—a connexion, which, at one dismal period, many 
were made to rue, we must return to Egypt, where, without doubt, the 
cat was domesticated. Thence it may have come to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans, and from the Romans to the rest of the world, 
as far as their empire extended. 

But why seek so far, when in your indigenous wild-cat, you may find 
the ancestor of the playful house-kitten that now chases the straw 
which you draw before it? 

So thought Linneus, Pennant, and Cuvier. 

In opposition to this high authority, are arranged the following rea- 
sons, historical and zoological : 

By the laws of Howel dda (Howel the Good) who died in the 
year 948, after a reign of thirty-three years over South Wales, and 
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eight years over the whole of the principality, the price of a kithing be~ 
fore it could see, was to be a penny ; till it caught a mouse, twopence:; 
and when it commenced mouser, fourpence ; but then it was a sine qud 
non that it should be perfect in its senses of hearing and seeing, be a 
good mouser, a good nurse, and have the claws whole. If it failed m 
these essentials, the vender was to forfeit a third of its value to the 
vendee. Again; he who stole or killed the cat that guarded the 
prince's granary, was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb ; or as 
much wheat as when poured on the cat suspended by its tail (the head 
ees. the floor), would form a heap high enough to cover the tip of 
tail.* 

Pennant, who quotes these laws in his British Zoology (1777), ob- 
serves justly, that this evidence almost proves to a demonstration, 
cats were not aborigines of these islands, nor known to the earliest in- 
habitants ; and yet in his Synopsis of Quadrupeds (1771), and in his 
History of Quadrupeds (3d an 1793), he makes the wild cat of 
these islands, and of the woods of most parts of Europe, the stock of 
the domestic variety, and, in the very same work that contains the ob- 
_servation above quoted, savs, speaking of the wild cat, ‘ This animal 
does not differ specifically from the tame cat; the latter being origi- 
nally of the same kind, but altered in colour and in some other trifling 
accidents, as are common to animals reclaimed from the woods and do- 
mesticated.” 

Now, though domestication will do a great deal in modifying form 
and colour, there are some points of difference between the true wild 
cat and tame cats, which are well worthy of notice. 

The wild cat is described by Pennant, as being three or four times as 
large as the house cat. The teeth and claws are, to use his expression, 
‘““ tremendous,” and the animal is altogether more robust. Domesti- 
cation does not, generally, diminish the size of animals; on the con- 
trary, it is the experience of every day that the tendency is ‘of an opposite 
quality, unless the care of the breeder be directed to secure a com- 
paratively minute race; as, for example, in the case of Bantam fowls 
and lap-dogs. The tail of the wild cat is stout and as large at 
the extremity, as it is in the middle and at its insertion, if not 
larger: that of the house cat tapers from the base to the tip. any. 
colour is but a treacherous guide, it should not pass unnoticed that 
tail of the wild cat always termigates in a black tuft. 

Well; but the house cat will breed with the wild cat, and the off- 
spring will be fruitful, Even if this were satisfactorily proved, it would 
not, in our opinion, be entirely conclusive : most of the so-called wild 
cats, however, are merely house cats, which have left their homes, or 

whose homes have left them, and which have taken to a vagabond and 
marauding life. Place one of these vagrant cats by the side of a real 
Scottish wild cat, and you will soon perceive the difference. The latter 
looks like a stout dwarf tiger; and his trenchant teeth, broad foot, and 
powerful claws, well justify the motto of the Clan Chattan, ‘‘ Touch not 
the cat butt the glove.” 

Dr. Riippell discovered in Nubia a cat ( felis maniculata), and M. 
Temminck agrees with the doctor in thinking that this is the stock from 





* Leges Wallice. ¢ Without. 
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which the Egyptian and our domestic cats sprang. It is one-third 
smaller than the European wild cat, and the proportions of the limbs are 
more delicate; indeed, Dr. Riippell calls it kleinpfotige katze, but its 
tail is longer. Its stature is about that of a middle-sized house-cat. He 
found it in the craggy and bushy country near Ambukol, west of the 
Nile, and, on comparing a specimen with the skeleton of a cat’s mummy, 
the latter agreed with the former in the size of the body, the shape of 
the head, and the length of the tail. On this and other evidence, Dr. 
Riippell comes to the conclusion that his felis maniculata is descended 
from the domestic cat of the Egyptians. 

Sir William Jardine concurs with Dr. Riippell and M. Temminck ; 
but Mr, Bell, and his opinion is worthy of all respect, differs from them, 
principally upon the ground that the tail of felis maniculata, instead of 
being taper, like that of our house cat, terminates in a thickened and 
tufted extremity, although it is somewhat slender in the greater part of 
its length. The ears, too, Mr. Bell observes, are much longer and 
broader, and the legs are longer and more slender. 


“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


For our poor part we give our vote for the Egyptian, till some more 
worthy candidate for the domestic cat’s ancestry shall appear. 

We have seen how the cat is associated with Hecate; and we ac- 
cordingly find it acting a conspicuous part in witchcraft. 

The expostulating tabby, in Gay’s Fables, says to the old beldame, 


“Tis infamy to serve a hag, 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ; 
And boys against our lives combine, 
Because, ’tis said, your cats have nine.” 


The cat, probably owes this reputation of a ninefold vitality, not only 
to its extraordinary endurance of violence, and its recovery from in- 
juries which, frequently, leave it for dead ; but also to the belief that a 
witch was empowered to take on her a cat’s body nine times. 

Absurd as these fancies now appear to us, they become matter of 
grave and even painful interest, if considered as to their effect on the 
manners of the time when the belief in witchcraft was rife, and when 
hundreds of wretched old women, in these islands alone, were sent out 
of life ‘‘in a red gown” (the slang of that day for being ‘ burnt 
quick” or alive), after undergoing the most excruciating tortures to 
make them confess the impossibilities for which they suffered. The 
smile that rises upon reading these absurdities is changed to the frown 
of horror and execration at the fate of these unhappy creatures, and the 
stupid zeal of their prosecutors. 

Our gentle King Jamie, the great malleus maleficarum was, natu- 
rally enough, supposed to be the special object of the wrath of the 
whole sisterhood, and, accordingly, we find that on his return from 
Denmark, in 1590, all the powers of darkness were in league to pre- 
vent the completion of his matrimonial union with the princess of that 
state. Whilst a favouring gale forwarded the rest of the fleet, the royal 
pair were vexed with storms, and the ship that carried the queen sprang 
a leak. Nor was the mischief confined to royalty, for the loss of a 
passage-boat between Leith and Kinghorn was attributed to the war of 
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elements raised on this occasion. Here is a specimen of one of these 
conjurations : 


“Agnes Sampsoun, Jonnet Campbell, Johnne Fean, Geilie Duncane, and 
Meg Dyn, baptesit ane catt in the wobster’s* hous, in the maner following: 
First, twa of thame held ane fingar in the ane syd of the chimnay cruik; and 
ane vther held ane vther fingar in the vther syde, the twa nebbist of the fi 
ris meting togidder. Than they patt the catt thryis throw the linkis of 
cruik, and passet it thryis vnder the chimnay. Thaireftir at Beigie Todis hous, 
thay knitt to the foure feit of the catt foure jountist of men: quhilk being 
done, the said Jonet fetchit it to Leith; and about midnicht, she, and twa 
Luikehop,§ and twa wyfeis callit Stobeis, came to the peir heid, and saying 
thir wordis, ‘see that thair be na desait amang ws,’ and thay caist the catt in the 
see, sa far as thay mycht, quhilk swam owre and cam againe: and thay that 
war in the panis, caist in an vther catt in the see at xi houris, efter quhilk, be 
Heo sorcerie and inchantmentis, the boit perischit betuix Leith and King- 

1orne.” || 

We also find in an old pamphlet (1591) ‘* Newes from Scotland, &c. 
&c. &c., the following version of an enchantment on the same occa- 
sion : 

““ Moreover she confessed that she took a cat and christened it, &c. &c., and 
that in the night following, the said cat was conveyed into the middest of the sea 
by all these witches sayling in their riddles, or cives,{ and so left the said cat right 
before the towne of Leith in Scotland. This doone, there did arise such a tempest 
at sea, as a greater hath not been seen, &c.”—“ Againe, it is confessed that the 
saidchristened cat was the cause of the Kinges Majestie’s — at his comming 
forthe of Denmarke, had a contrarie winde to the rest of the shippes then 
being in his companie, which thing was most straunge and true, as the Kinges 
Majestie acknowledgeth, for when the rest of the shippes had a fair and good 
winde, then was the winde contrarie, and altogether against his Majestie, &c.” 


Nor was this ‘an unconvivial expedition; for ‘‘ they together went 
to sea, each one in ariddle or cive, and went in the same very substan- 
tially with faggons of wine, making merrie, and drinking by the way 
in the same riddles or cives.” 

In 1594 we find a convocation of sorcerers assembled at Seaton 
Thorn christening a cat, and making the poor beast an oblation to 
Satan; and this also stated in a criminal trial,** 

Isobell Griersount+ had, it seems, a grudge against Adam Clark, and 
to feed it fat, she ‘in the liknes of her awin catt, accompanied with 
ane grit number of vther cattis, in ane devillishe maner enterit within 
the hous quhair thay maid ane grit and feirful noyis and truble, 
quhairby the said Adam, then lying in his bed, with his wyfe and ser- 
uand, apprehendit sic ane grit feir that thay wer liklie to gang mad.” 
Another witch lady was seen making her escape by “ane hole in the 
ruife,” and another stated that she was among “‘ the cattis that onbesett 
him.” In short, it was the favourite shape in which the witches played 
their pranks. 


“ Under the cradle I did creep 
By day, and when the child was asleep 
At night, I suck’d the breath and rose 
And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose. 





* Weaver's. + Extremities. t Joints. § Two persons of that name, 
I Trial of Agnes Sampsoun, 1590. G ‘‘ In a sieve I'll thither sail.”—Macseru, 
* Trial of Beigis Tod, May, 1608. tt Tried in 1607. 
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‘Even in oor own times we have seen a good old nurse drive a cat 
Out of the room with much significance of manner, that it might not 
“suck the child’s breath ;” nor is such caution to be wondered at, 
when it was the fashionable form for the witches to appear in at their 
sabbath. It is recorded of Fontenelle, that he confessed to having been 
brought up in the belief, that all the cats deserted their dwellings on 
the Eve of St. John, to hie them to the infernal assembly. 

But, as far as our islands were concerned, such gross superstitions and 
disgraceful trials as we have noticed, were not cotiined toScotland. The 
following depositions of Matthew Hopkins, Gent., appear in an old tract 
(1645) intituled, “ A true and exact relation of the severall informa- 
tions, examinations, and confessions of the late witches, arraigned and 
executed in the county of Essex. Who were arraigned and condemned 
at the late sessions, holden at Chelmesford before the Right Honorable 
Robert, Earle of Warwicke, and severall of his majesties justices of 
peace, the 29 of July, 1645. Wherein the several murthers and 
devillish witchcrafts, committed on the bodies of men, women, and 
children, and divers cattell, are fully discovered. Published by Au- 
thoritie.” 

The informations appear to have been taken before “‘ Sir Harbottell 
Grimston, Knight at Baronet, one of the Members of the Honourable 
House of Commons: and Sir Thomas Bowes, Knight, another of his 
pacetics justices of peace for the county.” 

1e first informant is ‘‘ John Rivet, of Mannintree, Tayler; who, on 
the 21st March, 1645, deposes that about Christmas last, his wife was 
taken sick and lame, with such violent fits that he verily conceived her 
sickness was something more than merely natural; whereupon about a 
fortnight since, he went to a cunning woman, the wife of one Hovye, at 
Hadleigh in Suffolk, who told him that his wife was cursed by two 
women who were his near neighbours, the one dwelling a little above 
his house, and the other beneath his house (which stood on the side of 
a hill), whereupon he believed his said wife was bewitched by one 
Elizabeth Clarke, alias Bedingfield, that dwelt above his house ‘ for 
that the said Elizabeths mother and some other of her kinsfolke did 
suffer death for witchcraft and murther.’ ” . 

The tailor having laid this very satisfactory and sure foundation on 
the 2Ist, Hopkins the witchfinder, who lived by his nefarious trade, and 
had doubtless either got scent of the case or had been apprized of it by 
the Manningtree sages, makes his appearance on the 25th. The scoun- 
drel’s deposition would suffer by more curtailment than is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore we give it, as far as we can in his own words. 

‘* This informant saith, that the said Elizabeth Clarke (suspected for 
a witch as aforesaid) being by the appointment of the said justices 
watched certaine nights, for the better discovery of her wicked practises, 
this informant came into the roome where the said Elizabeth was 
watched as aforesaid, the last night, being the 24th of this instant 
March, but intended not to have stayed long there. But the said 
Elizabeth forthwith told this informant and one Master Sterne there 
present, if they would stay and do the said Elizabeth no hurt, shee 
would call one of her white impes and play with it in her lap; but this 
mformant told her, they would not allow of it; and that staying there 
a while longer, the said Elizabeth confessed”"—(Here follows an alleged 
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confession, the particulars of which we must. omit; suffice it that the 
prince of darkness is not made to possess the most refined taste, though 
it 1s stated that he appeared ‘‘ in the shape of a proper gentleman with a 
laced band.”) The deposition then goes on: “¢ And within a quarter of an 
houre after there appeared an impe like to a dog, which was white, with 
some sandy spots, and seemed to be very fat and plumpe, with ve 
short legges, who forthwith vanished away: and the said Elizabet 
said the name of that impe was Jarmara: and immediately there ap- 
peared another impe, which shee called Vinegar Tom, in the sha ofa 
greyhound with long legges: and the said Elizabeth then said that the 
next impe should be a black impe, and should come for the said Master 
Sterne, which appeared, but presently vanished : and the last that ap- 
peared was in the shape ofa polcat, but the head somewhat bigger. 
And the said Elizabeth then told this informant that she had five impes 
of her owne, and two of the impes of the old Beldam Weste (meaning 
one Anne Weste, widow) who is now also suspected to be guilty of witch- 
craft : and said sometimes the impes of the old beldam sucked on the said 
Elizabeth; and sometimes her impes sucked on the old beldam Weste. 
And the said Elizabeth further told this informant that Satan would 
never let her rest, or be quiet, untill she did consent to the killing of 
the hogges of one Mr. Edwards of Mannintree aforesaid, and the horse 
of one awe Tayler of the same towne; and this informant further 
saith, that going from the house of the said Mr. Edwards to his own 
house about nine or ten of the clock that night, with his greyhound 
with him, he saw the greyhound suddenly give a jumpe, and ran as 
shee had been in full course after an hare; and that when this inform- 
ant made haste to see what his greyhound so eagerly pursued, he 
espied a white thing about the bignesse of a kitlyn, and the greyhound 
standing aloofe from it; and that by and by the said white impe or 
kitlyn daunced about the said greyhound, and by all likelihood bit off 
a piece of the flesh of the shoulder of the greyhound ; for the greyhound 
came shrieking and crying to this informant with a piece of flesh torne 
from her shoulder. And this informant further saith, that coming into 
his own yard that night he espied a black thing, proportioned like a cat, 
onely it was thrice as big, sitting on a strawberry-bed, and fixing the 
eyes on this informant; and when he went towards it, it leaped over 
the pale towards this informant, as he thought, but ran quite through 
the yard, with his greyhound after it to a great gate, which was under- 
sett with a paire of tumbrell strings, and did throw the said gate wide 
open, and then vanished; and the said greyhound returned againe to 
this informant, shaking and trembling erga: 3 

Mr. Matthew Hopkins having delivered himself of this dainty far- 
rago, ‘‘ Mr, John Sterne, Gent.,” on the same day confirms him of 
course; spicing his own account, however, a little more highly with 
‘‘Tmpes.” ‘ And the said Elizabeth desired this informant, and the 
rest that were in the roome with her to sit downe, and said she would 
show this informant and the rest some of her impes: and within half an 
hour there appeared a white thing in the likeness of a cat, but not alto- 
gether so big: and being asked if she would not be afraid of her impes, 
the said Elizabeth answered ; ‘ What, doe yee thinke I am afraid of m 
children?’ And that she called the name of that white impe Hoult,” 


&c. &c. 
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Then follow five other informations, also upon oath, tothe same tune, 
and the confession of the poor overworn old woman herself, giddy for 
lack of sleep—and upon this evidence she was executed at Chelmsford. 

Hopkins, having made his footing good, witch prosecutions, of 
course, abounded in the county. Theconviction of Elizabeth Clarke 
was made the stepping-stone for that of Anne Leech, who was also exe- 
cuted at Chelmsford as was Hellen Clark. His depositions do not 
indeed appear in the two last-mentioned cases, which were heard before 
the justices in April, of the same year; but he was, doubtless, busy on 
the spot, aiding and abetting ; indeed, we find him in that same month 
giving his information upon oath in the case of Rebecca West, against 
whom a true bill was found by the grand jury; though she escaped 
capital punishment on her trial, being ‘* acquitted of life and death.” 
Anne Weste was not so fortunate, for she was executed at Manningtree, 
on the first of August in that year. 

Our readers, if we have any, must be sick at heart of these melancholy 
and disgusting details ; but before we close the painful catalogue, we 
must draw their attention to one more case; for it strongly shows how 
completely the mania for witch-finding had pervaded all ranks, reaching 
even that holy profession, the duty of whose members it is to preach 

ace on earth, and good-will towards men. We have, indeed, the in- 

ormation of “* John Edes, Clerke,” in the cases of Rebecca and Anne 
West, or Weste; but in those cases there was much more evidence, 
such as it was. In the following one, the Rev. Joseph Long appears 
to be the principal and almost the only witness. 

‘* The Information of Joseph Long, Minister of Clacton, in the county 
of Essex, taken before the said just., April 29, 1645.” 

“« This informant saith, that Anne, the wife of John Cooper, of Clac- 
ton aforesaid, being accused for a witch, confessed unto this informant, 
that she the said Anne was guilty of the sin of witchcraft; and that she 
hath had three black impes * * * * called by the names of Wynowe, 
Jeso, and Panu. And this informant saith, that the said Anne told 
him, that once she cursed a colt of one William Cottingams, of Clac- 
ton aforesaid, and the said colt broke his neck presently after going out 
of a gate; andthe said Anne further confessed unto this informant, that 
she the said Anne offered to give unto her daughter, Sarah Cooper, 
an impe in the likeness of a gray kite, to suck on the said Sarah; which 
impe’s name, the said Anne called Tomboy ; and told the said Sarah, 
there was a cat for her; and this informant saith, that the said Anne 
confessed unto him, that she the said Anne, about ten yeers since, 
falling out with Johan, the wife of Gregory Rous, of Clacton aforesaid ; 
the said Anne Cooper sent one of her impes to kill the daughter of the 
said Gregory and Johan, named Mary. And this informant saith, that 
to his own knowledge, about the same time, the said child was strangely 
taken sick, and languishing, within a short time died.” 

The deposition of this clergyman seems to have been nearly all sufhi- 
cient of itself, for the only other information given in this case is that of 
Roger Hempson, taken before the said justices on the same day ; this 
compendious piece of evidence runs thus : 

“This informant doth confirm the information of the said Joseph 
Longe, and concurs in every particular.” 

The unhappy woman against whom this miserable stuff was recorded, 
was also executed at Manningtree, on the Ist of August, in the same 
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year. And this is trial by jury—that palladium of our liberties, in the 
shape of twelve men, who may doom a fellow-creature to death without 
the slightest tangible individual responsibility, as far as this world is con- 
cerned ;—men whose consciences are not unfrequently dependant on their 
fears, and sometimes under the dominion of their stomachs. It has 
happened more than once, in cases affecting property, at least, that the 
gentleman with the biscuits and the flask has had it all his own way, 
and carried the unprovided, hungry, and hollow eleven into the box, 
starved into consent. 

In 1661 we find the Demon Drummer of Tedworth, among other 
varied pranks, in the house of Master John Mompesson, purring, one 
night, in the children’s bed like a cat, *¢ and at that time the clothes 
= children were lift up from the bed, and six men could not keep them 

own,” 

The lingering but expiring belief in this wretched sort of witchcraft is 
admirably touched by Addison* in his account of Moll White and her 
Cat, which, according to Sir Roger de Coverley, ‘* lay under as bad re- 
port as Moll White herself; for besides that Moll was said often to ac- 
company her in the same shape, the cat was reported to have spoken 
twice or thrice in her life, and to have played several pranks above the 
capacity of an ordinary cat.” The worthy knight’s chaplain is made to 
act a very different part from the odious character assumed by the mini- 
ster of Clacton, for Mr. Spectator tells us that he had found upon in- 
quiry, that Sir Roger was several times staggered with the reports that 
had been brought him concerning this old woman, and would frequently 
have bound her over to the sessions, had not his chaplain with much 
ado persuaded him to the contrary. 

We willingly quit this dark part of our subject, and return to honest 
every-day household cats ; observing only, at parting, that if any modern 
Canidia should wish to concoct a charm, the brain of a black cat, the 
blacker the better, is a special ingredient. 

The animal mechanism of this lion of the mice is admirably adapted to 
the work that the creature has to do. The apparatus by which the claws 
are retracted, and sheathed within the folds of the integuments, so that 
they may be unworn by ordinary progression, and always ready for use, 
is a most beautiful consentaneous arrangement of bone, elastic ligament 
and tendon. When the claws of acat are thus retracted, nothing is 


softer than 
‘¢ The velvet of her paws ;” 


Nothing can be more noiseless than the silent tread with which she 
steals along on these pattes de velours ; but the concealed weapons are 
ready to start on the instant into sharp and lacerating action—quick as 
the lancets of a cupping instrument in the hands of the most skilful 
operator. How she crouches, as if she would almost conceal herself 
in the ground when she settles herself for her spring—with what 
slashing foree does she throw herself on her nimble four-footed 
pay what agility does she leap into the air, and strike down 
er feathered game! Her moveable spine enables her to turn in 
an almost inconceivably small compass; and with the aid of the 
powerful muscles of the posterior extremities and her clutching claws, 
she is up a tree in an instant. Her powerful canine teeth — her 


* In the year 1711, 
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scissor-like back teeth, for they can hardly be called molars, and her 
rough tongue, with its horny retroverted papille, are all fashioned to 
assist in the destruction and dissection of her prey; that is, when she 
has satiated herself with the enjoyment of its agonies of terror, and 
fruitiess, though desperate efforts to escape. 

Some have found it difficult to account for the cause of the cat's 
proficiency in the art of ingeniously tormenting: a scene of this sort is 
a horrible sight to any one of good feeling; but it is not at all clear 
that the cat, though she evidently takes great delight in the sport, 
petrates the act as a mere gratification of wanton cruelty, On the 
contrary, it seems that she resorts to this agonizing amusement as an 
exercise to sharpen her powers, or to keep, as it were, her hand in, 
A kitten, three parts grown, is very much given to this pastime. The 
mouse, in its paroxysms of terror, leaps aloft: the cat secures the vic- 
tim with a bound. She then remains quite quiet, giving the panting 
trembler time to recover, and, presently, the poor mouse attempts to 
steal off gently. She suffers him to go on—he quickens his pace—he 
is near the door—you feel almost certain that he is safe: bounce she 
pitches on the wretch, and has him secure. In this way the mouse is 
made to exhaust all his powers of strength and ingenuity in his anxious 
endeavours to escape; whilst the cat, like a cunning fencer, is exercis- 
ing herself to foresee and counteract every attempt. Sometimes a cat 
with kittens, will slightly cripple two or three young rats which she 
keeps under surveillance, occasionally turning out one for the sport and 
practice of herself and family. But a cat knows better than to pursue 
this system with a bird which she has knocked down with a coup de 
patte: no; she kills the winged prey at once. 

Familiar as this animal is to every eye, it seems to be the oppro- 
brium of painters, With one or two brilliant exceptions, of which 
Edwin Landseer is the chief, artists generally fail in representing a house 
cat. So, when it is brought upon the stage, how seldom does the 
actor understand his part? When a cat is io the bills announcing a 
be 49 we are not often absent, and most catawampous failures 

it been our lot to see. But in this branch of art, also, a genius oc- 
casionally appears. 

Upon one occasion a Tartar enchanter had been for some time on 
the stage, magnificently clad, and with the lower part of his person 
dazzlingly enveloped in something like a Brobdignag card-purse: not 
only did he not get a hand, but his insufferable dulness began to en- 
danger the piece. Coughs became extremely prevalent, and an awful 
sibilation from the pit 

“ Rose like an exhalation ;” 

when to him ‘entered a cat about the size of a leopard, but ad- 
mirably dressed, walked up to a tree, and raising himself on his hind- 
legs against it, began clawing, as cats do, to keep their talons in trim. 
This immediately brought down the house; one of the greatest philo- 
sophers of the day who was present, exclaiming, ‘ That's an observer !” 
and leading the rounds of applause like the trank-maker of old. We 
know how difficult it is to get human artists to enter into the con- 
ception of this extremely difficult part; but when the actor succeeds, 
the success is perfect. Could any one or any thing excel Jenny 
Vertpré in the ‘“* Femme Chatte ?” 
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A docile doggie, sewed up in cats’ skins has sometimes been substi- 
tuted: but do what you may, he wil? be a doggie still, Tt was a four- 
footed actor of this description that the cat in that 
pantomi ntomimes were pantomimes then— Harlequin = 
tington.” n the rats ran about “ to eat all up” to the creat con- 
sternation of King Longobarobonyo, and the infinite delight of the 
holyday children, both small and great, down the captain of the ship 
put Whittington’s cat. The cat did his duty, and was always cruelly 
severe upon one particular scamperer, evidently not formed of paste- 
board,’ and made to feel “he was no actor there:” so far so good, 
excepting that the principal performer was rather of the least for a pan- 
tomimic cat ; and moreover pursued his prey more in the canine than 
the feline style. Still he got applause, and all went well, save with the 
poor real rat, who appeared for that night only. But when the victo- 
rious cat was brought forward to the floats in the arms of the captain, 
surrounded by the admiring king and queen, and their whole court, 

ting from the recent deed, ant with a real red elongation of tongue 
anging out of his mouth, all the terrier was confessed. 

In these days, when the schoolmaster is not only abroad, but knock- 
eth at the nursery door, to disenchant the nurslings, and reduce their 
tales to the simplicity of unromantic matter of fact, we dare not con- 
ceal the appalling fact that doubts have been cast upon the authenticity 
of the almost sacred story of ‘* Whittington and his Cat.” 

“Cat?” say the learned. “ Bah! Cat it might have been, but it 
was no mouser. Do we not know that catta signified a vessel? Does 
not the profound Bailey, in his edition of Facciolatus and Forcellinus 
acknowled get his when under that word catta he says, “‘Videtur genus 
esse navigti, quod et Angli nos dictmus, a cat?” id not Philip once 
build a great ship—and how was it named? ‘ Tandem,” says the 
erudite Aldrovandus, “ Carus erat navis genus ; legimus enim in anna 
libus Flandrie a Philippo Burgundione grandem navim Cati nomine 
edificatam fuisse, que valli instar esse videbatur ; nec preter rationem 
cum Cate naves apud Gellium etiam legantur.” We hope here be 
truths. Whittington’s cat, then, was merely the lucky freight of one of 
these vessels, which well husbanded, and fortunately and skilfully in- 
creased, raised the venturer to the lofty eminence on which is placed 
the chair whence the Lord} Mayor of London looks down upon all sub- 
junary things made to be eaten and imbibed. And we allow you this 
out of our great mercy; for, if you show any signs of discontent, it 
shall go hard but we shall damage the theory that London has any ex- 
clusive right to the story at all. Have no other countries in Europe 
such a tale? Is there no such story current in Asia somewhat gene- 
rally, and in Persia very particularly? When you have answered these 

uestions, and mayhap a few more, we will condescend further.” 

Still, as it eve be as difficult for the learned of the present day, 
say what they will, to convince a thorough-bred cockney that Whitting- 
ton’s cat was not a bond fide mouser, as it was for the learned of a 
former day to convince Uncle Toby that there was no consanguinity 
betwixt the Duchess of Suffolk and her son, we would advise them not 
to waste their lore upon ears unalterably charmed by the music of 
Bow bells chiming so merrily 

“Turn again Whittington.” 
August.—voL, LVI. NO. CCXXIV. 21 
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In the preface to the famous ballad of ‘‘ Sir Richard Whittington’s 
advancement” we find it stated® as certain that there was such a man, 
a citizen of London, by trade a mercer, one who left public edifices 
and charitable works behind him sufficient to transmit his name to pos- 
terity. He founded a house of prayer, with an allowance for a master, 
fellows, choristers, clerks, &c., and an almshouse for thirteen poor men, 
called Whittington College. He rebuilt the wretched and loathsome 
— standing in his time at the west gate of the city, and called it 

ewgate. The better half of St. Bartholomew's Hospital was built by 
him, and the fine library in Grey-friars, afterwards called Christ’s Hos- 
pital, as well as great part of the east end of Guildhall, with a chapel 
and a library, in which the records of the city might be kept. 

The same authority adds that he was chosen sheriff in the seventeenth 
year of the reign of King Richard II., William Stondon, grocer, being 
then mayor of London. He was knighted, and in the twenty-first year 
of the same reign was chosen mayor—an office which he held thrice, his 
second mayoralty being in the eighth year of Henry IV.’s reign, and 
his third in the seventh year of Henry V., to whom he is said to have 
advanced a very considerable sum towards carrying on the war in 
France. His generous conduct to the conqueror of Agincourt is thus 
noticed in the ballad. 

“ More his fame to advance, 
Thousands he lent the king, 
To maintain war in France, 
Glory from thence to bring. 


* And after, at a feast 
Which he the king did make, 
He burnt the bonds all in jest, 
And would no money take. 


“ Ten thousand pounds he gave 
To his prince willingly ; 
And would no penny have 
For this kind courtesy.” 

We shall now let the writer of the preface speak for himself: 

** He marry’d Alice, the daughter of Hugh and Molde Fitzwarren : 
at whose house, traditions say, Whittington liv’d a servant, when he 
got his immense riches, by venturing his cat in one of his master’s ships. 
However, if we may give credit to his own will, he was a knight’s son; 
and more obliged to an English king and prince than to any African 
monarch, for his riches. For when he founded Whittington College, 
and left a maintenance for so many people, as above related; they 
were, as Stow records it (for this maintenance), bound to pray for the 
good estate of Richard Whittington and Alice his wife, their founders ; 
and for Sir William Whittington and Dame Joan his wife; and for 
Hugh Fitzwarren and Dame Molde his wife; the fathers and mothers 
of the said Richard Whittington and Alice his wife: for King Richard 
II. and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glocester, special lords and 
promoters of the said Richard Whittington, etc.” 

Howel in his Londinopolis,t speaks of Richard Whittington as having 
been chosen for the mayoralty four times. The ballad and the preface 
above quoted give him that office only thrice. 





* A.D, 1727. t A.D. 1657." 
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“ For to the city’s praise, 
Sir Richard ittington, 
Came to be in his days, 
Thrice Mayor of London.” 


- Generous, charitable, and exemplary as was his life, it does not 
appear that his bones were left undisturbed: for the same Howel says 
that he was “‘ thrice buried.” 

In the chapter ‘‘ Of Vintry Ward” the last-mentioned author thus 
writes :— Then is the fair parish church of Saint Michael, called Pa- 
ternoster church, in the Royal-street. This church was new builded, 
and made a colledge of S. Spirit and S. Mary, founded by Richard 
Whittington, mercer, four times mayor, for a master, four fellows, 
masters of arts, clerks, conducts, chorists, etc.; and an alms-house, 
called God’s House or Hospital, for thirteen poor men, one of them to 
be tutor, and to have sixteen pence the week, the other twelve, each of 
them to have fourteen pence the week for ever, with other necessary 
owes, an hutch with three locks, with a common seal, etc. The 
icence for this foundation was granted by King Henry IV. the eleventh 
of his reign, and in the twelfth of the same king’s reign, the mayor and 
the communalty of London, granted to Richard Whittington a vacant 
piece of ground thereon, to build his colledge in the Royall; all which 
was confirmed by Henry VI. the third of his reign, to John Coventry, 
Jenkin Carpenter, and William Grove, executors to Richard Whitting- 
ton. This foundation was again confirmed by Parliament, the tenth of 
Henry VI., and was suppressed by the statute of Edward VI. The 
alms-houses with the poor men do remain, and are paid by the mercers.” 

“This Richard Whittington was (in the church) three times buried ; 
first, by his executors, under a fair monument; then in the reign of 
Edward VI. the parson of that church, thinking some great riches (as 
he said) to be buried with him, caused his monument to be broken, his 
body to be spoiled of his leaden sheet, and again the second time to 
be buried; and in the reign of Queen Mary, the parishioners were 
forced to take him up, and lap him in lead, as afore, to bury him the 
third time, and to place his monument, or the like, over him again, 
which remaineth still, and so he rested.” 

At all events, as long as London is London, Whittington will be 
always associated with his cat; and no bad associate either, notwith- 
standing the vile character given of the slandered quadruped by Buffon 
and others for caprice, treachery, and in short, every bad quality that 
would make a companion odious. 

Now, though we grant as a general proposition that cats are attached 
more to the place than the person, we at the same time are free to con- 
fess our belief that they are capable of the most steady personal attach- 
ment. There are 


“ Some that are mad, if they behold a cat,” 


and the antipathy is so strong that they are ready to faint if one be in 

the room with them. The gallant Highland chieftain alluded to by Sir 

Walter Scott, had ‘been seen to change into all the colours of his own 

laid” on such an occasion. Such persons cannot be friendly to cats. 

But though these animals are too often treated with contumely and 

cruelty, the instinct of ee is 4 strong, that they will still keep 
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about the place, notwithstanding the bad treatment they have endured. 
Though proverbially loth to wet their feet, they have been known after 
being carried to a far country in bags, in the hope of banishing them, 
to swim rivers in their irresistible anxiety to return to their home.”* 
Others, again will tell you, ‘‘I was disposed to be kind to that cat; 
but whilst I was caressing it the ill-natured beast turned on me, and 
bit and scratched me.” No pleasant operation, certainly, under any 
circumstances, but becoming a fearful attack when it is recollected that 
the bite of a cat has been known to communicate the horrible hydro- 
phobia, as fatally as that of the dog. Now in such cases, unless thé 
animal be diseased, or, at least, in nine out of ten, it will be found 
either that puss’s temper has been ruined by previous provocations, or 
that the party attacked does not know how to play with a cat—he does 
not understand the animal; what he calls play is teasing, and is re- 
sented. But when a cat has been kindly dealt with, and its master 
or mistress is really fond of it, few animals are more attached. Such cats 
have been seen to follow their patrons about like dogs, escort them to 
the door, when permitted to go no farther, and abide patiently on the 
mat listening for the much-desired return from morning till evening. 
On the entrance of their friend, no dog could express a more lively af- 
fection, a more hearty welcome. We need only allude to the story of 
the favourite cat that would not be parted from its dying master—was 
with difficulty driven from the chamber of death—and even after the 


body was 
“ Compounded with the dust, whereto ’twas kin,” 
would return again and again to the grave, though repeatedly chased 
— the churchyard, and there lie, braving cold and hunger for 
urs, 
To be sure, puss is, as Pennant says, “a piteous, squalling, jarring 
lover ;” nor need we wonder that the distinguished northern functionary 


“ Unmov’d, unmelted by the piteous muse” 


of a cat-parliament held under his window, fired his blunderbuss upon 
the amazed wretches—not, however, till he had quieted his legal con- 
science by reading the Riot Act. 

The days of puss’s gestation are fifty-six, or thereabout; and as she 
produces two or three litters in a year, and some five or six at a birth, 
there is no fear that the cat population will decrease, notwithstanding 
the unsparing means used to keep it down. The young do not see till 
about the ninth day. 

The varieties are almost infinite : among them, the long silken-haired 
Angora, the Persian, the bluish Chartreuse, the tortoiseshell, and the 
typical tabby, are the most prominent. There isalso a tailless variety, 
which most probably owes its existence to its unfortunate ancestors 
having been deprived of that handsome appendage by accident. To 
Spain, it is said, we are indebted for the tortoiseshell variety; and a 
male of this colour, or rather assemblage of colours, being rare, even 





* Female cats are naturally kindly animals ; and so strongly imbued with the love of 
offspring, that, at the season of maternity, all feelings seem to be merged in that pas- 
sion. They haye been known to suckle leverets and mice, and young rats have; been 
seen sharing the full tide of maternal affection with a kitten, In the latter case the 
cat showed the young rats the same attentions in caressing them, and dressing their fur 
as she did to her kitten, 
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now, fetches a high price,* We have seen one of these unhappy varieties 
chained to his little kennel, at the door of a dealer in beasts and birds, 
looking as important, and withal as sorrowful, as any wild beast of 
them all could look in such a shackled situation. And here we are 
almost tempted to give a hint to the President and Council of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, on the subject of the sin of keeping cats in 
cages. They certainly were once guile of such incarceration; but we 
hope, that they have repented, and let their prisonersout. At all events 
the bereavementt which they have recently had to lament disarms all 
censure; and for the incarcerated cats, if incarcerated they still be, we 
can breathe no better wish than a speedy deliverance from their gaol, 
even if it be to embark with the grim ferryman on their transportation 
to the Feline Elysium. 


“ There shall the worthies of the whisker’d race, 
Elysian mice o’er floors of sapphire chace, 
"Midst beds of aromatic marum stray, 

Or raptur’d rove beside the milky way.” 


* A friend, not less noted for his scientific labours, than his fund of anecdote, tells 
us that some twenty-five, or (by’r Lady ) thirty years ago, a tortoiseshell Tom-cat was 
exhibited in Piccadilly, where the Liverpool Museum was afterwards shown, and where 
dowagers and spinsters thronged to his levee, as was recorded in the caricatures of the 
May. ‘‘ One hundred guineas,” says our philosophical friend of many tales, ‘‘ was the 
price asked ; and I saw many a longing, lingering, coronetted coach at the door of the 
exhibition-room.” 

t After a gestation of fourteen months and twenty days, the first giraffe ever born in 
Europe, came into the world at one o’clock, on Wednesday, the 19th of June, in the 
ponent year, at the gardens of the Zoological Society of London, in the Regent’s-park. 
ie eas male, strong and hearty, and stood on its outstretched legs two hours after 

ts birth. 

It was a most beautiful creature, and almost a perfect miniature of the full-grown 
animal, standing about six feet high, the principal difference being in the smallness of 
the white divisions that separated the great spots. The horns, too, were relativel 
smaller; and the frontal protuberance was not developed. Not inthe least shy, it 
— up to be caressed ; and its full, large, lucid eye, with its long silken lashes, was 

ovely, 

The mother was not unkind to her offspring, but she would not let it come near her 
to receive nourishment. Persisting in this prohibition, she lost the power of affording 
it: still the vigorous young animal throve mepmee | to all appearance, upon cow's 
milk, and there was every reason to hope that it would be brought up well by hand. 

On Friday morning, the 27th, at six o’clock, it was frisking about the large box, or 
rather spacious apartment, in which it was confined with its mother; and at half-paat 
ten was dead. On the post mortem examination, the first three stomachs were found in 
a healthy state; but the fourth was slightly inflamed, and the rest of the alimentary 
eanal presented a similar condition. The inference to be drawn from this seems to be 
that its food disagreed with it. Not the slightest blame can attach to any one from this 
untoward event. The conduct of the keepers, both before and after the birth was ex- 
emplary ; and we have only to hope that if Zaida should present the society with au- 
other baby giraffe, that she will be able and willing properly to fulfil the duties of a 
mother. 
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THE GUEST THAT WON’T GO. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Tuere are evils that are purely imaginary, experienced but in 
dreams; and there are real nuisances, endured by some of us, that are 
only matters of philosophical speculation, or Christian-like merriment 
-—to others. But the misery which is the subject of this revelation is 
common to all men—to all within the confines of civilization—-for 
savage life, perchance, knoweth not of the refined barbarity. Before 
we begin, we feel the torture we are about to inflict. We look first for 
the sympathy of each particular reader; and having secured that, be 
it our grateful and humane task to put his generous bosom to the rack. 
The promises of your wits, when they engage to tell a story that 
will make you die of laughter, are so rarely kept, that no coroner was 
ever heard to complain of the practice; but we shall be more faithful 
in the redemption of our pledge to fill the reader’s mind with agonizing 
recollections, and render him, for one hour at least, unspeakably 
wretched. No attraction that intense suffering can supply will be 
wanting to the horrid sketch which is to be drawn. It must move, as 
we have said, all men alike ; every householder above or below the ten- 
pound limit; nor may any other inhabitant of any tenement soever 
defy the calamity to be described—as he defies the ravages of a fire— 
by virtue of being only a lodger. 

To make this assertion good, we have but to ask favour for the 
assumption that every Zimmermanian has his solitude broken in upon 
sometimes—say, just as he is sitting down to dinner. Grant then that 
every man, however restricted his means of hospitality, has his visiter 
upon particular occasions; and now grant but one thing more, that he 
has also his visiter when there is no occasion at all. He has then, his 
unbidden guest—he has his Droprer-1n!_ Having the Dropper-in, he 
has—is it any thing short of a matter of course, a thing of certainty, 
an inevitable consequence ? we do not pause for a reply ;—he has the 
After-dinner visiter—the Evening-killer—the Long-stopper—the Sitter- 
up—the late, lingering, stationary Guest—the Immovable—the Man 
that never goes! It is of him, with many a mortal shudder, that we 
would speak. He is our hero. 

How often, reader, have you encountered him! ‘ The very doorsill 
is worn with his footstep.” The bell-wire trembles at his touch; your 
knocker knows him, and its griffin-face seems to grin horribly a ghastly 
smile at his approach. But the smile that awaits him within is genial 
and not ghastly. He generally assumes the shape of a very old 
acquaintance—he pays you the compliment of a call unasked ; he has 
chosen you of all housekeepers at home, as the friend by whose help he 
is to fill up his vacant evening; he has preferred your simple supper- 
tray to any delicacy to be had—at his own cost—at his club; he has 
done you the honour to relish the familiarity of your unattractive fire- 
side, to a game at billiards which he might lose, or going to the opera, 
where he has no free admission. It is true, the compliment is exces- 
shay eecnventent and ill-timed. You might have enjoyed his friend- 
ship better had it been less flattering. Your feelings would not have been 


hurt, had he been more distant. You could well have dispensed with 
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the preference he has shown; and could have soothed yourself during 
the long evening with the consciousness of having friends absent, who 
were so sincerely attached to you. His tried fidelity did not need the 
certificate of a call just before supper. Nevertheless the distinction 
has been awarded you, the homage rendered, the call made; and 
although you had something rather particular to do—something you 
cannot without much difficulty postpone—you were interrupted the 
night before, and the night before that—besides, that book is not half 
read yet, nor is your long-announced, and anxiously-expected treatise 
on ‘* Spinal Contortions” so much as commenced ;—in short, for some 
reason or other, the knock of the Dropper-in suddenly and unceremo- 
niously knocks some pretty domestic arrangement on the head; yet to 
be denied to your old acquaintance is impossible—besides, he would 
walk in, ensconce himself in his particular arm-chair, and stay his time 
Out, whether you were at home or not—and therefore as you catch his 
voice inquiring, long after he has passed the street-door, and when he 
is halfway up stairs, whether he shall find you above, you prepare to 
meet his outstretched arm, and hand open as day, with an honest grip 
and a frank welcome. 

That host lacks the genuine spirit of hospitality, or is a very early 
goer to bed, in whom the glow of this hearty feeling of welcome accorded 
to an old familiar, could become extinct before one in the morning. 
Granted, that when the supper is before us, we could wish to be spared 
the necessity of keeping the excellent appetite of our guest in counte- 
nance, and to be excused from participating in a repast, which is su- 
perfluous to us who dined late, and have not since felt the influence of 
the keen air; granted, too, that the expediency of being up soon in the 
morning, so as to keep an early engagement of some importance, occurs 
vividly to recollection, and gives a serious shock to our sense of comfort, 
as we wheel chairs round after supper and settle ourselves in the most 
social and satisfactory position; nay, it is possible, just possible, that a 
feeling of weariness occasioned by recent revels too freely enjoyed, ren- 
ders us for once capable of dispensing with thy weed of glorious feature, 
oh, Havannah! and of thirsting but for six drops of thy punch without 
parallel, oh, whiskey of Ireland! But to be drowsy before one o’clock is 
an offence which the best-natured Dropper-in could not be expected to 
forgive; to sigh, before one or half-past, for the going-out of Smoke, 
and the coming-in of Sleep, is to deserve to have your home a Yarrow 
unvisited for ever—to have none but solitary suppers, cigars that might 
be warranted town-made, and slumbers mosquito-broken. No, though 
unprepared for a visiter, and predisposed for bed, give your guest till 
half-past one. Allow him full latitude for at least his second tumbler ; 
oblige him not—we should have said wish him not—to light his fourth 
cigar until he has smoked his way leisurely up to it; accord him full 
scope to indulge his regular number of cachinnatory tributes to the last 
new Jonathan, which he challenges you to join him in laughing at, as 
you are bound to do, although it was from you that he had the joke 
first, when you were conundrumizing for want of thought three months 
before. But when you have advanced thus far on your road to morn- 
ing, you may, under the circumstances, be pardoned for doubting whe- 


ther it is quite practicable to lengthen your aa by continually stealing 
largely from the night. A jury of Arabs would acquit you of all offence 
against hospitality, if you were to wish, yea, heartily--that your visiter 
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were any where but in your arm-chair, and just in the act of seizing the 
poker (having known you seven years) with malice aforethought to- 
wards every coal that does not. emit its flame; producing a blaze that 
mises to be brilliant an hour hence and longer—one: that you would 

ve arstly deemed glorious, on the moderate side of midnight.» «| 

** Hospitality,” said Charles Lamb, “ should:run fine to the: last.” 
We are sure to remember the beautiful maxim, and reading in our 
friends contented face, and also in his comfortable position, which he 
has just changed to accommodate himself to the blaze he has created, an 
intention to stop, we shift our attitude too, and commit ourselves with 
all the resignation we can to the cheering influences of the fire. Add 
to these, the charm of our companion’s conversation ; for we are far 
from having yet had the last of his jokes; there are anecdotes still un- 
told which he has probably not related to us on any similar occasion 
since last year; besides, he has not yet touched upon the question of 
education ; he has the doctrine of Mesmerism still in reserve ; thus, there 
is no reason whatever to apprehend a dearth of amusing topics. So on 
we go—time travelling not so slowly after all, till the conscientious 
clock boldly strikes two, It is our lot to rejoice in the possession of a 
particularly loud-ticking eight-day clock—a private-life prodigy after 
the pattern of the Horse-guards, a domestic edition of St. Paul’s. No 
dropper-in, whether born deaf or not, can help hearing it strike. Well, 
it now, as we have said, strikes two. Alas! it strikes but one of us 
notwithstanding. Our sitter is stirred from his chair by no such warn- 
ing. The two clear, sharp strokes move him no more when in a friend’s 
house, than would a postman’s knock at the door under similar cir- 
cumstances : he knows that it does not concern him. What is it to him 
how time goes—he doesn’t. The intimation only suggests to him the 
expediency of inquiry as to the provision of hot water for his next 
tumbler of punch—for he knows that servants have such a horrid habit 
of stealing off to bed if they can, and letting fires below go out before 
the guest up stairs. He expresses therefore the friendliest anxiety re- 
apenas the kettle, and at the same time repeats his experiment with 

e poker upon the black head of the solitary coal that happens not to. 
be blushing bright red at his prodigious want of conscience and marvel- 
lous effrontery. Having arranged the fire, he glances round at the coal- 
scuttle as at a thing that will be wanted presently, and then, witha 
declaration to the effect that ‘‘ now come in the sweets of the night,” 
lights his seventh cigar. 

No host, so situated, should go so far as to wish his uninvited visiter 
dead, but how should one help wishing him departed. It requires all 
one’s experience of his many excellent qualities to sustain us at this 
trying moment. Had he a few merits less—were he less hospitable 
himself—had one known him for any period under a dozen years—he. 
would infallibly receive notice to quit, in the shape of some broad hint, 
that should tell its tale more strikingly than the disregarded clock. 
But we force ourselves back into complacency by dint of counting up 
the many feathers in his cap—as numerous as the puffs of smoke he 
sends forth. We assign to him a virtue, real or fictitious, for every 
whiff, and thus balance matters and become reconciled; comforting 
ourselves moreover with the consciousness that we have one excellence, 
that outweighs in its perfection and boundlessness, all that he can boast 
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~-we have Patience! We keep thinking what a capital fellow he is, 
in his way—and also how much he is in ours, We acknowledge that 
he has several of the essentials of a boon companion—much that should 
render him an ever-welcome visiter; but we feel too that he lacks’ one 
quality that should belong even to the most delightful guest; as’the 
poet says, or might have said, 


“ He wants that greatest art, the art to go.” 


Meantime, there he sits, with as little capacity to stir (for it does not 
at this advanced hour appear to be a case of volition) as the lady in 
** Comus,” There he sits— 


“ Sits like your grandsire carved in alabaster,” 


and crowned with smoke-wreaths. We gaze at him, through the 
mist, with a serious feeling that deepens presently into awe. There 
still he sits, visibly and breathingly tiabodying the spirit of the relentless 
threat, ‘‘ I’ll never leave you.” Beside our hearth, in the old chair 
wherein we have a thousand times nestled and dozed after dinner, he 
sits still, like one who had there taken up his everlasting rest. A 
heaviness creeps over us, too subtle, close and clinging to be struggled 
with ; and in another minute we are dreaming—dreaming, perhaps, that 
we see King George III. in Cockspur-street, put on the cocked hat he 
has hitherto held in his hand, and trot up Pall-mall, at a pace which 
implied that he had staid too long on his pedestal. Startled, we open 
the aching eyes that have scarcely been closed six seconds.’ Dreams 
always go by contraries. The bronze of our Dropper-in is more obdurate 
than the statue’s. He has not taken his hat—he is embedded in his 
seat, as though he never meanttotrot more. The legs of the chair seem 
not more a part of it, than his own. Its cushioned arms have grown to 
his, and become indivisible. What is to be done? We involuntarily 
answer audibly our inward question, by a particularly protracted yawn. 
This luckily has the effect of arousing our remorseless guest from the 
cozy and unceremonious reverie into which his spirits had subsided. 
He waves away some of the intervening smoke, stares at us through the 
partially cleared space, and with inimitable nonchalance exclaims, ** You 
seem sleepy!” Sleepy! it would be gross affectation to deny it. We 
own the soft impeachment—referring our indulgent friend, for an’ ex~ 
cuse, to the four o’clock revels of the past fortnight, and apologizing 
for a wish to get to bed rather earlier than usual. ‘I see, I see,” he 
observes feelingly ; ‘‘ in fact I'm not over-lively myself. I'll just,” adds 
he, considerately, and glancing round at the coal-scuttle, ** I’ll just 
sprinkle the fire with a little fresh dust, and then I'll be off.” No 
sooner said than done, and no sooner done than down he sits, with the 
air—unconscious as he is of having assumed it, but therefore the more 
dreadful to contemplate—with the air of a visiter who has just dropped 
in to spend a long evening with us. 

While the shock occasioned by this new movement, or rather this 
new and more desperate resolution to be stationary, is still strong upon 
ns, the clock—never did it seem to strike so loud before—strikes three. 
Knowledge under some circumstances leads to crime as surely as ig- 
norance does. We know the clock to be right to a second—but it is 
impossible to suppress the desire to lie in self-defence, and we de- 
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liberately indulge ourselves with the emphatic assertion, “ that clock is 
always tooslow.” Lics are generally thrown away; this promises to 
be successful, for the enemy intimates that he must get his hat. But 
does he attempt to stir? Oh! no. “ Stand not upon the order of 
your going, but go at once,” is the adjuration of Lady Macbeth. But 
such visiters as our dropper-in, like that remarkably large American 
oyster, which required three persons to swallow whole, have too pro- 
found a tendency to stay, to go at once. It takes such visiters at least 
three times to go. 

It is a host’s first duty to attend upon his guests. The Dropper-in in 

a moment of enthusiasm, when he was quite off his guard, did make 
mention of his hat, This of course is the very last thing that we should 
be eager to supply at the first call. Nevertheless the allusion to it has 
escaped, the advantage must be taken, and the hat is produced, gloves 
included. The production of the latter is perhaps imprudent, for ten 
minutes are expended in flirting with them, fingering, and drawing them 
on. But all “ reluctant amorous delay” must have an end; no excuse 
to kill time, extends to eternity; and the Dropper-in does make his 
exit at last—shaking hands with you at twenty minutes past three, with 
a“ good night! Isee you are tired. Weare bothinvalids. J won't 
keep you up /” 
+ All but ourselves are in bed, We therefore light him out, bolt the 
door, and put the chain up. Meditating a spring into bed, we are at 
the top of the second flight of stairs in an instant; but there we are 
stopped, and summoned downwards by a knock—not very loud, but 
administered by a considerate hand, willing to wake every body in the 
house, but reluctant to disturb the people next door, or the sick gentle- 
man over the way. It is our friend returned—he had forgotten his 
cane. 

A very dangerous and dread-awakening species of the Long-stopper 
is he who drops in soon after dinner and can’t stay a minute. There 
is always a chance that the friend who frankly owns he has come to 
have out an hour’s gossip with you, may go at the end of three; but 
of the early departure of him who can’t possibly stop an instant, there’s 
no hope. If your visiter has a particularly pressing engagement else- 
where, he is sure to stay with you. If he won’t take a seat at once, 
it’s all over with you for the evening. If he keeps his hat in his hand, 
you may ring for your nightcap. He stands, perchance, lolling over 
the back of a chair for one hour and upwards, filling up a pause every 
ten minutes with a wilful, lying, hypocritical, ‘‘ Well, I must go,” till 
down he sits, tossing his hat over to the other side of the apartment, with 
the look, voice, action, and entire manner of a man who is not at all in 
a hurry, but feels himself quite at home, and is anxious that you should 
not put yourself out of the way the least in the world on his account. 
There is something that amounts to the appalling in this specimen of 
the tribe. He has no superior in the whole race of familiar fender- 
breakers. Let him once get his foot near your fireside, and he will 
tantalize you all the night long—not so much by staying, as by hints 
of the necessity of going, conjuring up a succession of sad hopes, and 
mocking you with a hundred visionary departures—himself a fixture— 
part of the furniture of the room all the time. Of all public orators, 
save us from him who intimates at the outset that he has risen for the 
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purpose of “ making a few brief observations.” We don’t mind a long 
speech much—but spare us a few brief observations, for experience 
teaches us that there is no end to them. So with the guest with whom 
time is precious—who has not a moment to stay—who dare not even 
sit down, because he has an affair of pressing importance on his hands! 

It is a thousand chances to one but that a visiter of this class devotes 
so much of the time he spends with you, as is not occupied by faithless 
promises to be off, and exclamations touching the impossibility of stay- 
ing, to the delivery of grave, wise, moral snatches of lectures on the 
viciousness of sitting up late and giving up too much time to company. 
The reader hereof—whatever his condition—can doubtless bear testi- 
mony to the liability. He must have been, on scores of occasions—and 
but for gentle sleep he might have heard more—a listening witness to 
the plaintive apprehension and affectionate concern of an acquaintance, 
who, from bright sunset to black midnight, has advised him of the 
enormity of late hours, and the expediency of putting an end to the 
open-house system without hesitation or delay, Is there any limit to 
contradiction in human character? There are people who sit up more 
than half the night, descanting on the folly of not going to bed soon, 
They wonder how you contrive to keep awake night after night. They 
couldn't do it, not they. Never were they so sure of any thing as that 
late hours are ruinous to health—and they never yet found that the 
pocket picked up any grain of treasure by the practice of keeping its 
mouth so wide open. They are convinced that in the end it will be 
found destructive both to the liver and the purse. But they really must 
be going, and beg you to excuse them. However, go they do not, until 
they have apologized by the hour for the freedom with which mee have 
opened their minds—a freedom which they assure you is the result only 
of a disinterested and ungovernable friendship. They would not take 
advantage of good-nature, as others do; they understand too well 
what is due to hospitality; they’d scorn to use any friend so—in their 
Opinion, its turning the finest affections of the heart into a mere con- 
venience! And thus on they dawdle through the drowsy mazes of 
declamation, making night hideous with their harangues, and provok- 
ing you to keep before your half-shut eyes noimage of any conceivable 
thing but the obstinate animal apostrophized in the song—the donkey 
that wouldn’t go. The longer a night-companion of the order of Stoppers 
is allowed to talk, the deeper he discovers his regard for you to be. If 
he had some esteem for you when he dropped in at nine, he is ready to 
swear eternal friendship at half-past two. The mere acquaintance of the 
evening, becomes Damon and Pythias ‘ rolled into one” soon after mid 
night. He is sure to impress one conviction on your mind—that you 
have known him a very considerable period of time; but the fifteen 
years of your acquaintance with him, dwindles to a span compared 
with the time seemingly consumed by him in relating the history of 
friendship. In fact, his affection is interminable—it has no limit— 
time cannot wither—night cannot chill it—it neither goes out with the 
fire nor runs down with the clock. ‘‘ He loves and loves for ever ;’” 
and, to make assurance of the fact double sure, he sits and sits for 
ever, descanting on the delight of having a friend whose every senti- 
ment, every feeling, corresponds with his own, and with whom it is as 
impossible to experience fatigue, as it is to communicate it If he 
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would but change his tune to ‘‘ He loves and he rides away!” but of 
that the hope is even yet distant. If he would but follow the example 
of the trio of lovers slain in the old ballad— | 


“ There never were three lovers sure. 
Who sooner did depart.” 


But the ballad is too old ever to have been heard of byhim. _ He takes 
neither hint nor hat. His tongue runs, but his legs refuse to accom: 
pany it. No story, no incident, has sufficient pathos to move him, 

e stirs not, though an engine dashes by to a capital fire on his road 

home. Like a monthly nurse, or the French watch that is brought over 
for you as a great favour, he never knows when to go. 
_ At last, if we are what is called in luck, he recollects that he dropped 
in some hours before, and was morally and physically unable to stay five 
seconds. Accordingly, between three and four in the morning, he 
winds up the tedious and protracted chapter upon friendship, with an 
appeal to our liberality—a claim upon our indulgence—an assurance 
that he cannot possibly stay longer, and (which is superfluous) 
that he would if he could; adding, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ but 
that you know ;” a reminder which is followed by the parting announce- 
ment, harmonizing miraculously with the announcement volunteered on 
entering, ‘“‘In fact, I haven’t a moment to stay—I’ve an engagement 
that I can’t put off.” Even then he is not gone; for like the other 
bore, he is very apt to return in a few minutes. In this case, the snuff- 
box has been Jett behind. 

The Dropper-in who has a dropper-in to dispose of, is the most des- 
perate of the tribe—the friend who brings Ais friend with him—and 
who, in order to put the stranger at once on a footing of intimacy, and 
to incite him to feel thoroughly at ease, proceeds to make the house. his 
own, indulging in friendly pranks and domestic familiarities not dreamt 
of in ordinary intercourse. Ina case of this sort, we are sure to hear 
a faint and diffident expression of surprise—with a touch of. re- 
gret—at finding us alone; backed by the intimation, ‘‘ Well, I made 
myself quite certain that Robinson, at least, would be here.” And then 
our friend, stealing a glance at his watch, remarks in a side-note to 
his friend, ‘But it’s early yet—somebody is sure to drop in;” at 
which Ais friend falls back in his chair and smiles complacently, with 
an air which says very intelligibly, that whether any body else drops in 
or not, he feels comfortable enough, and has no idea of perpetrating any 
thing so vulgar as a hasty departure. After a moderate lapse of time, 
the knocker of the door being still undisturbed, we learn, through the 
medium of a declaration in very plain English, that our guests—that is 
to say, our friend and his friend, came with a confident expectation of 
finding some pleasant company, and passing a pleasant evening. Their 
disappointment becomes too palpable, and they look as if we had sent 
poy a formal invitation to dinner, and then sat them down to cold 
veal. 

We find that considerable reliance had been placed upon the piano, 
and some particular song is still expected from some member of the 
family; and at any rate, they had calculated upon finding somebody 
to make up a rubber—a rubber, without which they should positively 
go to bed wretched. This accomplished—partly in politeness, partly 
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in self-defence—by the aid of another dropper-in, our friend’s friend 
becomes ours; or, to speak more strictly our partner. Not our friend, 
for he revokes, loses the game, apologizes for being absent, and does 
not hear our inward but fervent ejaculation, *‘ 1 wish you were.” The 
cards are, of course, in sheer contempt of yawns and other obstacles, 
dealt round with persevering regularity until a quarter to six, when; 
the last pretext for staying being “ faded and gone,” our friend’s 
friend (the moderate creature!) gently applies his elbow to that of hig 
introducer, and doubtfully—as though half afraid of giving offence by 
an early movement—intimates that it is time to go. Hereupon, at one 
touch of the elbow, 


(“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,”) 


our friend is awakened to a sense of his usual prudent habits, and of 
his present trespass. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he mutters assentingly but drowsily, 
like one who confounds going, with going to bed. “Ves, yes, go! to 
be sure. What are we staying for? Upon my life I ought to have 
gone an hourago!” Ezeunt, at a quarter to six! 

Is there any principle in morality like the principle of moderation? 
“© ought to have gone an hour ago,” in other words, at a quarter to 
five in the morning ! How rigid is our self-denial—how uncompromising 
our views of improvement !—how grand the excess we would lop off— 
how sweeping the change we would institute—how narrow the limit of 
enjoyment we would fix! ‘I ought to have gone an hour ago !”” 
That's the way to reform one’s habits, and become reconciled to one- 
self. Strike off the odd shillings in the heavy account, and let the 
pounds stand. The camel’s back breaks under the burden of the last 
feather—throw off a feather’s weight of vice, and Perea yourself 
that you are vicious nolonger. Scorn gluttony, and take turtle only 
twice. Shrink from the degrading distinction of being a‘ four-bottle 
man—drink three and a half and live soberly. Never run into excesses 
—but go home in good time, at a quarter to five in the morning—ine 
stead of six. 

One of the greatest hardships we can suffer from the habits of the 
remorseless Dropper-in arises out of this very consciousness on his part 
of the necessity of moderation. He is sure, quite sure, to father the 
excess he has committed, upon us, the principal victim to it. That is 
to say, the blame is made to lie at the door of the innocent host, and 
not of the unconscionable guest. The practice, we are bound to admit, 
is common to all the tribe. They all go away, and visit the sins of the 
predetermined late-stayer upon the sitter-up against his will. They walk 
about next day execrating us—for they have a racking headach, per- 
haps, and they got it in our company. {They look half asleep, jaded, 
faded, and queer as a bit of Cruikshank; and they account for all this 
by stating where they were last night; adding, ‘“ You know their 
hours! It’s disgusting! Pleasant people enough, but there’s no such 
thing as getting away. Coffee at sunrise, when the rest of the world’s 
in bed! No, no, I'm tired of it. A little of that sort of thing is very 
well—or once in a way—but it’s a bore, always. Hang it, I’m no early- 
pillow-boy myself—I hate running off to bed before one’s time—but 
they carry the fun a little too far. There’s no help for it but staying 
away altogether. I shan’t go any more.” These are the pleasant 
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things that are sure to be said of évery victim to immovable visiters ; 
and we warn every such victim that he may esteem himself fortunate 
if they omit-to add certain charitable insinuations—that they think he 
looks wretchedly ill—that he is evidently killing his wife by his irregu- 
Jarities, and is supposed to have been brought by dissipation into rather 
embarrassed circumstances ! 

We say nothing of the more legitimate visits upon a larger scale, 
paid in town and in country, upon due invitation given and accepted— 
visits which, meant only to be two days long, are sometimes drawn out 
into two weeks—as a week’s length grows into a month’s. The inflic- 
tion is far less severe in these cases. By the very principle upon which 
such visits are paid, the host can avail himself of many resources, and 
effect an escape in many ways. But from the daily or nightly Dropper- 
in there is no escape, and the less protracted suffering he occasions is 
infinitely more tormenting and intolerable. Save us from our friends, 
then, when they make us doubt that man “ never continueth in one 
stay”’—when they reverse in practice the old maxim, by rising with the 
lamb, and going to bed with the lark—passing the interval with us as 
often as they can catch us at home. But why do they catch us there ? 
Simply because we haven’t the face not to face them when they call. 
There are times when none of us would be found at home by any 
friend, if it were not for the fear of being found out. -% 
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Lakes of Bavaria —Kénigsee— Berthesgarten — Sporting sovereign—Beautiful 
boatwoman—Portrait painter at fault—Ice chapel—Dangers of the lake—Story 
of a Tyrolese boatwoman—Lakes of Chiemsee and Achensee—How to bring a 
wily landlord to good humour—Koénigsee fashionable visitants—Close of the 
summer in Bavaria. 


KoniGseg, at the extreme corner of Bavaria, like the richest jewel 
at the top of a monarch’s crown, is not only the most beautiful of all 
the Bavarian lakes, but may even be said in picturesque outline to ex- 
ceed any other lake of similar extent, whether in Switzerland or the 
Tyrol. It is situated at the farthest point of a small tract of country, 
which juts into Austria like a peninsula into the sea, and it may be ap- 
proached without the disagreeable ceremony of crossing Austria and 
again crossing the Bavarian frontiers. To those, however, who prefer 
keeping within Bavaria there is a direct and very beautiful road to 
Berthesgarten, which is only an hour’s drive from the lake. 

There did we take up our quarters at an excellent inn, and the 
village itself is interesting from containing in its neighbourhood the 
favourite sporting residence of the King of Bavaria, who comes here as 
regularly at the proper period, as the English sportsman who seeks his 
shooting-box on the moors, with the return of the 12th of August. We 
were here enabled to wait in comfort till the arrival of a very fine day 
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(by no means a common occurrence in this climate) permitted us to 
start with some prospect of enjoying its beauty. 

The road to Konigsee gives a good foretaste of the grandeur of sces 
nery that is to succeed, as it winds among rnountains of Alpine magni- 
tude, while the foreground furnishes the richest variety of wood and 
verdure. The first sight of the K6nigsee is very striking, as it has exactly 
the appearance of a very small lake, from its taking a very sudden 
bend between high rocks; and this it was that made it so beautiful, as 
one of that size is rarely seen so completely surrounded by such gi- 
gantic mountains as here close it in. There was something also in the 
dark green colour given to the water by these rocks, and the stillness 
of the whole scene, which distinguished it from the numerous large 
Jakes which, under the influence of sunshine and breezes ‘“ break into 
dimples and laugh in the sun.” 

We were told that the lake was corsidered very dangerous, which 
may certainly so far be the case, that if any sudden storm were to 
arise, the precipitous cliffs, with their sides perpendicular to the water’s 
edge, would render it impossible to land. To-day, however, it was ap- 
parently in a very confirmed, though perhaps treacherous, state of 
calmness, and as with horns and ** Udelns’’ and wild cries, we waked 
the slumbering echoes in our progress up the lake, it seemed as if 
we had a friend in every hill-side, ready to help us if need were. 

On our asking for a boat at the cottage where they are kept, one 
of the men there inquired of a woman who was playing with a child 
whether she could go with it. As she turned round and displayed a 
countenance radiant with beauty and intelligence, we all longed for a 
favourable answer, and very soon, after giving up the child to a maid 
belonging to the house, she led the way down to the place of embarka- 
tion. It had often happened to us, when engaged in expeditions of 
this kind, on Swiss or Tyrolese lakes, to be rowed about by women, but 
never by one of such striking appearance. Her face was so handsome, 
that in trying to find out a likeness for her, the names of all the most 
celebrated beauties in London were mentioned in turn by the different 
members of our party. J—, who had been employing his pencil in 
every object worthy of note in the course of his tour, whether ruins and 
rocks, or marketwomen and postilions, pulled out his pencil to draw 
our lady of the lakes, but when she was told what was going to happen, 
she expressed her dissent very strongly, and said she would not sit still 
and then he would not be able, and pulled out a basket of pears, and 
stuffed half of one into her mouth, and began munching it, doing this 
in order to spoil her beauty, if it had been possible. J—, however, per- 
severed, notwithstanding this uncoquettish mode of resistance, but she 
was evidently annoyed at it, and did not recover her good humour all 
the time. 

When we got to the head of the lake, which was throughout full of 
beauties, we prepared to ascend to what they call the Eiscapell Iced 
chapel, though what it was we did not exactly know. We soon, how- 
ever, met some English friends (whom we had seen before at Salzburg) 
returning home from the chapel, and they gave such an account of the 
difficulty of the ascent for a lady, and that when accomplished there 
was nothing to see but a sort of snowdrift, with a hollow place worked 
out under it, that we determined not to proceed any further in that di- 
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rection. As J—and the greater portion of the party preferred extend- 
ing their walk, we separated from them, and resolved to return with 
those who had saved us from our fruitless expedition to the Iced chapel. 
When we got to the lake-side, we found that the coy beauty was going 
back with us, instead of waiting to go with the J.’s; whether it was as 
she said, that she did not like to be home so late, or that she wished to 
avoid having her portrait again taken, I cannot say. . 

As she said that she had already been to the lake-head and back be- 
fore, that day, I, and another English gentleman, took our turn at the 
oar, in the course of the time occupied by our return to the other end 
of the lake. The boatwoman then went forward and. talked with a 
young lady of our party, who, having been some time in Germany, 
could hold a conversation with her. She was quite a character; and as 
she sighed when we talked to her of the quiet peace of her own little 
valley, seemed to show us that even these high mountains, excluding as 
they did every thing else, could not shut out the cares of the world. 
And yet she said that she had no desire to be any whereelse. Her dress 
was very becoming, being a good deal in the Tyrolese style—a dark 
gown, forming a strong contrast to the snow-white stockings, which set 
off her well-turned ankle; and the only pieces of finery being a neck- 
lace of beads, wound many times round her. neck, and a gold band 
that decorated her high-peaked hat. Her hair, of a raven black, was 

rted smoothly across her forehead, and hung in short curls at the 

k of her neck. As we had remarked a sort of wild-flowers which 
she had in her hat, she, on our departure, took them all. out and dis- 
tributed them with a graceful courtesy ; taking great care, however, only 
to give them to the ladies. The young lady, however, handed one of 
them over to G—; and when he told her to say to the fair Tyrolese, 
that he should wear it that night, as a remembrance of his visit to her 
lovely lake, and of all the beauty he had seen there, she shook her head 
and stamped with her feet, saying ‘‘ No, no, not that, not that.” 
‘© Das nich, das nicht.” 

There was something so interesting in all that we had seen of Ger- 
trude B * * * (for such was the name of the fair boatwoman), that 
on our return to Berthesgarten, we made many inquiries about her; 
and the landlord of our hotel (who, like most of his class in this part 
of the country) was the richest, most important, and best educated 
man in the neighbourhood, supplied us with the particulars of her sim- 
ple, yet romantic history. 

Her mother had died when Gertrude was but a child, and her father 
having soon after fallen in the memorable struggle which was carried 
on by a small band of Tyrolese heroes, against the overwhelming 
forces of the French, when they sought to enforce the subjection of 
the Tyrol and Bavaria, she was left, on the return of more peaceful 
times, sole possessor of the cottage in which we saw her, and of the 
boats used for fishing or passage on the Konigsee, From her youth 
accustomed to an independent course of life, and to manly exercises, 
she was used to take the oar at the head of the boat, when there was a 
large party, to give the time to the rest of the crew, and sometimes for 
the solitary traveller, to conduct it by herself to the different creeks and 
cascades which were objects of attraction. 

She had continued this course of life for several years, and had 








reached the age of nineteen without much of event ; when, one morning 
in June, and before the regular season of summer tourists had begun 
to visit the lake, a stranger, in whose dress and air her practised eye at 
once detected an Englishman, approached her cottage. He travelled 
with his knapsack, and on foot; but there was something in his ap- 
pearance which convinced her that he was dictated by choice or con- 
venience, rather than necessity. He was provided with all materials 
for sketching, and the liberal arrangements which he at once entered 
into for his lodgings in a neighbouring cottage, confirmed the idea she 
had conceived of his riches. He at once engaged her boat for the pe- 
riod in which he intended to employ himself in sketching the various 
beauties of the lake. 

Gertrude had been quick enough and accurate enough in her con- 
ceptions of his station and circumstances ; but a further acquaintance, 
in the two or three first excursions that they made, furnished her with 
much matter for wonder. He had informed her that he was an Eng- 
lishman, and a colonel in the army; and yet he was in both these 
characters different to what she had before experienced. In the first 
place, most of his countrymen with whom she.had met, seemed rather 
to hurry through than enjoy the scenery of her dearly-loved lake, —had 
run up to each of the different waterfalls or points of view, as if they 
feared it would have disappeared before they reached it, and rushed 
back to the boat after a cursory glance, as if the sight had been a 
painful one; then their attempts to speak to her—a sort of mixture of 
French, of which she had never learnt a syllable, by a word or two of 
German, marvellously ill-pronounced. The stranger, on the contrary, 
seemed to linger and feast on each scene, which it had become her de~ 
light to show to him, and which he transferred, as if by magic, to hig 
sketch-book ; while ever as he drew, his conversation was poured forth 
on topics suited to her capacity and habits, in the purest German, 
which. as opposed to the Tyrolese patois, was associated in her mind 
with refinement and rank. 

Again, as she viewed him as an officer in the army, what a contrast 
to the only specimens she was aware of having met with!’ Bavartans 
or Austrians clad in uniforms, with enormous mustaches, bronzed 
complexions, and stiff bearing! As she looked at the fair skin, smooth 
lip, and easy, though dignified carriage of the stranger, she could 
hardly believe that he belonged to the same profession. 

When her surpassing beauty is considered, to which the winning 
simplicity of a Tyrolese girl, and the interest with which she seemed to 
watch him, must have added a double charm—it did not seem wonder- 
ful that on both sides, feelings of mutual attraction should have existed. 

In a country where female virtue before marriage is not much re- 
garded, and with two persons, the one without a relation in the world, 
the other far away from his kindred and country, the result might 
have been anticipated. 

The stranger moved from his lodgings, to remain there as she firmly 
believed, for the rest of their lives, or to leave it together should they 
leave at all. 

If he did not so far deceive her by words, the extent to which he 
accommodated his ways to her ways, and the discourses he held with 
her on their future plans, served to countenance a prospect which he, 
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rhaps, never entertained. The early independence of control which 
Fad been her lot, and the deference with which she was used to be ap- 
proached by the youths of her valley, had given her an imperious man- 
ner, and impatience of all control, which sat so naturally on her, and 
assorted so becomingly with her style of beauty and figure, that the 
Englishman submitted himself to it most implicitly, and giving himself 
up, as it were, to the romance and the inspiring character of what he 
called his adventure, humoured all her fancies, while insensibly some 
of the polish and refinement of his manner communicated itself to her. 

Such was the state of things when the summer being now past, 
and the tourists who had been committed to the ‘charge of her 
assistants being sensibly diminished in number, the Englishman began 
to look with horror at the idea of a winter passed in a Tyrolese cottage, 
and the engagements and amusements he had arranged for the winter 
recurred to his recollection. 

When he communicated to Gertrude the necessity he was under of 
proceeding to Vienna, the imperious “ Ich auch ohne mich richt !”’ 
(“Tl go also! Not without me,”) with which she announced her 
resolution of accompanying him, seemed to settle that matter without 
his having the power or even wish to resist her. 

They set out for Vienna. By a sort of presentiment, it would seem, 
Gertrude directed every thing to be kept at her cottage in its usual 
state, though she had no reason to suppose she should ever return. 
What the feeling may have been with which the Englishman regarded 
his beautiful Tyrolese when he thus found himself mixing with her in 
civilized society, can never be accurately ascertained, as the only source 
of information on all these matters, was Gertrude herself, who communi- 
cated most of these particulars to the innkeeper’s wife from whom they 
were of course soon known to our informant. It would seem, however, 
that the excitement and amusement of showing to her so many objects 
of wonder and admiration, for one who had passed her life in a remote 
valley, served to keep up the warmth of manner, the kindness of tone, 
and appearance of undiminished interest in her, which it was at 
first his delight to remark. The admiration, too, which her novel style 
of beauty excited, no doubt gratified his vanity. 

Sadder times and unwelcome changes were, however, approaching ! 
Gertrude, under the expectation of soon becoming a mother, was obliged 
to remain more quietly within the house, and Jooked in vain for that 
devoted attention which a woman looks for at such moments from her 
lover. 

He seemed to have entered on a new line of amusements, now that he 
was necessarily deprived of her company, and soon succeeded other 
symptoms which threatened a still more complete disturbance to their 
happiness. His obedience to her slightest wish, and the extent to 
which he submitted himself to her imperious tone, had appeared habi- 
tual to him. Soon, however, she found that while her most command- 
ing tone could not ensure compliance, even a flood of tears, which had 
before ever produced the effect of establishing her empire on a surer 
basis, was now only the signal fora long absence from her side. ‘‘ Un 
pouvoir impunément bravé touche @ sa fin.” Her heart sank within her 
at these repeated symptoms of change, and the strength of her health 
and spirits prevented her being able to regain her lost ground. 
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It would be a sad task to trace the numerous little annoyances which 
made up the sum of her misery; she began, however, to see that her 
position with respect to him produced a slighting manner in those who 
addressed her, of which the progress she had made in refinement, ren- 
dered her more sensible. It was about this time, too, that she became 
more fully aware of the disgrace which the Englishman had brought 
upon her, and the manner in which it was regarded by those amongst 
whom she was now placed. 

Her infant which was born prematurely, and in the depth of winter, 
seemed, nevertheless, to thrive well, and to this object did she devote 
all her cares; while, instead of being as is generally the case in wedded 
life, a bond of union between her and the father, the coldness with 
which the Englishman regarded this her treasure, tended more com- 
pletely to estrange him from her affections. 

During the solitary hours she passed in her chamber after her confine- 
ment, she formed a plan in which every days’ additional experience con- 
firmed her, viz., to put an end to the continual tortures of disappoint- 
ment at her lover’s conduct, by returning to her own dearly-loved lake. 
Towards it, amidst all the horrors of winter did her heart yearn, and she 
felt, as she afterwards said, as if her only chance for peace was there. She 
dared not ask for a passport, yet without it,she could not hope to travel 
except on foot. Still she was undaunted, and bearing her child in her 
arms, on a bright cold morning towards the end of February, she 
started on her perilous undertaking; perilous indeed, at such a season, 
for both of them, However, the constitution of the mountaineer vindi- 
cated its character, and her sturdy infant seemed only to gain additional 
strength as it approached the mountains, amid which it was to pass the 
rest of its life. 

Once towards the end of her journey, on a wild stormy day, her 
strength began to fail her, when, in the midst of the war of the ele- 
ments, a chamois darted down the mountain-side close to her path. It 
seemed, as she said, as if there to welcome her return, and brought back 
to her mind, a host of old recollections. She accomplished her journey, 
and returned as nearly as possible to her old employments; two years 
had since passed without her hearing any thing of the English colonel, 
and she seemed to have recovered her former peace of mind, except 
when attempts’such as those of our friends, to draw her picture or com- 
pliment her beauty drew forth from her a passing burst of indignation. 

Poor thing! when we had listened to her story, we regretted bitterly 
that we should have caused her even a momentary pang. 

Of Chiemsee, all that can be said, is that it is the most extensive of 
the Bavarian lakes, and that like any other large piece of water it 
looks very well on a fine day. In this latter point we were not lucky, 
and after the Konigsee with its graceful boatwoman, it seemed tame 
and uninteresting. 

There is, however, a little knot of lakes with which we closed our 
touring season, well worthy of mention as it comprehends Achensee and 
Tegernsee. 

In our road to the first of these, at a village, where we were obliged 
to pass the night, a little incident occurred, which shows how easily 
these Tyrolese innkeepers are incensed and restored to good humour. 
They are almost as jealous as the Americans about being commanded 
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with any air of authority, and seemed to think that the obligation is 
mutual overnight, though the bill is paid in the morning. Our servant 
having displeased the landlord by the tone of his orders, he grew sulky, 
and managed to make us thoroughly uncomfortable. Before my travel- 
ling companions appeared the next morning, I was employed in the kit- 
chen in writing my memoranda of the evening before. The attention 
of our surly landlord seemed much attracted at the whole proceeding, 
but when I produced a row of bright steel pens on a card, he could not 
restrain his mingled curiosity and admiration, He asked me what they 
were made of, and concluding, I suppose, that I was in the “ steel pen 
line,” he said he should like to have one of them. 

I, of course, presented him with one. 

‘* What does it cost, mein Herr?” said he. 

“‘Treally don’t remember,” I replied. i 

‘¢ Nay! but what am I to give you?” ¢* 

“¢ Oh, I make you a present of it—I don’t sell pens.” 

Upon which he remarked, ‘‘ Ah, the English are so generous !”” 

Upon this, all his good-humour returned, and when my companion 
came in, he found the surly host of the night before, busy explaining 
to me our route on an old post-map of his own. 

By his advice, we saw the lake of Achensee to the greatest advan- 
tage, as instead of taking to the passage-boat, as we had intended, we. 
kept to the narrow road which skirts its banks. In some places so com- 
pletely precipitous are the rocks that overhang the water, that the road 
is made a sort of platform fixed to the solid rock, and guarded by 2 
strong railing to the exact breadth that permits the passage of a carriage. 
To those who are nervous about travelling thus in mid-air, between rock 
and water, the passage-boat would of course be preferable; but we 
feit no apprehension, though sundry little pictures nailed up by the 
roadside, representing such fearful accidents, as carriages backing over 
the rails, and their passengers falling into the water, might appal the 
nervous, by showing that such things have been. 

One of the most striking things in this lake, particularly as seen from 
above, is the very deep blue of the waters, which, as it was remarked on 
two different visits to it, must be characteristic. From hence to Te- 
gernsee is but a two hours’ drive by a mountain-road, that either fol- 
lows the course of brawling streams or dips into shady glens to emerge 
again on the heights. 

Tegernsee is the most frequented, I had almost said fashionable, of © 
the Bavarian lakes, as its near neighbourhood to Munich renders it so 
easy of access, while the concourse of great people, including princes 
and ministers fails not to attract those who think that the highest recom- 
mendation. It is by no means deficient. in romantic scenery; on the 
contrary, the mixture of cultivated land, rich wood, and gay villas, in 
the foreground makes a very pleasing contrast to the Alpine mountains 
in the distance. Here did we linger for several days; sometimes 
driving along its banks, visiting, in the comfortable boats here kept, the 
remote bays, and sometimes climbing to the top of the hill called the 
parapluie, or to any of the accessible points of view. At length, how- 
ever, the shortened days, the sharp wind from the mountains, and the 
increased quantity of snow with which their peaks were covered, an- 
a that we had at length reached the close of our ence in 
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A STORY FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, ESQ. 
Cuap. I. 


‘* If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch? 
He is the half part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
And she a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him,” 


It is a conceded point, I believe, that an author may choose his 
readers. The devout are separately addressed, so are the political, so 
are the scientific, so are the rich and poor, so are the learned and un- 
learned. J address myself to the beautiful. Stop here, plain reader ! 
The tale is not for you! Stop here, uncomely critic! The language 
is not addressed to your comprehension. The treatise on divinity or 
Jaw is phrased to the capacity of the divine or the jurist. Let none but 
the beautiful think to read this story understandingly. 

Did it ever occur to you, fairest lady (for now I know whose eyes 
brighten this dull page with their light), that the genius of Shakspeare 
is oftener a divining-rod whose dip tells the skilful where golden 
thoughts lie hid, than a crucible in which the gold is fairly separated 
from the dross—oftener the hitherward leader of a constellation half 
lost im the receding heaven, than a single star whose place and colour 
are known to the schoolboy and shepherd? You will remember the 
Pucelle’s splendid but bitter similitude : 

“ Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.” 
And you will know how much more truly it may be said of pleasure / 
I have called up a sigh, but when you have pressed down those sweep- 
ing Jashes with your white hand, and imprisoned the sad thought for an 
instant, I will cheat you of it again with my story. 

At one of the earliest balls of the London season of 18—, there 
stood by the statue of Diana, in House, a lady who, in her day, 
had been a woman of superb beauty; and by her side, caressing un- 
consciously the exquisitely-chiselled foot of the goddess, a younger 
lady leaned on the pedestal, and with eagerness, repressed by the 
finger laid occasionally on her arm, watched the movements of a pecu- 
liarly graceful dancer in the Mazurka. 

‘‘ He is yery handsome !” said Lady Mavis, the elder of the two, in 
a tone more of soliloquy than remark. 

‘‘ More noble than handsome,” replied her daughter ; ‘‘ but it would 
be difficult to find a fault in his person.” 

‘< Does his countenance please you ?” asked the mother. 

The fair girl looked up, with a slight colour mounting in her cheek, 
and, after an instant’s hesitation, answered, ‘‘ Yes, altogether.” 

If I had a life to live in England, another in France or Italy, and a 
third in America, and one eminent gift were offered me for each, how 
think you, bright lady, I would choose? I answer, from much study of 
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these lands, “‘ Riches for France and Italy, talent for America, but 
beauty for England.” I have named you their master-keys, believe 
me! Rank, riches, and talent, may each fail to give position in Eng- 
land; but beauty, never! It is admired and criticised in other countries 
—it is worshipped there. The nobility of the continent marry either 
for blood or wealth; the elégebility of America most frequently for 
esprit or style; the high-born of England almost invariably for beauty. 
In what other language is known even the phrase, aristocratic beauty ? 
The ‘‘ British Peerage” is probably unmatched in history as a cata- 
logue of fair women and comely men. 

Of two of the most ancient Roman Catholic families in England, the 
survivors were Sir Everard Trulian, and his son Everard; Lady Elinor 
Mavis, and her daughter Elinor. Their estates lay: together in Che- 
shire, and Sir Everard and the deceased baronet, on the birth of the 
girl, had mutually fallen into the idea that their children should marry, 
and without any definite understanding, began each to shape his mea- 
sures for its accomplishment. 

Sir George Mavis died without having opened his lips on the subject, 
leaving his daughter ten years of age; and Lady Trulian having died 
in giving birth to her son, the subject was first breathed between the 
widower and the new-made widow. They agreed entirely, even in the 
worldly-wise suggestion of Sir Everard, that the children were best 
parted till of an age to marry, and best kept.in ignorance of their des- 
tiny for each other. Lady Mavis accordingly went abroad to place 
her daughter in a foreign convent, and Sir Everard watched over his 
son and two estates athome. Seven years had thus elapsed, and Lady 
Mavis and her daughter returned to England—the latter grown to a 
most lovely woman, while her destined husband, called the handsomest 
youth of his time, had done little in his life, except to ‘renal himself 
in every manly accomplishment, and sate himself with pleasure. Lady 
Mavis had, perhaps, the easier task; but her duty had been best ful- 
filled. She had failed in nothing but in keeping the secret. Her daughter 
knew for whom she was destined, and the few words of conversation 
we have recited above, wiil have shown sufficiently her feelings on the 
subject. 

The fashionables of England come fairly enough by the pastoral 
taste for which they are somewhat remarkable. They see the sun rise 
as often as the shepherd. The balconies of House had been 
filled with seats and flowers, aad tented over with sails to give room, 
within for the dancers: but, as a yellow beam, straight from the rising 
sun, shot through one of the seams of the eastern window, Lord 
sent round his servants to strike the canvass, and the whole party (ex- 
cept here and there a ci-devant, who fled to her carriage in terror, at 
the idea of daylight), crowded to the balconies and gardens where 
they lounged and strolled more with the merriment of persons assembled 
for a déjetiner champétre, than a night-worn company, whom morn- 
ing had surprised in the ball-room. 

‘“‘ Vive le fraicheur Anglais!” said Sir Everard, as he slipped his 
arm into his son’s; and leaving a party of ladies, who were spoiling 
their gloves with picking wet roses, led him off to a retired alley of the 
garden. 

What the baronet had designed to say, fair lady, must be left en- 
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tirely to your imagination. His son took the parole by informing him 
that he had sent for post-horses, and in.an hour or two should be on 
his way to Constantinople, by the way of Vienna and the Danube. 

“IT am weary, my deer, sir,” said Everard, ‘“ with the dull facility of 
every thing. I wish to heaven I had been born with a hump or a club 
Rratissnaanathing to be struggled against—to be successful in spite 
tole 

“‘Spoilt boy !’’ said the father, musingly. 

“Not 7 you, sir! Your kindness wd your praises excite and gra- 
tify me. I have a right to them, and they seem natural and sweet. 
But it is disgusting to be flattered by every few It is wearisome and 
stale to the last degree, to please always without effort.” 

“*T wish some who complain of adverse fortune, could hear you,” 
said Sir Everard; ‘but come to the point. What new success has 
made the cup run over ?” 

“You will think me a coxcomb, sir; but I will tell you. I was in 
the garden getting a breath of fresh air after a long Mazurka, and, by 
chance, looked in at one of the windows opening on the terrace. There 
stood, leaning against it, my dear father, a woman of a style of most 
unusual beauty. I saw her face in profile; but the reserve, the calm- 
ness, the almost coldness of its lofty outline, gave me a thrill I am not 
used to. I went and inquired her out, and who do you think it was? 
Elinor Mavis, by heaven! My old playmate, sir !—just home from 
her phoney convent, and we had not even heard of her arrival.” 

‘ Well?” 

“¢ Well, sir, I asked to be presented, for I was a little awed by her 
statue-like presence, and hesitated to claim acquaintance.” 

‘‘ And she received you coldly 2” 

“© No, sir!” 

“* Too cordially then ?” 

‘* Not at all!” 

** How then ?” 

‘‘ Why—with the—the same silly, pleased, blushing embarrassment, 
half delight and half reserve, with which every simpering girl receives 
the bow of an elder brother and a bon-parti /” 

«‘ But, my dear boy, this is folly. Elinor Mavis is your old play- 
mate, and of course delighted to see you. What more amiable or 
natural? You are a child !” 

‘Can I bring you any thing from Constantinople?” asked the son 
abruptly. 

Sir Everard made no reply, and with his eyes on the ground, cone 
tinued his walk to the extremity of the alley, where they were met by 
the servant, who had been despatched an hour before for the travelling 
chariot and its belongings; and after a few more words, principally of 
arrangements for forwarding passports and bills of exchange, the 
spoiled favourite bade adieu to his only living relative, and was whirled 


off on his way to Dover. 
Cnap, II. 


‘<Is not this step of Lady Mavis’s rather sudden, my dear?” asked 
Mrs, Winifred Trevor, taking off her spectacles, and laying the letter 


on her lap. : 
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There was no answer. Pale as a statue sat Elinor Mavis, lookmg 
out upon the blue expanse of the Mediterranean. Her lips, pressed 
closely together, wore a look of something more angry than sorrow, 

et her large heavily-fringed eyes seemed touched with a softer feeling, 
and stood full of tears. 

At the earnest prayer of Mrs. Trevor, Elinor had been permitted to 
accompany this dearest friend of her mother on a journey for health; 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. They had been three days only at 
Nice, when a courier arrived, bringing a letter with the unexpected in- 
telligence that Sir Everard Trulian was on the eve of marriage with 
Lady Mavis. The failure of the long-proposed match between:their 
children was mentioned, a necessity for connecting the estates slightly 
alluded to, and a hope was expressed that, considering the long and in- 
timate friendship and mutual esteem of Lady Mavis and Sir Everard, 
Elinor would not be surprised at their union. In the postcript, Lady 
Mavis suggested to Mrs. Trevor that, as Elinor would probably be 
pleased under these circumstances, to join her brother, it would be 
worth while to write to the different consulates of the Levant, and re- 
quest Everard to meet and return with them. 

‘* My love, speak to me !” said Mrs. Trevor, after waiting in vain for 
ananswer. ‘ You are not pleased with this marriage !” 

‘* T did not think,” said Elinor, looking out on the sea as if she was 
still unconscious of another’s presence ; ‘‘I did not think it had been 
so bitter to forego revenge.” 

‘‘ Revenge! my dear!” exclaimed the old lady, laying her hand upon 
the fair girl’s shoulder in astonishment. 

‘Qh! Mrs. Trevor—are you here? I thought myself alone. You 
heard what I said just now. Well, I will tell you, for you are kind 
and will pity me. Everard Trulian slighted me. He flung me off 
when my heart, with the frank and full openness of childish days, 
rushed out to him. He was disgusted with the betrayal of a love kept 
warm from childhood, the deepest, the truest, the most unchanging 
that woman ever felt. And for that—if by this cruel tie he were not 
made my brother—for that, dear Mrs. Trevor, I would have found a 
way—l feel I cou/d have found a way to wring his heart. There, you 
have the reason of these tears. I have told you all. My dear friend, 
forgive me and pity me.” 

The passionate girl laid her forehead upon the stone casement of the 
window, and replied to the caresses and vain consolations of the kind 
old lady with silent tears. This outbreak past, however, Elinor Mavis 
was not a woman to be conquered by her own feelings, and it was with 
almost a gay smile, and a tone nearly as merry as ever, that the next 
morning she made preparations to accompany the improved mvalid 
further to the south. By easy journeys they reached Genoa, and after 
a few days of rest, kept on to Florence. And now, kind lady, if you 
will allow me to take up the hero of my story, we will leave Mrs. 
Trevor and her charge on their travels in Italy, and glide with your 
bright imagination past the Golden Horn of Constantinople. 


Cuar. III. 


Lixe sunshine let down on the darkened grass, when the south wind 
sways aside the shadowing branch, fairest lady—like Heaven’s light, I 
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say, falls the glance of your lustrous eye again on my Story for the 
Beautiful. It should be well writ. There ‘should be inspiration in 
knowing that the forehead bent over these words is of alabaster fair- 
ness ; that the lips which stir unconsciously with the measure of this 
very sentence, are of rose-like brightness, and curved like the twice- 
bent bow of the god of love. We kindle our words by the listener’s 
fire. The preacher does it—the player, too. Yet, there isa divinity in 
beauty, from which though the gazer may borrow, it is as the humble 
priest lights his small lamp at the vestal altar—the fire might consume 
the pheenix, but the lamp burns faint and dim. 

It was one of those days, of which there are many on the Bosphorus, 
but which come but rarely on the cold rivers of our land; when the 
sun and the balm of the air affect the human frame as they affect the 
grass and flowers. Have you never felt, dear lady, as if the light and 
fragrance of a day in spring were feeding the growth and beauty of 
both soul and body,—as if by some delicious alchymy, the mortal and 
immortal inhalation drew in the breath and radiance of flowers and 
sunshine, and converted them to a double element of life. We have 
affinities with all the works of Providence. Some of us resemble stones— 
some of us flowers; but the vegetable instinct (if I may so express it 
without disturbing your serene lips with a smile), is strong upon us 
when nature puts on her fairest. I have envied the calm flowers ere 


now, stirring gently in the soft summer air, while they were fed and _ 


embellished unconsciously with dew and light. 

On such a day, early in the oriental autumn, a caique lay motionless 
and unseen within the water-gate of one of the balconied- summer- 
houses on the Bosphorus. In its stern, lay upon an eastern carpet, the 
handsomest young Englishman who had ever blessed the eyes of the 
lattice-peeping maids of Constantinople, while with their hands upon 
their oars, sat four athletic cuikjis, waiting for the command to shoot 
forth their swift bark into the daylight. 

Suddenly the plash of oars was heard faintly coming along the shore 
by Buyukdere, and in a minute after, swift as a lance sped past the 
lightest and frailest bark known on the Bosphorus. The Englishman 
leaned far over the gunwale of his caique, dipped his hand in the ripple 
of the wake, as if it had left perfume on the water it had severed, and 
watched it over the gilt bars of the gate till it had rounded the point of 
the Turkish village above ; then, with a word to a Greek slave, who sat 
coiled in the prow (passed by him in rapid Turkish to the caikjis), out 
shot the slender boat into the daylight, and with one steady and athletic 
pull was sent far on its pursuit against the stream. 

Mr. Everard Trulian had been some weeks in Constantinople, without 
occupation of more interest than a daily pull in his caique up the mag~ 
ni‘icent strait which brings the tribute of the Black Sea to the seraglio 
of the sultan. A few days before that which you have just been at the 
trouble of fancying so delicious, dear lady, he had suddenly run against 
a caique of six oars, containing a lady and a slave. The slave had 
given a scream of fear, but the lady, unmoved in her reclining position, 
had steadily bent upon Everard a pair of eyes so full of beaming intelli- 
gence and softness, that out of his eyes and heart, the remembrance 
would no more come than the light out of his eyes, or the blood out of 
his heart. Whether it was the calm courage and self-possession of the 
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lady, or whether it was, that in her eastern eyes, stained as they were 
with the dark tinctures of the harem; there was a thought, an intellect, 
far beyond the voluptuous softness of the orient, he scarce stayed to 
ask himself; but ever since he had watched for that six-oared caique 
on the Bosphorus, and every day of that rainless summer-time, he had 
passed and repassed it, getting the same fixed and unwinking look, and 
with every succeeding one (though between the fold of the yashmak 
he could see nothing but forehead and eyes) falling “a thousand 
fathom” deeper in love. 

If I were writing this tale for any eye than that of the beautiful, fair 
lady, I would tell, step by step, the progressof our hero’s love and wooing . 
But to you, I might as well draw out on paper the lines of your trans- 
Jucent hand. Your imagination has outrun my loitering pen, and you 
have fancied already their meeting, their interchange of hopes and flowers, 
vows and promises, plans, smiles, tears, and forebodings. The lady 
represented herself as the daughter of an Egyptian Bey, who, refusing 
to join in the revolt of Ibrahim, had come to reside near his master, the 
sultan, and she had been taught by a French captive and slave, the pret- 
tiest Arab- Parisian accent, that ever astonished the sweetened breezes of 
the east. Her father fell back on his pillowed divan and slept sound 
(she said) after sunset, and in the terraced garden on the hill-side, behind 
their summer palace, she sat upon her silken cushion (with her slave 
_ stationed at a fountain near by, whose murmur just confused the sound 
of their voices), and near her slippered and half-bared feet, reclined 
Everard, night after night, till he had renewed his vows by almost 
every star in the sky. Yet, though he had pressed many a kiss on that 
alabaster instep, arched like a throne of gracefulness and pride, she 
had, with the modesty taught in the east, resolutely covered her mouth 
with the thin folds of the yashmak, and her masses of dark hair, her 
glowing eyes, and calm forehead, were all the moonlight revealed of 
what he still knew was beauty untranscended. 

There was but one peculiarity in this wooing, dear lady, which you 
will not have imagined ; though Everard made love like an angel in 
French, the fair Maroula (so she called herself), loved better to listen 
to him for hours, while he poured out his passion in native English. 
She said in the prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental, that the earnest- 
ness of his native tongue made up in expression what she lost by not 
comprehending a syllable. And so in the choice English of May- 
Fair, he told her in innumerable ways, and by repeating of long pas- 
sages from Byron and Tom Moore, much more, probably, than he 
would have said in French; and though a listener would have thought 
it droll perhaps to hear an Englishman making love in pure Saxon to 
an Egyptian, the listening Maroula was as delightedly serious as the 
statue of Memnon when the sun sings out of its bosom, and looked as 
if she comprehended it all. 

Love never stands still. ‘‘ Onward!” is the never-silent cry of the 
lover's heart, and modesty and high intelligence, Everard Trulian well 
saw, had drawn distinctly across his path of passion, the inviolable line 
only overstepped in matrimony. 

‘* Why not wed her?” was promptly answered. Maroula was high- 
born, of matchless beauty, and however she had acquired it, admirable 
education. He pushed his suit imploringly, and was accepted, to his 
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surprise, with a condition. He, rich, handsome, aristocratical, accom- 
plished, irresistible-—could not pretend to the hand of an Egyptian 
girl, but upon the fulfilment of an exaction of her pride. 

She took him by the hand, and leaving her slippers upon the silken 
cushion, walked barefooted over the green sward, to a small stream 
that ran glittering in the moonlight, over a smooth rock between the 
terraces of the garden. Placing her right foot in the stream, she drew 
her trouser of striped silk above the ankle, and resting her weight 
upon the foot, bade him kneel and see the moonlight follow the water 
under that bridge of alabaster. 

** You have told me,” she said, ‘‘ that in your own land you are high- 
born—of a proud race. I doubt it not. But my father is of a tribe 
who judge, by the arch of the instep, how many generations have 
passed since a family bore burdens like slaves. Jf water will run 
under your foot, my father will believe you are not the son of a slave, 
and my hand will follow where my heart is gone !’” 

Slippered in the costume of the east, Everard hesitatingly bared his 
foot, and placed it across the stream. Down dropped Maroula on her 
knee, and in another instant, without a word, fled like an affrighted 
fawn across the garden. And with the blood burning like lava in his 
forehead, the proud son of Sir Everard stood watching the parted 
stream as, turned entirely from its narrow bed, it divided upon his 
foot, and in two curving streams recovered its moonlit channel. 

And now good night, fair lady, and if you would hear the rest of 
this rambling story, your fair eyes must seek the teller again. 


Cnape IV. 


Ir you have ever, like myself, fancied in your childish dream, that 
Heaven must be a place with interminable flights of stairs, you would 
scarce land at Malta, from a wearisome ship, and glance up a moun- 
tain-side, all studded with palaces, balconies, stone steps, and flitting 
and veiled women, without feeling that this fair city, if not the Heaven 
you had dreamed of, might make a very pleasant stopping-place on one’s 
way thither. 

The rocks of Malta seem to have been created in architecture. The 
taste and gorgeousness of the whole city of Valetta, bear the lavish 
and consistent impress which we find in the shapes of trees and the 
colour of flowers—not here and there a fair tree or a lovely flower, but 
a world of fair trees and flowers of wonderful loveliness. 

Malta so seems to you a part of an architectural universe, and you 
glance in thought at the Knights of St. John, as having wrought at it 
as the angels did at mountain and river in the six days of creation. 

As melancholy a gentleman as you would meet in your travels, was 
Mr. Everard Trulian, as he climbed the successive flights of stairs lead- 
ing from the water-side to the principal square of Valetta. For the first 
time since he had left Constantinople, he felt forced to drive from his 
thoughts the image of the beloved Egyptian, and remember that he 
had come to meet—a relative. Miss Mavis, he presumed, was by this 
time his sister; for though he had not heard that the marriage between 
his father and Lady Mavis had taken place, the letters which had con- 
tained the request that he would immediately join Mrs, Trevor and 
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Miss Mavis: at Malta, had also stated that the bridal would probably 
take place in the week following. 

It was not till he had taken a bath and his breakfast very deliberately 
at the hotel, that Mr. Trulian rang and inquired if Mrs. Trevor was in 
the house. He followed his card in a cool half-hour, and was welcomed 
by the kind old lady very cordially and alone. Little as he had antici- 
pated’pleasure or sympathy from the interview, he had been so long away 
from those who spoke his own language, and knew and loved him as 
the son of the house of Trulian, that his heart melted to Mrs. Trevor’s 
inquisitive kindness, and he found himself in less than an hour sur- 
aoeey into a confidence which he would not have believed he could 

ave made to any person on earth. He told her the story of his pas- 
sion, described m9 glowing face the absurd and cruel test by which 
his claims to high birth had been tried and found wanting, and de- 
scribed with a suppressed anguish that moved the heart of his attentive 
listener, the week of frantic and vain search he had made for Maroula 
after the sudden parting in the garden. 

‘* But how is it possible,” said Mrs. Trevor, as she loosed the cur- 
tains to shut out the pitiless brightness of a Maltese sun; ‘‘ how is it 
possible that a family so well known as must be that of a Bey, could 
vanish in a night without a trace.” 

‘* I did every thing, my dear Mrs. Trevor! I bribed, and entreated, 
and forced my way into the gates in open day. They were gone. I 
thought it might be but for a short time, to evade my importunities, 
and I returned at all hours for a week. No one but a jabbering Nu- 
bian was left at last; and though he was easily mduced by gold to give 
me free liberty to wander through the gardens and the house, he 
either knew or could explain nothing. There is no police in the east. 
The privacy of a house that has been occupied by a woman is sacred, 
and I was foiled utterly. It was necessary that I should meet you here 
inthis month; but I am convinced that I should have discovered no 
more by remaining at Constantinople. I have lost her, my dear madam, 
and with her ail interest in life.” 

Mrs. Trevor, during this outbreak of grief and disappointment, sat 
uneasily on her chair; and to a person less absorbed in his own 
thoughts than Everard, would have betrayed a state of embarrassment 
somewhat beyond the demand of a friendly sympathy. She took his 
hand, at last, with a look of the deepest concern. 

‘« My dear Everard !” she said, ‘I trust that this passion of yours 
is no deeper than many you have felt and forgotten. You have seen 
more beautiful and more accomplished —” 

‘* Madam” interrupted Everard, rising suddenly to his feet, and 
with the next thought, again putting his hand into hers—‘ forgive me, 
dear Mrs. Trevor, if I seem rude and violent. You cannot understand 
how this love has possessed me. Do not say it is romantic, and loved 
for its romance. The voice, the eyes, the thousand graces of that 
beautiful girl, enchanting as they were, were nothing to the qualities of 
her mind, shown through every syllable she spoke. She was all that 
is playful, delicate, winning, and tender. I shall never love again, and 
I know too well that I never loved before. That girl, dear friend, was 
the destiny of my heart.” 

‘“‘ Stay, for mercy’s sake, do not say it!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, 
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suddenly walking away from him in the greatest agitation. “ I did 


not think this would be so serious. We have done wrong, very wrong, 
Everard.” 


** Madam!” 


" Forgive us! forgive us!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands toge- 
ther, and drawing with a sudden effort a curtain, opening-out upon a 
deep balcony darkened with shrubs and flowers, she disclosed the 
pfostrate form of Maroula. 
_ With a single bound Everard sprang into the balcony, and imprint- 
ing a long and passionate kiss upon her insensible forehead, bore her 
out to a small garden beyond, where, above a grove of orange-trees, 
bearing both fruit and flower, rose the jet of a concealed fountain. The 
next instant the close yashmak was torn by Mrs. Trevor from the face 
and bosom of the Lethe Ma girl, and while she bathed her pallid lips, 
Everard slowly and agonizingly retraced, in the Egyptian Maroula, the 
clearly-chiselled features, though but once seen, of the slighted Elinor 
Mavis. She had accomplished her perilous revenge, but she had 
played her part too well ! 

earest lady, in your bright and vivid imagination, you will again 
have outrun my loitering story, and drawn with your darkest pencil of 
fancy the painful hours of explanation and reproach between two who 
had so mutually travestied and entangled their own web of happiness. 
A sadder party of travellers than Mrs, Trevor and Sir saan chil- 
dren, never wound their slow way over Alps and Apennines to 
England. 

‘Not like brother and sister—no, not at all like brother and sister—— 
but like lovers doomed to love on, though love be sinful and hopeless— 
silent, I say, and almost cold in their formal kindness to each other, 
pon drove without the delay of an hour, on their arrival, to Mavis 

ourt, 

The sere leaves of autumn were rustling on the trees, but as the 
approached the home of Elinor, there was a change. Glimpses sheskente 
the park, showed trees laced with ribbons, music prevailed by broken 
echoes over the sound of the wheels, and as they neared the gate, out 
marched a troop of the old tenants of Sir George, and with an English 
cheer, the daughter was welcomed home again to her paternal halls. 

Elinor let down the window as the carriage stopped for the gate to 
open, and asked the steward, whom she saw directing some further 
manifestations of welcome, what might mean all this rejoicing. 

‘Did you not know, my dear young mistress, that this is the day for 
the wedding ?” 

There, lady—I have brought you near enough to the close of your 
story— yours, I say, because you have imagined it more than I have de- 
scribed it. You see how it all should end, but I must just remark, what. 
perhaps I was the only one to notice, that when Sir Everard took the 
bridal veil from Lady Mavis's head, and the plain gold ring from his 
own finger, and gave them respectively to Everard and Elinor, there. 
was a look in his eyes that convinced me he would have found consola- 
tion, had the union of the Mavis and Trulian property been delegated 
to himself, and the still beautiful lady of Mavis Court. 
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Cuap. XIII. 


Havine done all that I conceived fell within my province in the 
gratifying events recorded in the last chapter, I kept clear, the next 
morning, of the communications which were going on between the par- 
ties more intimately concerned. I felt a lively pleasure in having borne 
a part in what I now considered to be the happily reversed fortunes of 
the lovely Erminie, and of George Gilbert. For several days I expe- 
rienced a sort of happiness to which I had long been astranger; but by 
degrees my mind relapsed into that inert state which was a part of the 
insipidity of my solitary existence. 

The first time I met Frank Delaroue after the altered circumstances 
of his friend’s prospects, he was in the full flow of juvenile spirits, his 
countenance beaming with all the unequivocal signs of complete parti- 
cipation in George’s happiness; but I soon perceived, after a few days, 
that he fell back into that new and thoughtful mood, which had invaded 
him of late. 

One day, after a longer pause than usual in our conversation, he 
said, ‘‘ I want, sir, to ask a favour of you, if you will be so good as to 
oblige me.” 

** What is that, my—Mr. Frank ?” 

‘«‘ Just to obtain for me, from Mr. La Fleur, now that George is 
otherwise engaged, some information respecting India.” 

I felt that I wished Queen Elizabeth and her charter—all Leadenhall- 
street—directors (though I had a second cousin at the board)—nabobs 
—pagodas—palanquins, and every thing I had ever heard named in con- 
nexion with the Peninsula, at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

‘¢ Very well,” said I, in the tone of a man who makes an appoint- 
ment with his dentist to have a tooth drawn, ‘ I will not fail.” 

When he was gone I began to wonder, not why I had taken a fancy 
to the lad, for every one who knew him liked him, but how it had come 
to pass, that by some insensible action of the social intricacies, Mr. 
Francis M. Delaroue had not only become associated with the habitual 
thoughts of Tristram Dumps, Esq., of Invermair, in the county of Rox- 
burgh, but that he already formed no inconsiderable link in that chain 
of small occurrences, which connect the daily, and therefore the most 
important part of life’s routine, 

It was on the day after this conversation that I wandered out at a 
very early hour into the Champs Elysées. It was a fine clear frosty 
morning—one of those, in which the air of the continent, always 
clearer than our insular atmosphere, is doubly brilliant, and to our eyes 
seems scarcely to belong to this lower sphere of existence—the minu- 
test point of every building stood out boldly and clearly defined against 
the deep blue sky—the towers of Notre Dame, from which the great 
and mellow bell was booming forth the hour, shot up their taper pin- 
nacles into the air, and the gilt dome of the “ Invalides” was gleaming 
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aloft to the early sun. A calm withal—a stillness in the air peculiar 
to such a state of atmosphere—the fall of a leaf, or the flit of a pass- 
ing bird, was not lost to the ear. There is something in fine weather 
like this, which, even from my boyish days, I have always found more 
conducive to melancholy than the most gloomy and adverse condition 
of the elements. As the distant hum of the fervent capital broke, at 
intervals, upon my ear, such, said I, is my life! ever to stand isolated 
on the precincts of this world’s busy interests—alone, not only in per- 
son, but in the absence of all those ties which bind the social or do- 
mestic affections of mankind. If my poor sister Kitty had been more 
discreet, and had lived, volatile as her conduct ever was, and dissimilar 
as our dispositions were, how different would have been my destiny! 
Her gaiety would have tempered my gloom—the little circle of her 
home would have been a haven of rest to me whenever the mighty 
ocean of life became overcast by clouds; and if she had been blessed 
with children, who knows but that, amongst her little ones, the beam of 
some innocent eye might have called forth that magic sympathy which 
comes nearest to a father’s interests—have given me at least one heart- 
tie on this side of the grave. 

As I found that I was falling into one of my usual melancholy 
moods, I looked about for something to divert my attention, and to bring 
me more in unison with the cheerful character of the day. A gaudy 
little vis-a-vis, bound for Versailles, was rattling and glittering past over 
the hard dry road—the thin gray figure of the veteran who drove it—a 
remnant of the ancien régime—the large glazed hat, and pigtail—the 
bunch of lauristinus in the buttonhole, and the festive air with which 
he flourished his whip, as an invitation to me while he passed, seemed 
the very thing for my case, so holding up the forefinger of my right hand, 
he was at my side in a trice with a dash and caracole of his lively little 
horse. ‘*‘ Montez, Monsieur—montez,” said he, opening the door, and 
‘* Pardon, Madame,” as he moved an umbrella which lay athwart the 
door, on the inside. Up I jumped, and off we went in a minute. It 
was one of those carriages that hold only two, and face to face. The 
opposite seat was completely filled by a large elderly ‘‘ lady” as every 
one, without licence of heraldry, is called in a public conveyance. She 
was, however, a stately, prim, tidy-looking dame; and, contrary to the 
custoin of elderly ladies in such positions, and especially in France, did 
not appear at all anxious to open a conversational intercourse. On the 
contrary, I perceived that she was surveying me with some caution and 
deliberation, first looking out at one window, and then as she trans- 
ported her eye across to the other, taking what is called ‘‘ a good look” 
at my countenance and demeanour, en passant. At last 1 ventured to 
break silence, and with a civil, somewhat formal bow, made my first 
remark, which of course was, “‘ Id fait beau temps, Madame.” 

‘Oh! aye, it’s braw lightsome wather for sic an a place as this!” 

It must have occurred to many, when groping their way up a stair- 
case in the dark, to have made with great circumspection a step too 
much at the top, and they must remember the kind of balk when the 
foot flapped with such unnecessary care and vigour upon the landing- 
place. Something of this kind always is felt upon such recognitions as 
these—nor are they without their little embarrassments. No one, espe- 
cially English, is fond of exhibiting without necessity a defective pro- 
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nunciation, or boggling phraseology to a compatriot. Such erring 
shots, moreover, are a-kind of flip on the nose to our. discontent, just 
when one is in that citizen-of-the-world turn of mind, in which one 
would willingly] be thought to have a ready eye for ‘‘ men and man- 
ners;”” but, above all, they are not always agreeable to the parties 
thus mistaken ; such was evidently the case in the present instance. 

‘*Oh! I beg pardon, ma’am,” said I, involuntarily. bending for- 
ward a little, to conceal, perhaps, a slight derangement of the facial 
muscle.” 

‘** Eh, sirs; Heaven forbid that ever I should give folks reason to 
confund me with any o’ these creatures. Margery Macdowal’s Mar- 


gery Macdowal, at hame or abraed.” 
‘* Your travels, ma’am, don’t seem to have given a very favourable im- 


pression of oor neighbours in this country.” 

‘* Travels! wha in their senses wad travel? forbie tween Edinbro’ 
and Glasco’, or at maist to Aberdeen; they just fetched me here with 
the rest o’ them. It’s nae travelling o’ mine. There was I the hail 
blessed day that’s past, riving aboot the toon wi’ what d’ye caa him, the 
hairdresser wha specks a little English, to find a wheen groats for.the 
bairn that is sick, and wi’ aa their flippery they ha neither thae nor a 
handfu’ o’ aitmeal fit to mak a crowdy on for a Hieland cataran.” 

I then was informed that my portly companion was part and parcel 
of the ménage, of a Scotch family, settled at Versailles. She had fol- 
lowed them with that quiet and unresisting antipathy to all surrounding 
circumstances, which would carry one of those faithful adherents of 
the north almost to a place of worse reputation even than Paris. 

The old lady soon got into a full spirit of communication, discussing 
the people as well as the country she was in, with any thing but par- 
tiality. 

“ And then to see the awfu’ creturs, sabbath after sabbath, in the 
same claise they wear on week days and war days.” 

‘“* | confess, ma’am,” I replied, ‘‘ that although you and I should 
not, perhaps, exactly agree in the particular mode of observing that 
sacred day, there is something very repugnant to my feelings in seeing 
that work is not suspended ; and that, independent of higher consider- 
ations, neither man nor his helpmates amongst the mute creation, en- 
joy that periodical refreshment and repose, which nature, as well 
as revelation, points out. With regard to the amusements of those 
who have only this day for recreation, a difference of opinion may 
exist, especially after its more serious duties have occupied a part— 
and, rm mere you may look, ma’am, with less reprobation upon the 
Sunday diversions of those who differ from us, when you are informed 
that in most Roman Catholic countries of stricter discipline, all places 
of public amusement are closed once a week,—although upon another 
day,—that is, Friday ; dividing, as it were, the weekly observance, and 
Sunday being regarded as the festive part.” 

This hint of mine, which I confess, was thrown out somewhat in a 
spirit of suggestion to those who take the strictest view of the recrea- 
tions of the middle and lower classes, met with the usual fate of inno- 
vations in such matters, when the parties are not pugnacious. She 
first looked down to the bottom of the carriage, then up to the top, 
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and then her eye skirting downwards along the fringes of the lining, 
made an exit of its regards out of the window, without any reply. > 

*< You have not been here long, I presume, ma’am ?” 

‘¢ Ower lang, ower lang—twa year and sax months come Wednesday 
next; and the day we cam was the saddest for me of aa the days of 
my life, forbie that when we buried our babie Alec.” 

The old lady was becoming pathetic, and I began to feel my spirits, 
which had rallied a little, sink again apace. 

‘‘ And wad you believe it, sir, that the saddest thing o’ that day was 
not the loss o’ the bairn, though I grit twa days and twa nights anent 
his deeth ; but it was that he should not ha decent Christian burial 1” 

‘** Indeed, ma’am! how was that ?” 

‘It aa proceeded fra’ Sandy the saxton.” 

I saw that an old grudge was afloat, for gathering herself up, she 
proceeded— 

*¢ You mun ken that the saxton in our part o’ the land—I dinna 
knaw whether it’s the same elsewhere; but with us it’s the saxton that 
has, what they caa, the locating o’ the corpse, that is the choice o’ the 
grund for howking the grave where there’s nae family vaut, whilk you 
may be sure that poor folk, the like o’ us, never had the presumption 
to think on. Weel, it was on a Manday the bairn deed, he sickened 
o’ the sma’ pock on Tuesday at een, an for aa that we could do (and 
my husband rid sax mile for the doctor), the bairn aye gat warse and 
warse, and grit and grit from morn to night, and from night to morn, 
and could find nae rest o’ this side or o’ that—” 

‘¢ Poor thing !”’ I exclaimed. 

“* Until at last it deed—and weel I mind it was o’ the Manday aboot 
seeven o'clock o’ th’ morning. Eh! sirs, what a thing it was to see the 
face o’ the bairn that had aye been sic bonnie, as clean as a whustle, 
and as sweet as a rose—what a thing, I say, it was to see it aa be- 
pockled, and crimsoned mair like the face o’ the kirn babie* than of a 
bapteesed Christian ! and aa in sic a guise, that I, its ain mother, wad 
ha clean passed it by the road-side, and kenned it nie mair than if it 
been ain o’ Meg Jowsy the beggar lass’s brats.” : 

Here the old lady wiped her eyes, and then proceeded— 

“‘ Aweel, for aa that, I did my best to ha the deeth claise as tidy, and 
as nice as could be. I went doon to the shop—that’s Luckie Mac’ca- 
lister’s, doon in the toon, next door to the Oatsheaf and Thistle. I 
went to Luckie’s, and Luckie says I, ‘ Have you owt that wad do for 
the deeth claise of a babie sic as mine, and I wad fain ha the best.” 

«<< Margery,’ says she, ‘ that’s aa matter o’ fancy and pleesure. Ye 
ken weel enough that grown up folk mun aa be buried in woollens by 
the law o’ the land; but a bit bairn like yours, I’m apt to think, may 
be pit in with a little mair pleesure and vareeity ; and here’s a remnant 
I had o’ Jock, the pedlar, that I can let you ha a bargain, and as 
gude as if you could handle the hail wab.’ 





* These words are a corruption of ‘‘ corn baby,” a remnant, in our opinion, of the 
worship of Ceres. At the end of harvest, the effigy of a child is paraded about on a 
long pole by the shearers in procession. The face, which, in the first instance, is com- 
— of a white napkin, receives its features from a smearing of blackberries by the 

t village limner.—Eb. 
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‘Weel, as I was cheapening the remnant with a heavy heart and 
sare een, wha should come past but my husband, gude man (he was 
alive then), and when I caa’d him in, he began too to grit. aboot the 
bairn, and we baith sat doon on Luckie’s bench; and it’s hard to say, 
whilk o’ the twain had the wettest ee. Aweel, the claise were aa made, 
and pit on the bairn, and the corpse was laid oot, with the bit mouth- 
fu’ and the sup for the neebours—aa according to custom, and the way 
o’ our land, as well as puir folk the like o’ us could afford; and than 
we got a wie bit coffin, the best that Robin the joiner could make, 
and it was nicely painted black, and looked as wal as if it had come 
from Edinbro’. The corpse was to be buried at five o’ the afternoon, 
and the kirk clock was dinging a quarter-past four, when in comes 
Sandy the saxton. 

“* Sandy,’ says I, after I had given him a bite and a sup; ‘Sandy, 
you'll naaturally be for pitting the bit bairn lang side his uncle Ain- 
drew ?’ (his uncle Aindrew, puir saul, had been deed the matter o’ twalve 

ear.) 
ne That can no be,’ said Sandy. 

*“«« I'd like to knaw the reason why?’ says I. 

‘“«* Becase,’ says he, the chield’s no bapteesed.’ 

‘** No bapteesed!’ says I, ‘ wha telled you that? I trow it’s bap- 
teesed as much as yourself; and the reason why ye dinna ken that as 
well as me is, that the day the minister cam, you were at Galashields 
fair; and for aa that I can say, you might be at not less righteous 
wark.’ 

«« « Bapteesed !’ said he, ‘ and with that he gav a loup as if he wad ha’ 
cleared hedge and ditch fra this and the minister’s hoose.’ 

‘*« Where are for?’ said I. 

“«Wae’s me,’ said he, ‘1l’ve howked the grave on the north side of 
the kirk.’ 

‘s Aweel, when I heard that word I set up sic a skreel, as brought 
my husband doon stairs almaist head foremost, and he had it wi’ Sandy, 
I warrant ye! 

‘** The ainly thing to be done,’ said Sandy, ‘in my judgment, is to 
gae to the minister, and see if he’ll pit aff the burial awhile, and [’ll 


mak another grave.’ 

** * Away wi’ ye,’ says [. 

«‘ And wi’ that he took to his heels like a daft chield, or as if Tim 
the bailiff had been after him. 

‘© Weel, whan the minister heard aa the deefficulties of the case 
and how aa the neebours were ready, and the corpse fit to lift, he 
wadna hear o’ ony change, but said it was aa supersteetion and none- 
sense ; and wi’ that he cam doon to the hoose. 

«« ¢ Margery,’ says he, ‘ you'll no be o’ that folk that think sae daftly 


aboot the north side o’ the kirk 2’ 
‘‘ «Sir,’ says I, ‘1 wadna ha the presoomption to think better than 


my neebours.’ 
‘« «It’s aa supersteetion and vanity,’ says he; ‘nay, it’s warse than 
that—it’s plain witchcraft and idoolatry.’ 
“And wi’ that, he sat off in his speech with a preachment against 
witchcraft and idoolatry, and aa aboot the north side o’ the kirk, that 
lasted a clean hour by the clock in the steeple, whilk you can see fra 
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the window that looks oot upon our back preemises. Oh! it was a 
fine discoorse that drav tears from every ee; and at the end on’t, we 
had to lift the corpse,—and there the puir bairn was pit, like a heathen 
pagan, I maun still een say, for to this blessed day, I can never think 
o’ the corpse wi’ ony pleesure at aa.” 

We now, luckily for me, were arrived at our journey’s end, and the 
gallant veteran who drove us was quickly at the door, hat in hand, to 
let us out. He made mea sprightly bow, but his greatest attentions 
were reserved for the lady whom he handed out of the vis-a-vis, with 
all the air and grimace of a Parisian saloon. 

‘* Bien arrivé, Madame—ayez soin, Madame, la—posez la pied la 
dessus—doucement—ah/! bon,” said he, as she came plump to the 
ground with a bundle in her hand. 

She was preparing to march off without further notice of all this 
chivalry than, ‘‘ Good day t’ye, canny man! good day t’ye,” in a tone 
as if speaking to one who was deaf; but suddenly recollecting herself, 
she turned round and made me a courtesy. 


Cuap. XIV. 


AFTER ascertaining the plans of my Jehu and securing a convey- 
ance back to Paris in the evening, I walked to see the palace. 

There is, at all times, something very melancholy in the deserted 
splendour of an uninhabited royal residence—-the vacant seat of state— 
the saloons that have so often glittered with all the attractions of youth, 
rank and beauty, uncarpeted and lonely—the festive halls that often 
have resounded to the voice of gaiety and pleasure, now silent as the 
grave; but this palace is particularly fraught both with recent and 
former recollections of departed greatness. It is in such places as 
these also, as in the grander scenes of nature, that one feels a sort of 
deepened sense of personal insignificance. The entire impression, 
especially when visited alone, is one of sadness and reflection; so that 
I did not, upon the whole, feel the tenour of my thoughts much altered 
for the better, while wandering through these empty halls and dis- 
mantled corridors. 

If my poor sister Kitty had been more discreet, thought I ;—but I will 
not further intrude my sombre meditation upon the reader. 

After whiling away a little more time about the place, I took a hasty 
dinner at the inn, and then walked into the gardens of the palace. I 
had not been there long, when I espied under a sunny wall the com- 
panion of my morning’s drive, with her convalescent charge upon her 
knee. She was dandling it up and down to the tune of ‘‘ Over the 
water to Charlie,” interrupted, however, every now and then by inter- 
jectional observations, seldom laudatory, upon the French people as 
they passed. “ There’s a flantin quean for you!” and, ** What sort of a 
skipjack’s that I wonder 2” 

Notwithstanding the long, tedious, and dismal story, about the sex- 
ton and the corpse, I was wheeling about her, like a fly round a candle, 
first at a distance—then drawing near—half in dread, half in desire to 
escape from myself, when she saved me the embarrassment of further 
doubt, by calling out at the top ps a voice, 
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‘* Good afternoon t’ye, sir—good afternoon.” ! 

When I approached: she: was as blithe as a lark; having.to.all ap- 
pearance, and probably in reality, transferred the. caress, and. affec- 
tions, which had been called forth by the recital of her tale, to the little 
creature now in her charge. : 3 
_. “ There’s a bonnie thing! what—hasn’t it a blick.o’ the ee to give 
the gentleman? that’s noneo’ your French folks, hinnie,—it’s just ane 
like yoursell.’ | 

She had mentioned, in her lengthy discourse, the name of a place 
which had dwelt upon my ear, like oue of those stray notes which - fall 
harmonious, as if by accident, from the intricacy of a laboured discord. 

The town of Galashiels was in a neighbourhood fraught with recol- 
lections of the most pleasing, but melancholy, sort to me, ‘By way of 
touching the cord again, I said, 

“And pray, from what part of Scotland does this little gentleman 
come ?” 

** We're aa from the neebourhood of Kalso,” said she. 

‘“‘ That,” I replied, ‘‘ [ may call my country, too; though I have not 
been at Kelso for very many years.” 

The magic wand of Harlequin could not have suddenly dressed me 
in colours brighter to her eyes than this little speech. 

“ Eh, sirs! to think that I have been sae lang this morning face to 
face with such a gentleman like that, and no t’ have kenned it; a 
Tweed side gentleman born, if not bred. Why you maun ha been awaa 
a sare, sare lang time, sir (in a tone of great commiseration); was it 
afore the time o’ Dr. Macpherson, or wha was minister?” 

‘| remember the worthy minister, Dr. Macpherson, very well.” 

“Weel now, if I might be sae bauld as to spec a little aboot the 
preceese time you left us! D’ye mind when the greet salmon loup was 
carried awaa by the flood? Nae? D’ye mind when Sir Archy Mac- 
Clashin trod upon the taes of the Laird of Fulpepper, and they fit a 
duel? Nae? D’ye mind the grand funeral of the Laird of Airsie wha 
was brought aa the way from Edinbro’?” 

‘I remember hearing of the Laird Airsie’s death, but was not there 
at the time.” 

“« D’ye mind when bonnie Miss Kitty Dumps went off wi’ Frank 
Mayfield, the soldier lad ?” 

1 was, in part, prepared for this, as I found the old dame beating 
about the epoch, which was one of but too much notoriety in so retired 
a place as Kelso was at that time. 

‘*] do,” said I, “‘for I was unfortunately much interested in that 
unhappy case.” 

‘‘ Soh!” said she, with the deferential air of one who wishes not to 
intrude a step beyond that which is already considered one too much. 
‘And yet,” added she, after a little pause, ‘it was no that bad match 
after aa as matters turned out, if the parents and friends wad but have 
acknowledged it. The lad was a sonsy lad (forbie that his brain was 
nigh turned for love of Kitty), and might ha been a sodger officer fra 
the first, they say, if he had na rin awaa fram his father, wha wanted to 
bind him ’prentice to auld Linseywoolsey the hosier, and than the lad 
listed of his sell; but ay things come round whiles e’en in this warld, 
and he was weel enough aff afore he died, as ye mayhap ken.” 
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“I have heard nothing of him,” I replied, ‘‘'sinee my—since Mrs. 
Mayfield died, which event you know happened many. years ago: nor, 
indeed, ‘had we any communication with them after they eloped from 
Scotland and lived abroad.” : 

**Aweel, then, you must know that his uncle by the mother’s)side, 
wha livedjin Guernsey, left him a power o’ money, forbie land, I think L 
have heard say ; but the lad, wha had always been sae fendy and pru- 
dential, no sooner got aa this money on a sudden, then he seemed 'to 
have gane clean daft, and lost it nearly aa in a gambling hoose in this 
varry place afore he deed; whilk wad na ha happened if Miss Kitty 
had been alive,” 

‘* He is dead, then ?” said I, with some feelings of interest. 

‘* The lad (as she continued to call him, although he must have been 
nearly fifty) deed about twa years back; and there’s the bairn Frank, 
bleezing aboot by his sell in that greet Babylon, and wha knows but 
amang aa the scarlet queans o’ sic an a place. We met him by the 
Toolerie gardens yestreen.” 

‘* ¢ Mr, Frank,’ says I, * I am thinking you’d do better to spend a little 
mair time with the like of us, than to be gallivantin aboot in this sink of 
ineequity.’ 

: ‘* But the bairn did nothing but laugh, and chuckled me under the 
chin. 

*¢ And it’s I,’ says I, ‘that says it, wha kenned baith your fathe 
and your mither.’ And then he looked as solid as a lord o' the session,” 

‘* And who is the bairn, Frank 2?” I inquired. 

‘* Why, bless us aa, I thought at first, you might have been baith kith 
and kin o’ Miss Kitty, you changed sae i’ the face; but I see that I 
ken mair about it than you aa. Why, he’s their bairn to be sure.” 

“* My—Mrs. Mayfield never had a child,” stuttered I. 

‘¢ I'd like to know, then, where itcam from? wasn’t ite’en that that 
killed her, puir thing !—but I mind now the father scorned to tell the 
friends ony mair than that she was deed.”’ 

I leave those—those very few, who may have been placed in similar 
circumstances, to judge of my feelings upon hearing this intelligence— 
to attempt to describe them to such would be superfluous; to others, 
perhaps, vain; to learn that a child of my poor sister, Kitty, had been 
nineteen years in the world without our having known it—that he was 
now in France—in Paris—in the same town as myself; without any 
natural guardian or protector, for all 1 knew—all this, together with my 
own peculiar circumstances, so agitated and perplexed me, brought out 
such incoherent ejaculations, and confused questions, that the old woman, 
I perceived, became alarmed. 

‘* A blessing on us, sir! I humbly beg your pardon, but it’s aa true as 
I am Christian—I thought I was a pleasing of you—but my maister 

will tell you aa aboot it, wha kens it fra beginning to end, seeing he is 
the bairn’s guardian ; but he’s no at hame the day—he took un into the 
toon, and he’s there still, but he’ll be back the morn.” 


(To be continued.) 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE.—No. V.* 
BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


Ir will be remembered that the last letter of St. Ireneo spoke of his 
recovery from a nearly fatal illness; from its effects he still suffered, so 
as fe to engage in his public addresses. The hamlet and town, the 
rich and poor, the high-born and beautiful, looked in vain for the ad- 
mired priest and preacher of the Camalduli. _His friends and brethren 
sought to draw him from the solitude of his cell: the enthusiasm of his 
spirit seemed to be checked, or something troubled it. The intelligence 
from Paris, much of which found a place in his mother’s letters, broke at 
Jong intervals on his retreat: he had said that it was to himasa city of 
the dead—that he had no longer any interest in its political crimes or 
despair, which had agitated even the deep quiet of the monastery. But 
each struggle was listened to by him with interest, though he spoke less 
on the subject than his brethren. 

There are times when the strong and the beautiful mind can no 
longer bear solitary and undivided thought: he wrote in the tone of 
one who seeks support ; his Superior now allowed a more frequent cor- 
respondence. 

“ Camalduli de Monte Cavona, near Florence. 

‘« Your last letter moved me very much : when I received it, I believed 
that I was dying—that I should never write any more the lines you so 
loved—that the spirit, whose path you foretold in childhood, would 
soon be silent: you would never hear its voice again on earth. But 
you gave me comfort: a heart pierced like yours with many sorrows is 
a more eloquent enditer of a letter than a fine genius or fancy. 

‘* You say that my hour was not yet come: that my dear companion 

rished before my eyes in the fisherman’s hut, on the coast of Genoa 
—that my brothers, all save one, and most of my intimate friends, have 

assed away, and that the Countess —— died also. 

‘ Faithful unto death !—of how few brilliant and beautiful women in 
Paris can this be said? She was so to me, when the walls of the Ca- 
malduli separated us for ever. You said that she still looked as when I saw 
her for the last time on the night of my féte, and that she still refused 
every offer of marriage. Was she happy? Had her noble spirit 
broken the spell of the world? Oh! my mother, her love to me was 
very great. On that night I fled from it, and from Paris. She was very 
dear to you. Never would my hand have traced these words, but that 
she is cold in death. How poor, after this, to turn to self again! but 
these thoughts are fearful, and must not be. 

‘* You tell me in your letter that you have observed that men of 
high and dreamy imaginations, whose loved world is in the future— 
who wait patiently for its coming, are often permitted to live long ; and 
even to realize their lonely aspirings. You quote my words, ‘ Beauti- 
ful future! I contemplate it—I converse with it—lI hear its voice every 
hour, like that of the waves of the sea, which send their melancholy 
music when afar off.’ You bid me beware of that melancholy sound. 
My mother, I do beware of it, for I dread it! There are times when it 
becomes fearful, as if a tempest was in the air. The tears followed 





* Continued from No, ci., p. 19. 
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each other down my cheek, and my hand trembled, while I read in 
my cell some parts of your letter, where you trace the secret workings 
of my spirit from earliest life. Oh! who like a mother can read the 
character, and Jay open its weakness and its power, its chambers of 
imagery, of a son she has deeply loved. 

** And is it so,—that you are persuaded my life will be a long one? 
I rejoiced greatly at these words. In the Austrian campaigns I met 
death often; and wished for his coming, in the cold, and agony of my 
wounds, in the Russian prison; but now life grows every year more 
dear to me in the Camalduli. You will hardly believe this : Life is such an 
exquisite blessing—memory, hope, intellect, study, the thirst of im- 
mortality, are not these enough to make me cleave to it? I cannot 
understand the dread of old age which so many feel : for its loneliness 
my present lot prepares me: no hand will wipe the tears from my eyes ; 
but to me, when it comes, it will be a mild, a rich, a merciful period : it 
touches on eternity, and the voices of the dead, of those who loved me, 
will grow sweeter with each passing year. Some of our brethren, who 
are very old, who can still walk out into the forests and vales, have no 
joy or Cog ey in what they see; but the mind had shed no glory 
over their past life, and what is age without it? 

** You believe that we shall meet again in this world—that we are 
not parted for ever, though I refuse your prayer to come to Italy. Do 
you paint the truth when you speak thus. Can I bear to see you within 
these walls, face to face, to listen to your words, in which would live 
again the brilliant, the eloquent past—to look on that raven hair, once 
so beautiful, now white with sorrow. Would my cell, my fasts, my 
little plough and garden, be so dear afterwards? My mind was very 
firm; it is not so now; perhaps the suffering of the frame has left a 
feebleness within, or the enemy, who watches our weakest hour, has 
not assailed me in vain. Last Friday, when, as is our custom through- 
out the year, we ate on the ground, bread and water, with naked feet, 
a voice near me seemed to say, ‘ Your place, O priest, shall be glo- 
rious.’ And if I become the Superior of the Camalduli will there be 
no sting there? Willthe dying words of the young hermit of St. Re- 
mualdo come back tome? ‘St. Ireneo, if I have sinned, it is here.’ 
In my last letter I related the circumstances of his death, and the deep 
impression it made upon me. 

‘s During my illness, when I hovered for weeks between life and 
death, that scene was present with me night and day. The cares and 
attention of my brethren were incessant ; some of them were constantly 
by my bedside. I rarely spoke to them: my thoughts were with that 
dreary rock and its cells on the mountain-side. It seemed to me that I 
stood beside the miserable bed on the floor: the wind blew as then, in 
wild and hollow gusts. On his body, which was but a skeleton, the 
skin was like the driven snow; the beautiful, attenuated fingers were 
again clasped in mine. I had just given him extreme unction. He 
seemed to drink my inmost thoughts. Oh! my mother, they who thus 
stand beside the dying, are conscious at times of a a sympathy 
and communion, in which the veil of each other’s being is lifted. 

‘‘ While we spoke, our life passed before us like a pageant. I have 
sometimes wondered, when reading of the last hours of good and very 
gifted men, why their words have so little of the mental power and 
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genius with which they were wont to overflow. When the, soul. pre- 
pares for the last fight, and is about to put on her beautiful garments, 
why should not her last thoughts be memorable? Had you heard the 
friendless novice of Remualdo! I repeated to you some of. the pas- 
sages that fell from his lips: their spell was around’ me when death 
was nigh. Never was a solitude more terrible—a home more desolate. 
**** Yet the victory was his. From his exquisite mind thought fol- 
lowed thought, word followed word—vigorous, beautiful, piercing, like 
the voice of a trumpet with a silver sound, blown by some passing 
spirit of the air. : 

‘** Why did he surpass me in enthusiasm, in self-devotion, at not more 
than half my age, was a question I often put to myself :—simply, because 
he cast the whole energy and trust of his being on one solitary point ; 
for which, even in his childhood he had thirsted. Is it any wonder that 
he passed away as a conqueror? Are there not many who thus gain a 
celebrity in the world, in the church ; for which, in reviewing their ca- 
reer, it is not easy to account, till we perceive it was the singleness of 
purpose, this concentration of the hope, love and prayer to that alone, 
that enabled them, even with moderate talents, to achieve at jast.a 
splendid success, 

‘It was not thus with me. The morning of my life, the period that 
so indelibly stamps the after career, was given to ambition, to a looking 
out for glory, as the mariner looks long for the day. That spring time of 
the heart, so exquisitely cherished by the watchfulness, the mercies, of 
those who love us, was passed by me ‘ in a world of my own,’ to which 
came the love of war, and its hope, only to be miserably broken. You 
know not, you can never know, the struggles of my spirit to wrest itself 
from that glorying, that thirst, which was from childhood within it like 
“a consuming fire.’ } 

..** Write to me very soon. I want your letters now. I want them 
more than ever. I wish I could send.you some of my flowers. Not 
being able now to walk out so much, I have succeeded in this poor 
garden, in raising some fine hyacinths and tulips: and by means of a 
little conservatory, with which my superior has indulged me, I have 
some beautiful geraniums, which are rare in this neighbourhood, and 
are finer than any you used to raise in your conservatory. Do you not 
feel its loss; though you did not give way to a single expression of 
grief, for your mind was always strong. I am sure it was bitter to leave 
the home of so many years—of so many memories; its taste and 
luxury must all be wanting to younow. You do not tell me in what way 
you live at present; what your resources are; do not conceal this, - I 
never knew the Jove of money: the presents made me by the rich, who 
request my visits, I have always given to the monastery or the poor; in 
future I will hoard them, for they are sometimes valuable, and will send 
them to you. Perhaps you will soon need them, if not now. Do you not 
remember when you used to take me to the Jardin des Fleurs, early in 
the lovely mornings, and how the gay spectacle of the river, the palace, 
the bridges, and quays, used to delight me; and that I always took some 
little purchase home. You said many a time that you believed the 
love of flowers was born with me. 3 
‘“‘ TRENEO.” 


While he thus wrote, he knew not how darkly the drama of life was 
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passing in his own home; his only brother had been some time ill ofa 
disorder that deprived him partly of the use of his limbs, He was 
now a helpless cripple in his bed, with less to cheer him than’ his 
celebrated brother in the Monté Covona, whom he had never seen since 
the day of his departure, when he was only ten years of age. He had 
heard his mother dwell so often on the perfections of her lost Eustache, 
on the beauty of his figure and features, the charm of his voice and 
conversation, that time was at last reft of his power: the Eustache of 
sixteen years ago, in the salons and the brilliant circle, on whose tales his 
brothers and sisters hung with terror and delight, was the image that rose 
before him—reading in his cell at evening, the little window looking on 
the forest, whose dark foliage dimmed its light: the skull and the cru- 
cifix on the table—the pale and beautiful face bent on the manuscript. 
He had a picture of St. Sebastian in his chamber, in the desert, pierced 
with arrows, in whose features he saw a resemblance to those of his 
brother ; when reading the letters from the Camalduli, be often fixed his 
eyes on the dying look and smile of the martyr. 

How inexpressibly dear and proud to the unfortunate, is the celebrity, 
the genius of one of their race, when the rest are crushed by fate. 

‘** Take the letter, Louis, and read it to me,” Madame would 
sometimes say, as she sat at night by his bedside; ‘ for I have tried, 
and I cannot; the words seem to me of the colour of blood.” 

Reduced now to two persons, this once gay family took up their 
abode in the Rue de Beaune, in two small apartments, which were fur- 
nished handsomely and tastefully with the remains of their furniture. 
Itis wonderful with how much ease and taste a Parisian lady accom- 
modates herself to the loss of fortune; she cannot but remember all 
her pleasant places of old; but she does not weep over them, or afflict 
herself in vain. 

The piano-forte was placed close to the bed, that the invalid, who played 
beautifully, might amuse himself in the hours of night as well as day, 
for his sleep was very broken. The bed itself was rich and elegant} it 
had been Eustache’s, and had been kept with exquisite care, Some 
old paintings by the great Italian masters, were hung on the walls. 
The lodging was mean, but its meanness was hidden by these relics 
of splendour and luxury. | 

During the night, when Louis touched the piano, his mother lay 
awake in the adjoining room, weeping almost uaconsciously, while she 
listened to the airs he played; often they were the airs she had loved 
when her family were all around her, and their voices had joined in 
singing them. When we suffer, there is something unearthly in this 
beautiful music, in the dead hour of night ; it is like the voices of the 
lost calling on us. 

The sadness of the soul, that in an English breast often sinks into me- 
lancholy, drives forth a French one into wild excitement; and there 
was a passion, long kept within bounds, in the heart of Madame —— 
of which her son, in one of his letters, warned her to beware. As her 
circumstances grew more narrow, she spent the greater part of the day 
in the chamber of Louis, who would urge her to walk out into’ the gar- 
dens or promenades; for he saw that her frame grew thinner, and her 
face more pale. And when evening came, and the candle was placed 
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near the bed, he often looked long and wistfully at her, as resting her 
arm on the table, she leaned on it thoughtfully and dreamily, without 
speaking for some hours, which was quite unusual with her. 

The fallen fortunes of her family, or their troubles, were not on these 
occasions the chief food of her thoughts; that strange contrast of feel- 
ings, often observable in Frenchwomen was now at work within her; 
the calculations of the gaming-table occupied these intervals, and 
when her eye kindled, and her cheek flushed, some happy combination 
had struck her fancy. 

Gaming, always a passion with Madame , was soon indulged 
without restraint; her remaining property slowly wasted, for she was 
seldom fortunate, and she was obliged to retrench one little indulgence 
after another. Louis suspected the cause, but he dared not speak of it. 
At night, the mother stole from the chamber of her son to the rouge-et- 
noir table, with an eagerness of hope—a strange enthusiasm—still be- 
lieving in some new calculation of the chances and turns of the 
game. Sometimes she won; and Louis was startled by. the flow of 
words and thoughts, that then broke from her lips, and reminded 
him that her eye used thus to beam, and her utterance to be elo- 
quent, when Eustache returned from his Russian captivity. This 
sudden success, and the confidence it kindled, had all the effect ofa 
brilliant happiness. 

One day she called at our apartinents in Paris, to offer for sale some 
beautiful lace scarfs and veils, the remains of former times; her dress 
was becoming; in her manners and conversation there was nothing of 
a fallen state, or a troubled mind; the features were still fine at the 
age of sixty, and there was a serenity in the tone and look with which 
she spoke of the elegant articles she wished to sell. She had probably 
worn them at many a brilliant party—perhaps at the very ball from 
which Ireneo fled. The first scarf was offered at the price of sixty 
francs. It was the very sum with which he had set out for his retreat. 

**T would not trust myself,” he wrote in his first letter, ‘‘ to see you 
again: I went to the Abbé Augustin, superior of the Trappists ; he 
gave me sixty francs to go to Avignon, into a seminary.” 

Louis, her youngest son, recently raised from his illness, was with 
her; his countenance had a deadly paleness. They both spoke with 
enthusiasm of St. Ireneo, of their earnest desire to go to Italy to see 
him; but he still withheld his permission. 

Madame —— was a woman of strong mind and a thorough know- 
ledge of the world; yet, with her memories, with her deep love, the 
hazard-table was her rich, her favourite passion. It was strange as she 
unfolded her articles of taste, to hear her speak of the Camalduli, of her 
celebrated son, and his stern resolve. 

The latter knew not of the distresses and shifts to which his parent 
was reduced—they were hid from him. His next letter was in the 
close of the year ’36. 
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“My Mother, 
‘You ask earnestly after my health; the heats of Paris, and 

the sickness prevailing there, have filled you with alarm about me. In 
this mountain solitude the air has been excellent the whole season; yet 
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I am not well. I believed that here the grasp of the world was broken, 
that it could not fold itself around me again. 

“Two months since I received a letter from my uncle the marshal, 
the first he has written me here. I thought he had forgotten me, as 
he orm strongly of my retreat to a convent ; but he writes with 
all his former attachment. He gave me my first commission in the 
cavalry in the army of Germany; made me a captain at eighteen, and 
placed me on his staff; he predicted I should be a general at five-and- 
twenty: had the war continued, the prediction would have been veri- 
fied. In his letter he dwells on the past, on the battles in which I 
served under him. You know how he loved the emperor, and how I 
loved him also; he was in my eyes the greatest of human beings. I 
shall ever remember his words, his looks, the movement of his hand, 
when my uncle introduced me to him, his smile when he said, ‘ I was 
the youngest captain of cavalry in the army.’ How vividly these 
things come back upon me now! I have never spoken of them in my 
letters, because I wished them to sleep within me. My uncle de- 
scribes the émeute of which Paris was the scene this year, ‘The 
fierce and heroic struggle,’ as he expresses it, ‘ for liberty—the blood of 
the people poured out like water;’ he is still the soldier of the empire; 
he hates the present family, and still expects the young Napoleon. 
His details of the struggle; his thrilling words and memory of the past, 
have moved me strangely. 

“The peace of my mind is gone! My mother,can you believe that 
the love of war is within me again; that after sixteen years of se- 
clusion, of fasting, meditation, preaching, prayer, the image of the 
emperor is dearer to me than that of the blessed Marie, or my guardian 
Saint ! 

“‘Why did my uncle describe this émeute in Paris? he said that 
they invoked the spirit, and when shot in the streets, they murmured the 
name of Napoleon, not of home or wife or child. I have fasted and 
wept and grieved. I spent some weeks with the hermits of St. Re- 
mualdo, with fearful penances ; but in vain. Lost ambition and glory, 
long buried, are risen again from the tomb ! 

“TI amstill visited by the fainting-fits I had some years since in the 
Canonica de Lodi. A few days since I was walking in the forests that 
surround the monastery—my favourite spot is an avenue of aged trees 
on the steep, beneath which is a deep glen and its torrent, here I am 
always alone, my brethren do not seek so solemn a scene. The day was 
declining, but I did not return—my thoughts were too agitated to bear 
the cell—I fell down at the foot of a tree, in a fit, and remained there 
for some hours—the night gathered over me. I was awoke to con- 
sciousness by asound that rang through the forest—it was a trumpet !— 
beautifully it rose on the night, faintly at first from afar, then louder 
and louder—it was our own trumpet! of our regiment, that used to call 
us at dead of night, and at break of day, in the German campaigns. I 
knew it instantly, for the trumpeter, Jean Nolet, was celebrated in the 
whole army. My heart thrilled at the tones; I rose, but my weakness 
made me fall down again at the foot of the tree. Oh! in how few 
moments can live again the things of the past! The battles, to which 
that sound had called us, passed before my eyes—my uncle was there, 
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his head white with age—he beckoned me to follow—lI struggled con- 
vulsively but could not rise--what agony it seemed to be so helpless ! 

** You will say that these were visions! It appeared to me that I was 
awake, and perfectly conscious; for I remember the faint sound of the 
torrent below, and the aged trees, and the cliffs above. I was able at 
last to rise and walk feebly to the monastery—the clock struck twelve 
as I entered the court—there were lights in the chapel—weak as I was, 
I hastened there. I was used to be alone in this chapel, in the moon- 
light, in the tempest, in the darkness, I have often gone there, and I 
loved it, because I was often happy then : there was a freshness and glory 
in my feelings-—but now, there was deep anguish. I knelt in the aisle 
and tried to pray, but all I felt in the forest was with me. I went to my 
ary but dared not lie down to sleep, lest that guilty thirst should fill my 

ul, 

7 * * * * 

“It is night again: I had scarcely written the above, when I was 
summoned early in the morning to visit a lady in Florence whose intel- 
lect had been affected, by early sorrow or love. I would have declined 
the office, but she was of a family who have been benefactors to our 
monastery. I will tell you of this in my next when my mind will be 


more calm. 
‘“¢ Sr. Irene.” 








HINDOOSTANI MELODY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tov art fair,—and neavuty hath 
Always vassals in its path ; 

Ev'n the proud and scornful bow 
To the blandness of thy brow; 
Sun, and air, and bird, and flower, 
Woo thy birth, and own thy power. 


Roses pale beside thy cheek, 

Yet their love for thee they speak, 
By the double fragrance shed, 
When thou passest near their bed ; 
Even the shy Mimosa tree 
Humbly bends its head to thee ! 


A pet gazelle is at thy side ;— 

The tiger-cub hath lost its pride 

And licks thy hand, where perching sits 
A bird, that shrieks and sings by fits,— 
The idle mina!—at thy foot 

A viper—harmless—folds thy lute! 


Earth and all it hath to thee 
Stoop, in glad bumility ; 

All confess thy sovran grace, 

All but peat ! and ere the trace 
Of his hard finger, mark thy brow, 
Lerra! list thy lover’s vow ! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Cuar. XL. 


ALTHOUGH to-morrow was to end all Amine’s hopes and fears—all 
her short happiness—her suspense and misery—yet Amine slept until 
her last slumber in this world was disturbed by the unlocking and un- 
barring of the doors of her cell, and the appearance of the head jailer 
with a light. Amine started up—she had been dreaming of her hus- 
band—of happiness! She awoke to the sad reality. There stood the 
jailer, with a dress in his hand, which he desired she would put on. 
He lighted a lamp for her, and left her alone. The dress was. of 
black serge, with white stripes. 

Amine put on the dress, and threw herself down on the bed, trying if 
possible to recall the dream from which she had been awakened, but in 
vain. Two hours passed away, and the jailer again entered, and sum- 
moned her to follow him. 

Perhaps one of the most appalling customs of the Inquisition is, that 
after accusation, whether the accused parties confess their guilt or not, 
they return to their dungeons, without the least idea of what may have 
been their sentence, and when summoned on the morning of the execu- 
tion they are equally kept in ignorance. 

The prisoners were all summoned by the jailers from the various 
dungeons, and led into a large hall, where they found their fellow-suf- 
ferers collected. 

In this spacious, dimly-lighted hall, were to be seen about two hundred 
men, standing up as if for support against the walls, all dressed in the 
same black and white serge; so motionless, so terrified were they, that 
if it had not been for the rolling of their eyes, as they watched the 
jailers, who passed and repassed, you might have imagined them to be 
petrified. It was the agony of suspense, worse than the agony of 
death. After atime, a wax candle, about five feet long, was put into 
the hands of each prisoner, and then some were ordered to put on over 
their dress the Sanbenitos—others the Samarias / Those who received 
these dresses, with flames painted on them, gave themselves up for lost ; 
and it was dreadful to perceive the anguish of each individual as the 
dresses were one by one brought forward, and with the heavy drops of 
perspiration on his brows, he watched with terror lest one should be 
presented tohim. All was doubt, fear, and horror ! 

But the prisoners in this hall were not those who were to suffer death, 
Those who wore the Sanbenitos had to walk in the procession and re- 
ceive but slight punishment; those who wore the Samarias had been 
condemned, but had been saved from the consuming fire, by an acknow- 
ledgment of their offence; the flames painted on their dresses were re- 
versed, and signified that they were not to suffer; but this the un- 
fortunate wretches did not know, and the horrors of a cruel death stared 
them in the face ! 

Another hall, similar to the one in which the men had been collected, 





* Concluded from No. ccxxiii., page 412. 
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was occupied by female ata fom The same ceremonies were observed 
—the same doubt, fear, and agony were depicted upon every counten- 
ance. But there was a third chamber, smaller than the other two, and 
this chamber was reserved for those who had been sentenced, and who 
were to suffer at the stake. It was into this chamber that Amine was 
led, and there she found seven other prisoners dressed in the same man- 
ner as herself: two only were Europeans, the other five were negro slaves. 
Each of these had their confessor with them, and were earnestly listen- 
ing to his exhortation. A monk approached Amine, but she waved him 
away with her hand: he looked at her, spat on the floor, and cursed her. 
The head jailer now made his appearance with the dresses for those who 
were in this chamber; these were Samarias, only different from the 
others, inasmuch as the flames were painted on them upwards instead 
of down. These dresses were of gray stuff, and loose, like a waggoner’s 
frock ; at the lower part of them, both before and behind, was painted 
the likeness of the wearer, that is, the face only, resting upon a burning 
fagot, and surrounded with flames and demons. Under the portrait 
was written the crime for which the party suffered. Sugar-loaf caps, 
with flames painted on them, were also brought and put on their heads, 
and the long wax candles were placed in their hands. 

Amine and the others condemned being arrayed in these dresses, re+ 
mained in the chambers for some hours before it was time for the pro- 
cession to commence, for they had been all summoned up by the jailers 
at about two o’clock in the morning. 

The sun rose brilliantly, much to the joy of the members of the Holy 
Office, who would not have had the day obscured on which they were to 
vindicate the honour of the church, and prove how well they acted up to 
the mild doctrines of the Saviour—those of charity, good-will, forbearin 
one another, forgiving one another. God of Heaven! And not only 
did those of the Holy Inquisition rejoice, but thousands and thousands 
more, who had flocked from all parts to witness the dreadful ceremony,and 
to hold a jubilee—many indeed actuated by fanaticism and superstition, 
but more attended from thoughtlessness and the love of pageantry. The 
streets and squares through which the procession was to pass were filled 
at an early hour. Silks, tapestries, and cloth of gold and silver were 
hung over the balconies, and out of the windows, in honour of the pro- 
cession. Every balcony and window was thronged with ladies and 
cavaliers in their gayest attire, all waiting anxiously to see the wretches 
paraded before they suffered ; but the world is fond of excitement, and 
where is any thing so exciting to a superstitious we ow as an Auto da Fé? 

As the sun rose, the heavy bell of the cathedral tolled, and all the 
prisoners were led down to the Grand Hall, that the order of the pro- 
cession might be arranged. At the large entrance-door, on a raised 
throne, sat the Grand Inquisitor, encircled by many of the most con- 
siderable nobility and gentry of Goa. By the Grand Inquisitor stood 
his secretary, and, as the prisoners walked past the throne, and their 
names were mentioned, the secretary, after each, called out the names of 
one of those gentlemen, who immediately stepped forward, and took his 
station by the prisoner. These people are termed the godfathers; their 
duty is to accompany and be answerable for the prisoner, who is under 
their charge, until the ceremony is over. It is reckoned a high honour 
conferred on those whom the Grand Inquisitor appoints to this office. 
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At last the procession commenced. First was raised on high the 
standard of the Dominican Order of Monks, for the Dominican Order 
were the founders of the Inquisition, and claimed this privilege, by pre 
scriptive right. After the banner the monks themselves followed, in 
two lines. And what was the motto of their banner? “(Justitia et Miseri- 
cordia!” Then followed the culprits to the number of three hundred, 
each with his godfather by his side, and his large wax candle lighted in 
his hand. Those whose offences have been most venial walk first; all 
are bareheaded, and barefooted. After this portion, who wore only the 
dress of black and white serge, came those who carried the Sanbenitos 3 
then those who wore the Samarias, with the flames reversed. Here there 
was a separation in the procession, caused by a large cross, with the 
carved image of Our Saviour nailed to it, the face of the image carried 
forward. This was intended to signify, that those in advance of the 
Crucifix, and upon whom the Saviour looked down, were not to suffer ; 
and that those who were behind, and upon whom his back was turned, 
were cast away, to perish for ever in this world, and the next. Behind 
the crucifix followed the seven condemned ; and, as the greatest criminal, 
Amine walked the last. But the procession did not close here. Behind 
Amine were five effigies, raised high on poles, clothed in the same dresses, 
painted with flames and demons. Behind each effigy was borne a coffin, 
containing a skeleton ; the effigies were of those who had died in their 
dungeon, or expired under the torture, and who had been tried and con- 
demned after their death, and sentenced to be burnt. These skeletons 
had been dug up, and were to suffer the same sentence as, had they still 
been living beings, they would have undergone. The effigies were to 
be tied to the stakes, and the bones were to be consumed. Then fol- 
lowed the members of the Inquisition ; the familiars, monks, priests, and 
hundreds of penitents, in black dresses, which concealed their faces, all 
with lighted tapers in their hands, 

It was two hours before the procession, which had paraded through 
almost every important street in Goa, arrived at the cathedral in which 
the further ceremonies were to be gone through. The barefooted 
culprits could now scarcely walk, the small sharp flints having so 
wounded their feet, that their tracks up the steps of the cathedral were 
marked with blood. 

The grand altar of the cathedral was hung with black cloth, and 
lighted up with thousands of tapers. On one side of it was a throne for 
the Grand Inquisitor, on the other, a raised platform for the Viceroy of 
Goa, and his suite. The centre isle had benches for the prisoners, and 
their godfathers; the other portions of the procession falling off to the 
right and left, to the side aisles, and mixing for the time with the spec- 
tators. As the prisoners entered the cathedral, they were led into their 
seats, those least guilty sitting nearest to the altar, and those who were 
condemned to suffer at the stake being placed the farthest from it. 

The bleeding Amine tottered to her seat, and longed for the hour which 
was to sever her from a Christian world. She thought not of herself, 
nor of what she was to suffer; she thought but of Philip; of his being 
safe from these merciless creatures—of the happiness of dying first, and 
of meeting him again in bliss. : 

Worn with long continement, with suspense and anxiety, fatigued 
and suffering from ber painful walk, and the exposure to the burning 
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sun, after so many months’ incarceration in a dungeon, she ho longer 
shone radiant with beauty; but still there was something even more 
touching in her care-worn, yet still perfect features. e object of 
universal gaze, she had walked with her eyes cast down, and nearl 
closed ; but occasionally, when she did look up, the fire that flash 
from them spoke the proud soul within, and many feared and wondered; 
while more pitied that one so young, and still so lovely, should be 
doomed to such an awful fate. Amine had not taken her seat in the 
cathedral more than a few seconds, when, overpowered by her feelings 
and by fatigue, she fell back in a swoon. 

Did no one step forward to assist her? to raise her up, and offer her 
restoratives? No—notone. Hundreds would have done so, but they 
dared not: she was an outcast, excommunicated, abandoned, and lost ; 
and should any one, moved by compassion for a suffering fellow-crea- 
ture, have ventured to raise her up, he would have been looked upon 
with suspicion, and most probably have been arraigned, and have had 
to settle the affair of conscience with the Holy Inquisition. 

After a short time, two of the officers of the Inquisition went to 
Amine and raised her again in her seat, and she recovered sufficiently 
to enable her to retain her posture. 

A sermon was then preached by a Dominican monk, in which he 
portrayed the tender mercies, the paternal love of the Holy Office. 
He compared the Inquisition to the ark of Noah, out of which all the 
animals walked after the deluge; but with this difference, highly in fa- 
vour of the Holy Office, that the animals went forth from the ark no 
better than they went in, whereas those who had gone into the Inquisi- 
tion with all the cruelty of disposition, and with the hearts of wolves, 
came out as mild and patient as lambs. 

The public accuser then mounted the pulpit, and read from it all the 
crimes of those who had been condemned, and the punishments which 
they were to undergo. Each prisoner, as the sentence was read, was 
brought forward to the pulpit by the officers, to hear their sentence, 
standing up, with their wax candles lighted in their hands. As soon as 
the sentences of all those whose lives had been spared were read, the 
Grand Inquisitor put on his priestly robes, and, followed by several 
others, took off from them the ban of excommunication (which they 
were supposed to have fallen under), by throwing holy water on them 
with a small broom. 

As soon as this portion of the ceremony was over, those who were 
condemned to suffer, and the effigies of those who had escaped by 
death, were brought up one by one, and their sentences read; the 
winding up of the condemnation of all was in the same words, 
‘that the Holy Inquisition found it impossible on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts and the magnitude of their crimes, to pardon them. 
With great concern it handed them over to Secular Justice to undergo 
the penalty of the laws; exhorting the authorities at the same time to 
show clemency and mercy towards the unhappy wretches, and if they 
must suffer death, that at all events it might be without the spilling 
of blood.” What mockery was this apparent intercession, not to shed 
blood, when to comply with their request, they substituted the torment 
and the agony of the stake ! ; 

Amine was the last who was led forward to the pulpit, which was 
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fixed against one of the massive columns of the centre aisle, close to 
the throne occupied by the grand Inquisitor. ‘ You, Amine Vander- 
decken,” cried the public accuser. At this moment an unusual bust!e 
was heard in the crowd under the pulpit, there was struggling and ex- 
postulation, and the officers raised their wands for silence and decorum + 
but it continued. 

‘* You, Amine Vanderdecken, being accused—” 

Another violent struggle ; and from the crowd darted a young man, 
who rushed to where Amine was standing, and caught her in his arms. 

“Philip! Philip !” screamed Amine, falling on his bosom; as he 
caught her, the cap of flames fell off her head and rolled along the 
marble pavement. ‘‘ My Amine!—my wife!—my adored one!—is it thus 
we meet? My lord, she is innocent! Stand off, men!” continued he 
to the officers of the Inquisition, who would have torn them asunder: 
*‘ Stand off! or your lives shall answer for it.” 

This threat to the officers, and the defiance of all rules, were not to 
be borne; the whole cathedral was in a state of commotion, and the 
solemnity of the ceremony was about to be compromised. The viceroy 
and his followers had risen from their chairs to observe what was pass- 
ing, and the crowd was pressing on, when the Grand Inquisitor gave his 
directions, and other officers hastened to the assistance of the two 
who had led Amine forward, and proceeded to disengage her from 
Philip’s arms. The struggle was severe. Philip appeared to be endued 
with the strength of twenty men; and it was some minutes before they 
could succeed in separating him, and when they had so done, his 
struggles were dreadful. 

Amine, also, held by two of the familiars, shrieked, as she attempted 
once more, but in vain, to rush into her husband’s arms. At last, by a 
tremendous effort, Philip released himself! but as soon as he was re- 
leased, he sank down helpless on the pavement; the exertion had 
caused the bursting of a blood-vessel, and he lay without motion, 

‘‘Oh, God! Oh, God ! they have killed hin—monsters—murderers— 
let me embrace him but once more” cried Amine, franticly. 

A priest now stepped forward—it was Father Mathias—with sorrow 
in his countenance; he desired some of the bystanders to carry out 
Philip Vanderdecken, and Philip, in a state of insensibility, was borne 
away from the sight of Amine, the blood streaming from his mouth. 

Amine’s sentence was read—she heard it not, her brain was bewil- 
dered. She was led back to her seat, and then it was that all ber cou- 
rage, all her constancy and fortitude gave way; and during the 
remainder of the ceremony, she filled the cathedral with her wild hys~ 
terical sobbing; all entreaties or threats being wholly lost upon her. 

All was now over, except the last and most tragical scene of the 
drama. The culprits who had been spared were led back to the Inqui- 
sition by their godfathers, and those who had been sentenced were 
taken down to the banks of the river to suffer. It was on a large open 
space, on the left of the Custom-house, that this ceremony was to be 
gonethrough. As in the Cathedral, raised thrones were oo 2 for 
the Grand Inquisitor and the Viceroy, who, in state, headed the proces- 
sion, followed by an immense concourse of peo le. Thirteen stakes 
had been set up, eight for the living, five for the dead. The execution- 
ers were: sitting on, or standing by, the piles of wood and fagots, 
August.—VOL. LVI. NO. CCXXIV. 20 
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waiting for their victims. Amine could not walk; she was at first sup- 

rted by the familiars, and then carried by them, to the stake which 
had been assigned for her. When they put her on her feet opposite to 
it, her courage appeared to revive, she walked boldly up, folded her 
arms, and leant against it. 

The executioners now commenced their office: the chains were 
_ round Amine’s body—the wood and fagots piled around her. 

he same preparations had been made with all the other culprits, and 

the confessors stood by the side of each victim. Amine .waved her 
hand indignantly to those who approached her, when Father Mathias, 
almost breathless, made his appearance from the crowd, through which 
he had forced his way. 

“« Amine Vanderdecken—unhappy woman! had you been counselled 
by me this would not have been. Now it is too late, but not too late 
to save your soul. Away then with this obstinacy—this hardness of 
heart ; call upon the blessed Saviour, that he may receive your spirit— 
call upon his wounds for mercy. It is the eleventh hour, but not too 
late. Amine,” continued the old man, with tears, ‘‘I implore, I conjure 

ou! At least, may this load of trouble be taken from my heart!” 

‘*¢Unhappy woman!” you say?” replied she, ‘“‘say rather, ‘ un- 
happy priest :’ for Amine’s sufferings will soon be over, while you must 
still endure the torments of the damned. Unhappy was the day when 
my husband rescued you from death. Still more unhappy the com- 
passion which prompted him to offer you an asylum and a refuge. Un- 
happy the knowledge of you from the jirst day to the Jast. I leave 
you to your conscience—if conscience you retain—nor would I change 
this cruel death for the pangs which you in your future life will suffer. 
Leave me—ZJ die in the faith of my forefathers, and scorn a creed 
that warrants such a scene as this !” 

«« Amine Vanderdecken—” cried the priest on his knees, clasping his 
hands in agony. 

** Leave me, father.” 

‘* There is but a minute left—for the love of God—” 

‘1 tell you then, leave me—that minute is my own.” 

Father Mathias turned away in despair, and the tears coursed down 
the old man’s cheeks. As Amine said, his misery was extreme. 

The head executioner now inquired of the confessors whether the 
culprits died in the true faith? If answered in the affirmative, a rope 
was passed round their necks and twisted to the stake, so that they 
were strangled before the fire was kindled. All the other culprits had 
died in this manner; and the head executioner inquired of Father 
Mathias, whether Amine had a claim to so much mercy. The old 
priest answered not, but shook his head. 

The executioner turned away. After a moment’s pause, Father Ma- 
thias followed him, and seized him by the arm, saying, im a faltering 
voice, “ Let her not suffer long.” 

The Grand Inquisitor gave the signal, and the fires were all lighted 
at the same moment. In compliance with the request of the priest, the 
executioner had thrown a quantity of wet straw upon Amine’s pile, 
which threw up a dense smoke before it burnt into flames. 


‘‘ Mother! mother! 1 come to thee!” were the last words heard - 


from Amine’s lips. 
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The flames soon raged furiously, ascending high above the top of 
the stake to which she had been chained. Gradually they sunk down; 
and only when the burning embers covered the ground, a few frag- 
ments of bones hanging on the chain were all that remained of the once 
peerless and high-minded Amine. 


Cuap. XLI. 


Years have passed away since we related Amine’s sufferings and 
cruel death; and now once more we bring Philip Vanderdecken on the 
scene. And during this time, where has he been? A lunatic—at one 
time frantic, chained, coerced with blows; at others, mild and peace- 
able. Reason occasionally appeared to burst out again, as the sun on 
a cloudy day, and then it was again obscured. For many years there 
was one who watched him carefully, and lived in hope to witness his re- 
turn to a sane mind; he watched in sorrow and remorse,—he died 
without his desires being gratified. This was Father Mathias ! 

The cottage at Terneuse had long fallen into ruin; for many years it 
waited the return of its owners, and at last the heirs-at-law claimed 
and recovered the substance of Philip Vanderdecken. Even the fate of 
Amine had passed from the recollection of most people; although her 
portrait, over burning coals, with her crime announced beneath it, 
still hangs—as is the custom in the church of the Inquisition—attract- 
ing, _ its expressive beauty, the attention of the most careless pas- 
sers-by. 

But many, many years have rolled away—Philip’s hair is white—his 
once-powerful frame is broken down—and he appears much older than 
he really is. He is now sane: but his vigour is gone. Weary of life, 
all he wishes for is to execute his mission—and then to welcome death. 

The relic has never been taken from him: he has been discharged 
from the lunatic asylum, and has been provided with the means of re- 
turning tohis country. Alas! he has now no country—no home—no- 
thing in the world to induce him to remain in it. All he asks is—to do 
his duty and to die. 

The ship was ready to sail for Europe; and Philip Vanderdecken 
went on: board—hardly caring whither he went. To retura to Ter- 
neuse was not his object; he could not bear the idea of revisiting the 
scene of so much happiness and so much misery. Amine’s form was 
engraven on his heart, and he looked forward with impatience to the 
time when he should be summoned to join her in the land of spirits. 

He had awakened as from a dream, after so many years of aberration 
of intellect. He was no longer the sincere Catholic that he had been ; 
for he never thought of religion without his Amine’s cruel fate being 
brought to his recollection. Still he clung on to the relic—he believed 
in that—and that only. It was his god—his creed—his every thing— 
the passport for himself and for his father into the next world—the 
means whereby he should join his Amine; and for hours would he re- 
main holding in his hand that object so valued—gazing upon it—re- 
calling every important event in his life, from the death of his poor mo- 
ther, and his first sight of Amine, to the last dreadful scene. It was 
to him a journal of his existence, and on it were fixed all his hopes for 


the future. 
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** When! oh, when is it to be accomplished?” was the constant sub- 
ject of his reveries. ** Blessed indeed will be the day when T leave this 
world of hate, and seek that other in which * the weary are at test.’ ” 

The vessel on board of which Philip was embarked as a passenger 
was the Nostra Senora da Monte, a brig of three hundred tons, bound 
for Lisbon. The captain was an old Portuguese, full of superstition, 
and fond of arrack—a fondness rather unusual with the people of his 
nation. They sailed from Goa, and Philip was standing abaft, and 
sadly contemplating the spire of the cathedral, in which he had last 
a with his wife, when his elbow was touched, and he turned 
round, 

“ Fellow-passenger, again!” said a well-known voice—it was that of 
re ri Schrifter. 
| There was no alteration in the man’s appearance; he showed no 
marks of declining years; his one eye glared as keenly as ever. 

Philip started, not only at the sight of the man, but at the reminis- 
cences which his unexpected appearance brought to his mind. It was 
but for a second, and he was again calm and pensive. 

‘“* You here again, Schrifter?” observed Philip. ‘I trust your ap- 
pearance forebodes the accomplishment of my task.” 

‘* Perhaps it does,” replied the pilot; ‘* we both are weary.” 

Philip made no reply; he did not even ask Schrifter in what manner 
he had escaped from the fort; he was indifferent about it; for he felt 


‘that the man had a charmed life. 


‘** Many are the vessels that have been wrecked, Philip Vanderdecken, 
and many the souls summoned to their account by meeting with your 
father’s ship, while you have been so long shut up,” observed the 

lot. 
a May our next meeting with him be more fortunate—may it be the 
last !” replied Philip. 

“No, no! rather may he fulfil his doom, and sail till the day of 
judgment,” replied the pilot with emphasis. 

“Vile caitiff! I have a foreboding that you will not have your de- 
testable wish. Away !—leave me! or you shall find, that although 
this head is blanched by misery, this arm has still some power.” 

Schrifter scowled as he walked away; he appeared to have some 
fear of Philip, although it was not equal to his hate. He now resumed 
his former attempts of stirring up the ship’s company against Philip, 
declaring that he was a Jonas, who would occasion the loss of the ship, 
and that he was connected with the Flying Dutchman. Philip very 
soon observed that he was avoided; and he resorted to counter-state- 
ments, equally injurious to Schrifter, whom he declared to be a demon. 
The appearance of Schrifter was so much against him, while that of 
Philip, on the contrary, was so prepossessing, that the people on board 
hardly knew what to think. They were divided: some were om the 
side of Philip—some on that of Schrifter: the captain and many 
others looking with equal horror upon both, and longing for the time 
when they could be sent out of the vessel. 

The captain, as we have before observed, was very superstitious, and 
very fond of his bottle. In the morning he would be sober and pray ; 
in the afternoon he would be drunk, and swear at the very saints whose 
protection he had invoked but a few hours before. 
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_ “May Holy Saint Antonio preserve us, and keep us from tempta- 
tion !’’ said he, on the morning after a conversation with the passengers 
about the Phantom Ship. ‘All the.saints protect us from harm!” 
continued he, taking off his hat reverentially, and crossing himself. 
“« Let me but rid myself of these two dangerous men without accident. 
and I will offer up a hundred wax candles, of three ounces each, to the 
shrine of the Virgin, upon my safe anchoring off the tower of Belem.” 
In the evening he changed his language. 

‘* Now, if that Maldetto Saint Antonio don’t help us, may he feel 
the coals of hell yet! damn him and his pigs too; if he has the 
courage to do his duty, all will be well; but he is a cowardly wretch, 
he cares for nobody, and will not help those who call upon him in 
trouble. Carambo! that for you,” pam Fees the captain, looking at 
the small shrine of the saint at the bittacle, and snapping his fingers at 
the image—‘ that for you, you useless wretch, who never helps us_in 
our trouble. The Pope must canonize some better saints for us, for all 
we have now are worn out. They could do something formerly, but 
now I would not give two ounces of gold for the whole calendar; as 
for you, you lazy old scoundrel,”—continued the captain, shaking his 
fist at poor Saint Antonio. 

The ship had now gained off the southern coast of Africa, and was 
about one hundred miles from the Lagullas coast; the morning was 
beautiful, a slight ripple only turned over the waves, the breeze was 
light and steady, and the vessel was standing on a wind, at the rate of 
about four miles an hour. 

‘‘ Blessed be the holy saints!” said the captain, who had just gained 
the deck; ‘another little slant in our favour, and we shall Jay our 
course.—Again I say, blessed be the holy saints, and particularly our 
worthy patron Saint Antonio, who has taken under his peculiar protec- 
tion the Nostra Senora da Monte. We have a prospect of fine 
weather; come, signors, let us down to breakfast, and after breakfast 
we will enjoy our cigarros upon the deck.” 

But the scene was soon changed; a bank of clouds rose up from the 
eastward, with a rapidity that, to the seamen’s eye, was unnatural, and 
it soon covered the whole firmanent; the sun was obscured, and all 
was one deep and unnatural gloom; the wind subsided, and the ocean 
was hushed. It was not exactly dark, but the heavens were covered 
with one red haze, which gave an appearance as if the world was in a 
state of conflagration. 

In the cabin the increased darkness was first observed by Philip, 
who went on deck; he was followed by the captain and passengers, 
who were in a state of amazement. It was unnatural and incompre- 
hensible. ‘‘ Now, holy Virgin, protect us!—what can this be®’ ex- 
claimed the captain in a fright. ‘ Holy Saint Antonio, protect us— 
but this is awful !” 

‘‘ There! there!” shouted the sailors, pointing to the beam of the 
vessel. Every eye looked over the gunnel to witness what had oc- 
casioned such exclamations. Philip, Schrifter, and the captain were 
side by side. On the beam of the ship, not more than two cables’ 
length distant, they beheld, slowly rising out of the water, the taper- 
ing mast-head and spars of another vessel. She rose, and rose 
gradually; her topmasts and topsail-yards, with the sails set, next 
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made their appearance ; higher and higher she rose up from the.ele- 
ment. Her lower masts and rigging, and, lastly, her hull showed 
itself above the surface. Still she rose up till her ports, with her guns, 
and at last the whole of her floatage was above water, and there she 
remained close to them, with her main-yard squared, and hove-to. 

“ Holy Virgin !” exclaimed the captain, breathless ; «* I have known 
ships to go down, but never to come up before. Now will I give one 
thousand candles, of ten ounces each, to the shrine of the Virgin to 
save us in this trouble. One thousand wax candles! Hear me, 
blessed lady ; ten ounces each. Gentlemen,” cried the captain to the 


passengers, who stood aghast—“ why don’t you promise ?—promise, I - 


say; promise, at all events.” 

“The Phantom Ship—the Flying Dutchman!” shrieked Schrifter ; 
** I told youso, Philip Vanderdecken ; there is your father—He! he !” 

Philip’s eyes had remained fixed on the vessel; he perceived that 
they were lowering down a boat from her quarter. “ It is possible,” 
thought he, “I shall now be permitted !” and Philip put his hand into 
his bosom and grasped the relic. 

The gloom now increased, so that the strange vessel’s hull could but 
just be discovered through the murky atmosphere. ~The seamen and 
passengers threw themselves down on their knees, and invoked their 
saints. The captain ran down for a candle, to light before the image 
of St. Antonio, which he took out of its shrine, and kissed with much 
apparent affection and devotion, and then replaced. 

Shortly afterwards the splash of oars was heard alongside, and a 
voice calling out, “‘I say, my good people, give us a rope from for- 
ward.” 

No one answered, or complied with the request. Schrifter only 
went up to the captain, and told him that if they offered to send 
letters, they must not be received, or the vessel would be doomed, and 
all would perish. 

A man now made his appearance from over the gunnel, at the gang- 
way. “You might as well have let me had a side rope, my hearties,” 
said he, as he stepped on deck; ‘‘ where is the captain ?” 

‘“‘ Here,” replied the captain, trembling from head to foot. The 
man who accosted him appeared a weather-beaten seaman, dressed in 
a fur cap.and canvass petticoats; he held some letters in his hand. 

“« What do you want?” at last screamed the captain. 

*«‘ Yes—what do you want ?” continued Schrifter—* He! he!” 

‘* What, you here, pilot ?” observed the man; ‘‘ well—I thought you 
had gone to Davy’s locker, long enough ago.” 

“« He! he!” replied Schrifter, turning away. 

“ Why the fact is, captain, we have had very foul weather, and we 
wish to send letters home; I do believe that we shall never get round 
this cape.” 

“ I can’t take them,” cried the captain. 

“‘ Can’t take them! well, it’s very odd—but every ship refuses to 
take our letters ; it’s very unkind—seamen should have a feeling for 
brother seamen, especially in distress. God knows, we wish to see our 


wives and families again ; and it would be a matter of comfort to them, | 


if they only could hear from us.” 
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Mat cannot take your letters—the saints preserve us!” replied the 
in. 

ae have been a long while out,” said the seaman, shaking his 

“* How long ?” inquired the captain, not knowing what to say. 

“We can’t tell ; our almanack was blown overboard, and we have lost 
our reckoning. We never have our latitude exact now, for we cannot 
tell the sun’s declination for the right day.” 

“* Let me see your letters,” said Philip, advancing, and taking them 
out of the seaman’s hands. 

“‘ They must not be touched,” screamed Schrifter. ' 

“ Out, monster !” replied Philip, “* who dares interfere with me?” 

“* Doomed—doomed—doomed !” shrieked Shrifter, running up and 
down the deck, and then breaking into a wild fit of laughter. 

Bei: Touch not the letters,” said the captain, trembling as if im an ague 

Philip made no reply, but held his hand out for the letters. 

_ “ Here is one from our second mate, to his wife at Amsterdam, who 
lives on Waser Quay.” 

** Waser Quay has long been gone, my good friend; there is now a 
large dock for ships where it once was,” replied Philip. 

‘* Impossible !” replied the man. ‘ Here is another from the boatswain 
to his father, who lives in the old market- place.” 

*“* The old market-place has long been pulled down, and there now 
stands a church upon the spot.” 

‘¢ Impossible !” replied the seaman. ‘ Here is another from myself to 
my sweetheart, Vrow Ketser—with money to buy her a new brooch.” 

Philip shook his head—* I remember seeing an old lady of that name 
buried some thirty years ago.” 

‘‘ Impossible! I left her young and blooming. Here’s one for the 
house of Slutz and Co., to whom the ship belongs.” 

‘¢ There’s no such house now,” replied Philip ; ‘‘ but I have heard, that 
many years ago there was a firm of that name.” 

‘* Impossible ! you must be laughing at me. Here is a letter from 
our captain te his son 

‘“‘ Give it me,” cried Philip, seizing the letter ; he was about to break 
the seal, when Schrifter snatched it out of his hand, and threw it over 
the lee gunnel. 

‘‘ That’s a scurvy trick for an old shipmate,” observed the seaman, 
Schrifter made no reply, but catching up the other letters which Philip 
had laid down on the capstan, he hurled them after the first. 

The strange seaman shed tears, and walked again to the side :—* It 
is very hard—very unkind,” observed he, as he descended ; “ the time 
may come when you may wish that your family should know your 
situation ;” so saying, he disappeared: in a few seconds was heard the 
sound of the oars retreating from the ship. 

“ Holy St. Antonio!” exclaimed the captain, “I am lost in wonder 


and fright. Steward, bring me up the arrack.” 
The steward ran down for the bottle; being as much alarmed as his 





, captain, he helped himself before he brought it up to his commander. 


‘‘ Now,” said the captain, after keeping his mouth for two minutes’ to 
the bottle, and draining it to the bottom, “ what is to be done next ?” 
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** ll tell you,” said Schrifter, going up to him, That man-has there 
a charm hung round his neck; take it from him and throw it overboard, 
-— — ship will be saved; if not, it will be lost, with every:soul on 

ard,” im 

Yes, yes, it’s all right depend upon it,”’ cried the sailors. : 

‘* Fools,” replied Philip, ‘*do you believe that wretch? Did you 
not hear the man who came on board recognise him, and eall him 
shipmate? He is the party whose presence on board will. prove so un- 
fortunate.” pix 

‘*. Yes, yes,” cried the sailors, ‘it’s all right, the man did call: him 
shipmate.” 

‘* ] tell you it’s all wrong,” cried Schrifter ; ‘‘ that is the man, let him 
give up the charm,” | 

** Yes, yes; let him give up the charm,” cried the sailors, and they 
rushed upon Philip. 

Philip started back to where the captain stood. ‘‘Madmen! know 
ye what ye are about? It is the holy cross that I wear round my 
neck. Throw it overboard if you dare, and your souls are lost forever!” 
and Philip took the relic from his bosom and showed it.to the captain. 

‘No, no, men,” exclaimed the captain, who was now more settled 

in his nerves ; ‘‘ that won’t do—the saints protect us !” 
. The seamen, however, became clamorous; one portion were for 
throwing Schrifter overboard, the other for throwing Philip; at. last 
the point was decided by the captain, who directed. the small skiff, 
hanging astern, to be lowered down, and ordered both Philip and 
Schrifter to get into it. The seamen approved of this arrangement, as 
it satisfied both parties, Philip made no objection; Schrifter screamed 
and fought, but he was tossed into the boat. There he remained 
trembling in the stern-sheets, while Philip, who had seized the sculls, 
pulled away from the vessel in the direction of the Phantom Ship. 


Cuap. XLII. 


Ix a few minutes the vessel which Philip and Schrifter had left, was 
no longer to be discerned through the thick haze: the Phantom Ship 
was still in sight, but at a much greater distance from them than she 
was before. Philip pulled hard towards her, but although hove-to, 
she appeared to increase her distance from the boat. For a short time 
he paused on his oars, to regain his breath, when Schrifter rose up and 
took his seat in the stern-sheets of the boat. ‘‘ You may pull and 
pull, Philip Vanderdecken,” observed Schrifter; ‘‘ but you will not 
gain that ship—no, no, that cannot be—we may have a long cruise 
together, but you will be as far from your object at the end of it, 
as you are now at the commencement.— Why don’t you throw me over- 
board again? You would be all the lighter—He! he!” 

‘I threw you overboard in a state of phrensy,” replied Philip, 
“‘when you attempted to force from me my relic.” . 

‘** And have I not endeavoured to make others take it from you this 
very day ?—~Have I not—He! he!” 

“You have,” rejoined Philip; ‘‘ but I am now convineed that you 
are as unhappy as myself, and that in what you are doing, you are only 
following your destiny as Iam mine. Why, and wherefore I cannot 
tell, but we are both engaged in the same mystery; if the success of 
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my endeavours, depends upon guarding the relic, the success of yours 
depends upon your obtaining it, and defeating my purpose by so doing. 
In this matter we are both agents, and you have been, as far as my 
mission 1s concerned, my most active enemy. But, Schrifter, [ havenot 
forgotten, and never will, that you kindly did advise my poor Amine ; 
that you prophesied to her what would be her fate, if she did not listen 
to your counsel; that you were no enemy of hers, although you have 
been, and are still mine. Although my enemy, for her sake J forgive 
you, and will not attempt to harm you.” 

“You do then forgive your enemy, Philip Vanderdecken ?” replied 
Schrifter mournfully, “ for such I acknowledge myself to be.” 

“I do, with all my heart, with all my soul,” replied Philip. 

‘Then you have conquered me, Philip Vanderdecken: you have 
now made me your friend, and your wishes are about to be accom- 
plished. You would know who I am. Listen :—when your father, de- 
fying the Almighty’s will, in his rage took my life, he was vouchsafed a 
chance of his doom being cancelled, through the merits of his son. I 
had also my appeal, which was for vengeance; it was granted that I 
should remain on earth, and thwart your will, That as long as we 
were enemies, you should not succeed; but that when you had con- 
formed to the highest attribute of Christianity, proved on the holy cross, 
that of forgiving your enemy, your task should be fulfilled. Philip 
Vanderdecken, you have forgiven your enemy, and both our destinies 
are now accomplished.” 

As Schrifter spoke, Philip’s eyes were fixed upon him. He extended 
his hand to Philip—it was taken; and as it was pressed, the form of 
the pilot wasted as it were into the air, and Philip found himself alone. 

‘¢ Father of Mercy, I thank thee,” said Philip, ‘‘ that my task is done, 
and that I again may meet my Amine !” 

Philip then pulled towards the Phantom Ship, and found that she no 
longer appeared to leave him; on the contrary, every minute he was 
nearer and nearer, and at last he threw in his oars, climbed up her sides, 
and gained her deck. 

_ The crew of the vessel crowded round him. 

“‘ Your captain,” said Philip; “I must speak with your captain.” 

‘‘ Who shall I say, sir?” demanded one, who appeared to be the 
first mate. 

“Who?” replied Philip; ‘tell him his son would speak to him, his 
son Philip Vanderdecken.” 

Shouts of laughter from the crew followed this answer of Philip’s ; 
and the mate as soon as they ceased, observed with a smile, 

‘* You forget, sir, perhaps you would say his father.” 

‘¢ Tell him his son, if you please,” replied Philip; ‘ take no note of 
gray hairs.” . 

‘¢ Well, sir, here he is coming forward,” replied the mate, stepping 
aside and pointing to the captain. 

‘¢ What is all this?” inquired the captain. 

‘‘ Are you Philip Vanderdecken, the captain of this vessel ?” 

‘¢] am, sir,” replied the other. 

‘«¢ You appear not to know me! But how can you? you saw me 
but when I was only three years old; yet may you remember a letter 


which you gave to your wife.” 
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** Ha!” replied the captain; “and who then are you ?” 

** Time has with you, but with those who live in the world 
he stops not and for those who passa life of misery, he hurries on still 
faster. In me, behold your son, Philip Vanderdecken, who has obeyed 
your wishes; and after a life of such peril and misery as few have 
passed, has at last fulfilled his vow, and now offers to his father the 
precious relie that he required to kiss.” 

Philip drew out the relic, and held it towards his father. As if a 
flash of lightning had passed through his mind, the captain of the veseek 
started back, clasped his hands, fell on his knees, and wept. 

** My son, my son!” exclaimed he, rising and throwing himself into 
Philip’s arms, “my eyes are opened—the Almighty knows how long 
they have been obscured.” Embracing each other, they walked aft, 
away from the men, who were still crowded at the gangway. 

‘* My son, my noble son, before the charm is broken—before we re- 
solve, as we must, into the elements, oh ! let me kneel in thanksgiving 
and contrition: my son, my noble son, receive a father’s thanks,” ex- 
claimed Vanderdecken. Then with tears of joy and penitence he 
ry addressed himself to that Being, whom he onee so awfully 

efied. 

The elder Vanderdecken knelt down: Philip did the same; still em- 
bracing each other with one arm, while they raised on high the other, 
and prayed. 

For the last time the relic was taken from the bosom of Philip and 
handed to his father—and his father raised his eyes to heaven and 
kissed it. And as he kissed it, the long tapering upper spars of the 
Phantom vessel, the yards and sails that were set, fell into dust, flut- 
tered in the air, and sank upon the wave. Then mainmast, foremast, 
bowsprit, every thing above the deck, crumbled into atoms, and disap- 
peared. 

Again he raised the relic to his lips, and the work of destruction con- 
tinued, the heavy iron guns sank through the decks and disappeared ; 
the crew of the vessel (who were looking on) crumbled down ito ske- 
letons, and dust, and fragments of ragged garments; and there were 
none left on board the vessel in the semblance of life but the father and 
the son. 

Once more did he put the sacred emblem to his lips, and the beams 
and timbers separated, the decks of the vessel slowly sank, and the 
remnants of the hull floated upon the water; and as the father and son 
—the one young and vigorous, the other old and decrepit—still kneel- 
ing, still embracing, with their hands raised to heaven, sank slowly 
under the deep blue wave, the lurid sky was for a moment illumined 
by a lightning cross. 

Then did the clouds which obscured the heavens roll away swift as 
thought—the sun again burst out in all his splendour—the rippling 
waves appeared to dance with joy. The screaming sea-gull agaim 
whirled in the air, and the seared albatross once more slumbered on 
the wing. The porpoise tumbled and tossed im his sportive play, the 
albicore and dolphin leaped from the sparkling sea.—All nature smiled 
as if it rejoiced that the charm was dissolved for ever, and that “‘ THE 
Prantom Suir” was NO MORE, 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY GRATTAN.*, 


Ir is generally observable in. the history of distinguished men, and of 
statesmen in particular, that the most remarkable and distinctive fea- 
tures of their personal character are developed during] the very early 
years of their life—long before they attain that celebrity which awaits 
them. Such, at all events, was the case with Henry Grattan; and as 
we propose in this notice to concern ourselves with his personal charac- 
ter alone (leaving his political career to be discussed in more appre riate 
quarters), we shall chiefly refer to the early portion of these highly in- 
teresting and important volumes: for it is there that will be found the 
rudiments of that character which in after years obtained for its posses- 
sor the respect and admiration even of the bitterest of his political 
opponents. - 

Mr. Grattan was born July 3, 1746, in Dublin, of which city his 
father was Member of Parliament, and also Recorder. Mr. Grattan 
the elder was of tory principles in politics, and it should seem that 
this circumstance led subsequently to very unhappy differences between 
father and son. It was, doubtless, to the Marlay family, from which 
Mr. Grattan descended on his mother’s side, that he owed the political 
bias which led to his subsequent celebrity; and his. uncle, Colonel Marlay, 
of Celridge Abbey, was always looked up to by him as an adviser and 
friend, and some of the most important features of his public career were 
coloured by his connexion with this gentleman. The young Henry 
Grattan received the first rudiments of his education at Mr. Ball’s 
school, in Great Ship-street, Dublin; and the firm and proud spirit 
which belonged to him in after life, was first evinced at this school, 
where he refused to remain, in consequence of having been unjustly 
and harshly treated by the master. He afterwards attended the school 
of Mr. Young, in Abbey-street, in the same city, where he proved 
himself a boy of high spirit, and commanded the general respect of his 
schoolfellows—some of whom were afterwards among the most cele- 
brated men of their day in Ireland. In 1763 Mr. Grattan entered 
Dublin College, where he became acquainted with many of those indi- 
viduals with whom his political career was subsequently connected, 
Here, too, he formed a friendship, which greatly contributed to colour 
his future life, and has given to these volumes a onal interest 
that will, in the estimation of many readers, outweigh that which be- 
longs to the political portion of them. The long and highly interest- 
ing correspondence between Mr. Broome, the friend here alluded to, 
and Mr. Grattan, which occupies a large portion of the first volume, 
is filled with touches of individual character on the part of the latter, 
which clearly, and often affectingly and eloquently, shadow forth those 
peculiar qualities, both of mind and heart, to which may be traced all 
the subsequent conduct to which Mr. Grattan’s name will owe its en- 


during celebrity. 





* Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan. By his Son, 
Henry Grattan, Esq.,M.P. Vols. I. & I. 
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(At a wery early period of his life, Mr.-Grattan’s mind took a melan- 

choly tone—partly, no. doubt, from that constitutional temperament 
which isever allied to the contemplative cast of character, but chiefly 
from the unhappy difference with his father, who, at his death; deprived 
him of every portion of-his patrimony that the:law allowed ‘him: ‘to 
alienate, including the maternal mansion, which had been in the family 
for several generations. This melancholy one of mind communi- 
cates many extremely interesting passages to the letters written’ ‘to his 
friend Broome, during the term of his studies at Dublin’ College. “The 
tone of his mind, at this period, is very touchingly exhibited in ‘the fol- 
lowing opening passage of a letter to broome: rs" 132 


“There was a time when I felt with every book I read and évery line I 
wrote. ‘There was sometimes a pain, but more frequently a rapture, in that 
exquisite sensibility. But alas! that time isno more. We y find objects 
to-engage us when we lose our relish for them—hardly find expression to coh- 
vey our sentiment when that sentiment freezes. ‘Thus it is we are ever pre- 
cluded from perfect happiness ; relish and opportunity never go together, and 
it is the punishment of man either to mourn the want of the latter, or to be 
insensible to it. However, this feeling, that sleeps upon other occasions, 
awakens when I writeto you. I can read the most beautiful authors, behold 
the most delightful landscape, without emotion ; but I cannot write to you 
without a warmth of sentiment.” 


Though he was but a youth of twenty when he wrote this, and evi- 
dently wrote it under great depression of mind, there is none of that 
querulous and complaining tone which so often pervades the expression 
of similar feelings, even in minds of the highest and purest cast: 
on the contrary, there is evidence of the presence of that calm and 
thoughiful wisdom—that disposition to see things in their true light, 
and estimate them at their true value—which were conspicuous in the 
subsequent career of the writer, and tended greatly to influence that 
career. We find, by another letter written about this time (1764) that 
the youthful student had already addressed himself to the muses. 


“The compositions you demand of me are incorrect and illegible. My 
muse is, at best, but aslattern, and stumbles frequently in her passage. She 
visits me but seldom, and her productions are rather the effort of her mind than 
the nature of it.” 


Though not very clearly expressed, there is in this last phrase a fine 
perception of the pervading quality of almost all youthful composi- 
tions, which are the result rather of an internal impulsion to be doing 
—a thirst for action—than of any overfulness of the mind, or of any 
strong desire to display its qualities and acquirements. 

In 1767 we find Mr. Grattan established in London, as a student of 
the Middle Temple; and here again it is that we mark the inherent 
tendency of his mind towards pursuits of that exalting and purifying 
nature which can alone lead to high and ennobling results. Instead of 
finding the youthful student leading that life of miserable nothingness, 
where it is not one of still more miserable mischief, which is the usual 
course of youthful law-students, and especially of Irish ones, during 
their career at our Inns of Court, we find that (in the words of his 
biographer) ‘The galleries of the House of Commons, and the bar of 
the Lords, had for him greater attractions than the pleasures of the me- 
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tropolis ; and to: them ‘he devoted his evenings in listening, his nights 
‘in recollecting, and his days:in copying the great orators of the time. 
Lord Chatham: was his ichief attraction; the splendour, the original 
boldness of style, the impassioned bursts of oratory, and the dramatic 
delivery, made great impression on Mr: Grattan; and he then drew 
(that is to say at the age of 21) the celebrated character of that indivi- 
dual which has been so often alluded to.” , : 

During this: year he lost a tenderly-beloved sister, and ‘the shock 

- dtove him to the solitude of a country life; but even there, and undér 
the pervading influence of his recent loss, his passion for politics was 
still the prevailing one of his mind. Connected with this period, we 
have a characteristic anecdote showing at once the absorbing nature of 
his studies, and the singular manner in which he pursued them. 

“His landlady imagined not only that he was an eccentric character, but 
that he was deranged ; and she complained to one of his friends that the 
tleman used to walk up and down in her. garden most of the night, s ing 
to himself, and though alone, he was addressing some one on all occasions by 
the name of * Mr. Speaker ;’ that it was impossible he could be in his senses, 
and she begged they would take him away ; and that if they did she would for- 
give him all the rent that was due.” 

We have another capital anecdote connected with these habits and 
this period. It is related by his friend Mr. Day, who was at the time 
residing with him in a house in Windsor Forest. 

“ One morning he amused us at breakfast with an adventure of the night 
before in the forest. In one of those midnight rambles he stopped at a gibbet, 
and commenced apostrophizing the chains in his usual animated strain, when 
he suddenly felt a tap on the shoulder, and on turning about was accosted by 
an unknown person—‘ How the devil did you get down?’ To which the ram- 
bler calmly replied, ‘ Sir, I suppose you have an interest in that question.’” 

In 1772 Mr. Grattan was called to the Irish Bar, and began to force 
his attention to a profession which was any thing but suited to the cast 
and character of his mind. A fact touching his first fee is highly cha- 
racteristic of his mingled generosity and sense of justice. He was re- 
tained in an important will case which he lost, when he insisted on re- 
turning half the fee, amounting to fifty guineas. 

At this period, Mr. Grattan became associated with nearly all the 
most distinguished men on that side of Irish politics which he advo- 
cated; and among the most influential of these was Lord Charlemont, 
with whom he formed a steady friendship, which a short time afterwards 
led to his introduction into Parliament. He was returned for the bo-, 
rough of Charlemont, and took his seat on the 11th of December, 1775; 
and so little disposed was he to lose any time in addressing ‘* Mr, 
Speaker” face to face, that on the 15th of the same month, he made 
his first speech, which was an entirely unprepared one, being spoken in 
reply. It appears that Mr. Grattan’s first essay in Parliament, though 
necessarily unprepared and unpremeditated, excited marked attention. 
The following are the words of a contemporary : 

“ Mr, Grattan spoke—not a studied speech, but in reply—the spontaneous 
flow + natural eloquence. Though so young a man he spoke without hesita- 
tion,” &c. 

Henceforth the career of Grattan becomes one essentially public and 
political; and here pierre * we shall leave him—merely observing, 
that from the day he entered Parliament to that of his death, whatever 
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may have been, or may still be, the differences of opinion as to the 
nature, character, and value of his political conduct, his personal cha- 
racter, never failed to command the respect and admiration of all 
classes, and even of his opponents, of every shade of political 


ion. 

With regard to the portion of these records which refer to the period 
subsequent to Mr. Grattan’s entrance into Parliament, we need only 
say of them that, im addition to every thing which could be known to 
his most intimate associates touching the private character of the man, 
we have a series of correspondence, both public and private(the former 
derived from official sources) which present a History of Ireland up to 
the important period of 1782; when, on the motion of Mr. Grattan, the 
Declaration of Rights was passed in the Irish House of Commons, and 
subsequently sanctioned by the British legislature. Here the work 
breaks off; the remaining portion of the subject being destined for two 
more volumes. 

In conclusion, we have only to add that the work is written with 
temper, and judgment; that the correspondence included in it is of 
the very highest public importance, and private interest; and that the 
whole presents a desireable addition to the historical and biographical 
literature of the day. 





THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REASONING* 


Ir has been well said that ‘‘ words are things ;” and one of the main 
objects and results of this clever and (in its way) valuable treatise is, 
to prove them to be “things” of such vast and vital importance, that 
the very existence of metaphysics as a science depends on their due 
use and application. Another of the leading features of Sir Graves 
Haughton’s volume is the proof it affords (if such were wanting) that, 
hitherto, words have been used rather to lead and mislead, than to guide 
and guard—trather as tools and instruments to build up a structure of 
falsehood and folly, and their natural and necessary results, crime and 
misery, than as tests to detect these, and armsto defeat their fatal influ- 
ence on mankind. 

We fear the ingenious author of this treatise is right in his conjec- 
ture, as to the present not being a favourable moment for the success 
of an undertaking of this nature. But he is undoubtedly equally right 
in not accepting that as a reason why he should withhold his thoughts 
and reasonings from the world :—for if they be founded in truth and 
nature—as they in many respects unquestionably are—they will sooner 
or later do their office, and the sooner they commence it the better. 
The fear in question, however,—or rather the certainty—ds a reason, 
even if there were no other, why we should not make the volume a 
subject for lengthened dissertation in our pages. All we shall therefore 





* Prodromus ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles of Reasoning. By Sir Graves 
Chamney Haughton, &c. 
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do is, to commend it earnestly to the attention of our inquiring and 

philosophic readers, as a work that will amply repay their study, and 

= including much that is original, and not a little is important and 
e, 





ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR* 


Tuis is one~and a very curious and interesting one—of a class of 
works which must ever command a large share of popularity, while 
men and women continue to feel that sympathy with the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sufferings, of one another, which is the leading dis- 
tinction of our human nature over that of all other sentient beings. 
Captain O’Brien’s work relates, in the unadorned and unaffected lan- 
guage of a British sailor, a series of as ‘‘ perilous accidents by flood 
and field,” as daring exploits, as strange adventures, as bitter suffer- 
ings, and as gallant an endurance of them, as ever illustrated the ca- 
reer of an English sailor; and if the present delivery of his *‘ round 
unvarnished tale” does not touch the heart of that “gentle Desde- 
mona,” the reading public, as effectually as that of the Moor did of 
old, she is made of less penetrable stuff than she was wont to be. 
The writer of these exciting and interesting volumes need make no 
apology, for we entertain no fear on account of the absence from his 
work of those “literary” pretensions, which, if they were present, 
would in fact detract from the permanent value no less than from 
the immediate interest of their pages. The first desideratum in 
a work of this nature is, truth; and the second, and scarcely less 
important one is, an air and aspect of truth. The vrai is doubly me- 
ritorious in cases of this nature when it is also the vraisemblable. In 
fact, the simplicity of Captain O’Brien’s narrative, the homeliness 
of many of its details, and the homely garb in which they are clothed, 
are guarantees of their authenticity: the reader feels this character 
at every step; every fact and feeling that is related comes home, as it 
were, to the business and bosom of the reader, as if it were a personal 
concern of his own, and events which passed on the other side of the 
world twenty years ago, become present to us and as if of yesterday. 
The most extraordinary and exciting of the *‘ adventures” of Captain 
O’Brien are his three several escapes from a French prison,—two of 
which ended in his recapture just as his enterprise and endurance were 
on the point of meeting their reward, after months of almost unexam- 
pled privation and suffering. In the third attempt he was successful. 
The minute details of all these escapes are given, with a force and sim- 
plicity which nothing but the truth could generate; and the result is, 
the rough materials—the better for their roughness—of half a score 
melodramas, as many farces, a tragedy or two, and tales out of number, 
‘s founded on fact ;” and we commend the volumes to the craft accord- 
ingly. 

"The staple of the volumes, as we have said, consists of details of the 
author’s various escapes from prison, his recapture and re-incarceration 





* My Adventures during the late War. By D. H, O’Brien, Esq., R.N. 2 vols. 
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under added privations and precautions, and his ultimate escape under 
more difficult and perilous circumstances than ‘ever. The: remainder’ 
of the work comprises the author’s professional “adventures” as: a 
British sailor from the year 1808, till the end of the war; and (what 
is not the least entertaining and characteristic portion of the work) an 
account of his peaceful visit, twenty years afterwards, to some of the’ 
scenes and localities which had witnessed his early sufferings and ad- 
ventures. The work contains several plates and vignettes, and is alto- 
gether a most entertaining and characteristic production. 





NEW DRAMAS.* 


Wuo shall say that the British Drama is extinct among us, or that 
the study and practice of it are neglected or abandoned, when we have 
before us (the result of one month's publication) no less than five 
regular five-act dramas; four of them by authors of distinguished re- 
pasate 3 each of them possessing merits, various in mind, and of 

igh degree; and every one of them written expressly for the stage ! 
It is true several of these Dramas have (like those of Sir Lytton Bulwer 
which have recently met with such brilliant success—“ Richelieu” and 


' “ The Lady of Lyons”) been avowedly called forth by the noble but 


expiring effort of our great tragic actor, to revive the fallen glories 
of the English stage. But this is only an additional proof, that when- 
ever the call is made, or even the remote prospect of such a call pre- 
sents itself, the supply is always at hand. In fact, the mine of the 
tragic or serious drama is as rich and deep as the heart of humanity 
itself; and workers of it will never be wanting when there is any legi- 
timate hope of their labour meeting with even a moderate degree of 
acceptance and favour. We shall briefly notice these Dramas in the 
order in which they have reached us, as arranged below. 

In Atarcos there are many beautiful things, as we might naturally 
expect from such a subject in the hands of Mr. D'Israeli; but the 
tragedy is not itself a beautiful thing. Looked at with a view to the 
stage in particular (for which it was avowedly designed), it has almost 
as many errors as it has beauties. Let it, however, be expressly un- 
derstood, that the beauties themselves are the chief errors in this point 
of view. There cannot be a more remarkable instance and proof of 
the truth of this seeming paradox, than in the case of Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer’s ‘* Richelieu,” from which (in the performance) almost every beau- 
tiful passage of the play has been divorced. Such is the plan pursued 
with the view to a revival of a taste for the English drama! Such is 
the plan which Mr. D'Israeli has not thought proper to pursue—and his 
tragedy is rejected! The truth is, he has followed the course of those 
illustrious writers who gave to the English drama the name in which it 





* The Tragedy of Count Alarcos, By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
Catiline. By J. E. Reade, Esq. 
Blanche of Navarre. By R. P. James. 
The Lords of Eliingham. By H. Spicer. 
The Landgrave, and other Dramas. By Miss E. L. Montagu. 





























racters according to their natural dramatic requirements and capabilities, 
without, once thinking, of modern actors and a modern stage. He has 
written, as he always does (whether. consciously or not, no matter), 
*‘ for all time;” and. therefore, not for our time. And we cannot but 
think that though his great literary rival, Bulwer, has, with an eye to 
more immediate success, been ‘‘ busied about many things” — the 
writer of ‘* Alarcos” and of ‘‘ Contarini Fleming,” has “ chosen the 
better part.” 

** The Count Alarcos” is founded on an old Spanish ballad, which 
may be found among Mr. Lockart’s admirable translations, and which 
has also been rendered with great fidelity by Dr. Bowring. But the 
rude force and spirit of these original materials have been transformed, 
in the tragedy before us, into a fine and profoundly-considered work of 
art—always eschewing, however, that fatal species of art which has 
Sprung up out of the false fastidiousness and empty foppery which have 
banished high and true art from the modern stage, except (as in the 
case of Shakspeare) where it is tolerated for the sake of a favourite 


actor or a fugitive theory. The subject of ‘ Alarcos” includes a deep, | 


but a dangerous interest: and it is on the choice of subject alone that 
we think the writer has erred. The Count Alarcos, at the opening of 
the play, has just returned from an exile which he had suffered at the 
instigation of the queen, for having refused her licentious advances— 
he being not only nearly related to the king, her husband, but secretl 
affianced to her daughter, the Infanta Solisa. The queen is dead, an 
Alarcos returns, married, but with all his former love for the Infanta 
strong within him, and with hers for him, rendered doubly strong by 
absence and denial. The subsequent events and passions of the play, 
arise almost entirely out of the concerted measures of the king, Alarcos, 
and Solisa herself, to get rid of the innocent and lovely wife of Alar- 
cos, in order that she (the Infanta) may wed him! There is something 
so painful and even repulsive in this subject, that the ill effect of it 
pervades the whole tragedy ; and not even the lofty and intense pas- 
sion, and the deep pathos with which the chief scenes are invested, can 
get rid of the feeling for a single moment from the mind and heart of 
the reader. ,In all other respects, we repeat, the play is rife with 
general beauty, and still more full of “ bright, particular” beauties, 
which occur (as is the wont of high genius) precisely in those places 
where we might least expect them. 

Mr. Edmund Reade’s tragedy of ‘‘ Catiuinz,” next claims our at- 
tention ; and it does so under the circumstances of being printed for 
private circulation only, and consequently of not being pal subject 
to that severe critical test which is fairly applicable to all works which 
are submitted to the strictly public tribunal of the press, But it needs 
no shelter of this kind, and may proudly and justly claim a high rank 
in the dramatic literature of our day—a rank only second to that occu- 
pied by the acting dramas of Bulwer, Sheridan Knowles, &c., and 
second to them only as not so immediately adapted to the popular taste, 
or rather fashion, which has (for a time’ only) repudiated the classical 
in favour of the romantic. Nor can we admit that Mr. Reade’s “‘ Ca- 
tiline” requires any thing more to render it at least as popular on the 
August.—VOL. LVI. NO, CCXXiV. 2P 
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still rejoices, and a. departure from which has been the bane. and curse” 
of the modern.stage. He has treated the subject and its incident chay 
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stage as its equally classical predecessor ‘“ Ion” has been, but the magic 
touch of such a manager, actor, and eritic united as: he'who placed 
“Ton” before the theatrical world. Our limits wholly forbid our entering 
into details respecting this, in many respects, fine tragedy. But as it 
is a work, the circulation of which is at’ present confined to the author’s 
literary friends, we may, in this instance, fairly abandon our general 
rule of abstaining from extracts, and’ give a specimen of the style 
which the distinguished author of “Italy,” “The Deluge,” &c., has 
adopted in this, his first essay in the strictly dramatic form; for though 
Mr. Reade states in his preface that ‘‘ Catiline” is put forth’ without 
the remotest view to the stage, we cannot but think that it has many 
and high claims to a place there, and only requires a few unimportant 
alterations and excisions to command such a place. 

The portion of this tragedy from which we shall choose an example 
of its a of execution, is that, which unlike some of the other 
most striking features of it, belongs exclusively to the present writer, 
and is decidedly more-original and effective than those parts which are 
more strictly founded upon history. We refer to the youthful passion 
of Cesar for Fulvia, which the author has skilfully introduced, for the 
purpose of giving a personal interest to the drama, which it had other- 
wise wanted. In the following passages, the characters are discrimi- 
nated with great truth and force, and the scene would act admirably. 
Fulvia has just discovered that Ceesar has allied himself with Catiline, 
for the destruction of Rome. Cesar enters-the apartment of Fulvia at 
first unseen by her: 


“ Cesar. What thought so rapt you, that you saw me not? 
Fulvia. Have I not looked on that which would have turned 
A stronger brain— Rome tottering to her fall ? 
Have I not heard the midnight murderers’ oaths ? 
Have I not seen thee leagued with them? and dost thou 
Ask what my thoughts are ? 
Cesar. Gentlest Fulvia, 
Thy fears and zeal have magnified— 
Fulvia. I call 
The gods—but no, no!—I am calm. I ask thee, 
Is’t in the common course of things for man 
To quench all feeling of humanity ? 
To plan out murders, and to make his country 
One common slaughter-house, and portion ous. 
The blood and spoil ? 
Cesar. Yet hear me, Fulvia ! 
Thou canst not judge the thoughts of men like these, 
When a state’s rotten in its head, and when 
Corruption taints its trunk and every branch, 
Yet: Jove delays to strike, such men are chosen 
His delegates, who take his office on them ; 
And their stroke should be, like that of the gods, 
Sudden and crushing. What did Sylla else ? 
He lopped the head, and the root flourished. Now 
The fydra’s grown, and we. will strike more certain. 


Fulvia. Immortal gods! and have I lived to hear 
The man I loved—to whom all eyes were turned— 
Talk of destroying Rome like Catiline’s self? 

Cesar. Say, to remould, my Fulvia! not destroy. 
When the deed’s done—when Rome again is free— 
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When virtue tramples on ician pride—* 
Who then shall uk wail teepett through the streets 
Than Fulvia with her Cesar ? 
Fulvia. Oh, ye gods ! 
And have I loved this man? Ishe so all 
Unlike what I have pictured? At thy feet— 
Look! at thy feet doth Fulvia kneel, forgetting 
All but her love—nay, thou shalt hear mie! I 
Call thee by honour, once so dear to thee— 
Oh, be thyself! stand up thy country’s guard, 


Or die with her.” 
* + * » * * 


Finding that she cannot move him from his purpose, and fearing her 
own weakness, she proceeds: 


“ Away! I guard myself from thee 
Even as an enemy, for there is now 
Pollution in thy.touch. I leave thee-—I 
Dare trust myself no longer with thee, knowing 
My woman’s nature—lest I make confessions 
For which I'should detest myself hereafter. 
I leave thee—notfor ever! Thy set day 
Of blood, the saturnals, is not yet come. 
Once more, I'll see thee, ere I am confirmed 
In what now shakes my mind to think on: then 
We'll separate, though this heart burst. J have 
My part to act—and thou shalt judge, how well. [Ewit.” 


The next drama in our list is Mr. James’s ‘‘ Brancue or NAVARRE,” 
This is. an elegantly-written production, full of stirring incident, and 
including many other features which adapt it admirably for stage re- 
presentation. It has also another recommendation, as belonging to 
the romantic rather than the classical department of the art. Finally, 
it offers ample scope for that display of gorgeous scenery, and all the 
‘* pomp bs circumstance” of regal splendour, which the caterers to the 
dramatic taste of the day seem to regard as indispensable to success. 
So that its accomplished writer ‘may fairly expect, sooner or later, to 
see it-occupy a conspicuous place among our acting plays. 

‘*Tue Lorps or ExtincHam” is an historical drama, founded on 
the events kuown in English bistory as “‘ Raleigh's conspiracy.” It is 
written with spirit and poetical feeling throughout, and has many 
scenes that would produce a strong effect in the acting; but usa whole, 
it has less chance of making its way to the stage than Mr. James’s 
play ; though chiefly, as we conceive, from the high reputation of the 
latter writer. 

“Tue LanpoRave!” by Miss Montagu,,. is partlyfounded on a tale 
by Mr. De Quincy ; and the avowed object of the writer in giving the 
story a dramatic form, has been to fit it for stage representation. In 
this object, we fear, the fair writer has failed—so far, at least, as regards 
any hope of the drama being produced with success, at one of our na~ 
tional theatres; for, as we have ‘before hinted, such success 
nowadays, less on intrinsic and legitimate desert, than onan adherence 
to certain conventional rules and arrangements that can scarcely be 
learned, or even comprehended, outside the walls ofa theatre. But, in 
turning Mr. De Quincy’s tale into a drama, Miss Montagu has added 
to it-a large amount of interest, which could not have been connected 
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with ‘it by any other means. There isa charm in the mere dramatic 
arrangement of a story, which nothing else can communicate; and in 
all respects except that of its adaptation to an artificial taste, the task 
er aM performed in the present instance, with judgment, feeling, and 
SKili, 

The remaining portion of the volume, comprises four brief but in- 
teresting dramatic poems, all of them having for their object, the illus- 
tration of female character. j 





TEMPTATION.* 


Tus is one of the very few exceptions to those ephemeral novels of 
the day on which the one that immediately follows it acts as the water 
of oblivion,—wiping itout of the public memory as if it had never 
been, With less of what is called ‘ talent” than many of the works 
of a similar nature which have preceded it during the last few years— 
with less of that flashy cleverness which is calculated to strike the 
superficial reader, or the mere searcher after momentary excitement,— 
it is, in fact, a first-rate production in its class, including many rare 
and sterling qualities, and displaying more thought, observation, and 
knowledge of human character—more insight into the weaknesses 
and strengths of the human heart, and more skill in adapting all these 
to a high and pure moral purpose, than any similar production that has 
come before us for many a day ; and if the object sought to be attained 
by it cannot be pursued (at all events by the popular path here 
chosen with a view to gain followers in it) without some degree of 
danger to the weaker or less wary of those followers,—this is no more 
than the lot of all pursuits which have for their object an end ex- 
tremely difficult of attainment. This deeply-considered, and carefuliy- 
constructed fiction, seeks to prove and impress the important axiom, that 
no degree of female virtue, added to no amount of prudence or of moral 
training, can preserve a woman from the dangers springing from her 
own passions, under difficult and adverse circumstances ;—that the 
power of religious belief, and the sense of religious responsibility, 
can alone secure the desired safety, where many circumstances con- 
spire with the weakness of the human heart, and the strength of the 
human passions, in threatening danger to that vital principle of the 
female character, on which the very existence of civilized society de- 

nds. Now to develop and demonstrate this truth by means of in- 
dividual details, arising out of an individual case, and to do this ina 
form which shall secure that attention without which the task might as 
well remain unperformed, is a dangerous undertaking; and it never 
was and never will be put in practice, without doing some mischief, and 
incurring the risk of doing much. But assuredly this is no reason for 
abandoning the task. The sole question in any given case must be, as 
it is in this—will the amount of probable good overbalance that of the 
evil? That it does so in the present case, and in a tenfold degree, we 





* Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils, A Novel. 3 vols. 
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have no hesitation in replying; and that is.all that the moral claims ,of 
the case demand. The surgeon who probes the wound, or excises the 
diseased part, not only must give pain, but may do irreparable mis- 
chief; and whether he should be trusted to perform his delicate and 
difficult office, depends on the amount of his individual skill and 
knowledge. If he is ignorant, or careless, or a bungler, woe betide 
the patient who falls under his hand. And precisely thus it is with the 
literary quacks and bunglers of our own or any other day: they can- 
not by any possibility touch a moral question that involves difficulty, 
delicacy, and consequent danger, without doing mischief,—always pro- 
vided (which is happily not always the case) they have the wit to ob- 
tain patients on whom to practice their nostrums. But with the gifted 
and accomplished intellectual physician, the evil is the exception, the 
good the rule of his efforts:—and such is eminently the case in the 
beautiful and admirable tale before us. Jt depicts in colours, and 
under forms, the most touching and the most true, the “perils” of a 
young, pure, and lovely wife, who has in early youth been entrapped 

into a marriage with a man she cannot love—cannot even respect—can 

scarcely avoid at once fearing and despising ;—yet thrown daily and 
hourly into the presence and society of another man, who is in all 
respects adapted to make her happy as a companion—who is the soul 
of honour and generosity—and who loves her to distraction, and con- 

sequently cannot avoid showing his love, and suspecting, if not perceiv- 

ing hers for him. Fancy a lover placed under these “ temptations,” 
with no better guard or guide than his ‘‘ honour ;” and a wife subjected 

to these “‘ perils” with no stronger safeguard than her innate modesty, 

and her sense of cold ‘ duty,” and still colder ‘‘ propriety ;” and then 

judge of the danger and difficulty of the task which the writer of 
‘‘Tempration” has set herself;—judge further of the consummate 

skill she has applied to it, when we state that, while avoiding nearly 

all the dangers which beset her, she has presented us with not 

only one of the finest and most effective moral lessons that was ever 

penned, but one of the most entertaining fictions that this era of enter- 

taining fictions has produced. 





THE LION,* 


Ir this novel does not exactly answer to the title it assumes, it does 
something much better. Indeed had it so answered, it would scarcely 
have demanded more than a few words of passing notice at our hands. 
«« A Tale of the Coteries” must be at best an ephemeral affair, losing its 
interest with the ever-changing theme which gave it birth. But the 
novel before us has higher objects, and it to a certain extent attains 
them. In fact the leading subject of the story (the history of “a 
literary genius”), is admirably chosen, and nothing, we imagine, but the 
extreme difficulty of treating it could have allowed it so long to remain 





* The Lion: a Tale of the Coteries. 3 vols. 
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untouched, except in slight essays‘and ‘passing paragraphs. Moreover, 
the writer, whoever he may be, who'‘has heré,taken it'up, is evidently 
well qualified for the task, in many, and those the’most i ‘par- 
ticulars ; but in others he falls short, and in some he entirely fails. 
Among the latter is the conduct of the story. In fact the thread of 
fiction on which our author strings his scenes, characters, and reflec 
tions, is a very feeble, and what is worse, a very tangled ‘one, and ih 
spinning it-out to the required three volume length, he has evi 
grown tired, and slumbered over /his task,long before it reached its com 
etion ;—~so that the latter part of it in particular is full of knots‘and 
aws, that either stop the consecutive imterest abruptly, or allow it to 
break down altogether. This is the main defect of ‘the work ‘in ‘its 
** Novel” character; having got over which, and the somewhat ‘too 
farcical and extravagant manner in which some of the ‘satirical seenes 
are worked out, and the minor.and merely incidental characters depic~ 
ted,—the remainder of our task is one of unmixed commendation— 
which, if our space allowed of much detail, would often attain a high 
pitch. The early part ofthe work in particular contains many passages 
that would not belie-the reputation of our best writers of philosophic 
fiction, and they prove the author to be fully qualified, both by nature 
and by acquirement, to fulfil the difficult task he has-set himself, of de- 
picting the early struggles which ever attend the development of that 
gift, whether for good or evil, which fixes on its ‘possessor the name of 
‘* a genius.” ‘We must believe, however, that the present writer ‘uses 
that phrase rather in its equivocal and half satirical sense, than in that 
which we attach to it when speaking of the highest and purest order of 
the human imtellect: for the latter not only never’ made a man thé 
denizen of a coterie, eventhough he were its bend it never yet allowed 
him ‘to remain such for a single ‘‘ season,” however circumstances ma 
have monientarily forced upon him such an uttetly “ false position. 
In short, our “ Lion” of the ‘coteries is not of the ‘true leoniné 
species, lord of ‘the desert and the jungle—monarch of ‘the primeval 
forest—but rather of that equivocal kind which the matives of its 
habitat are able to subdue to their will, and make’ the medium of run- 
ning down other animals nobler than itself, if not so strong or so swift 
of foot. Our “ genius” of the coteries, so far from being of the Shak- 
spearian or the Miltonic order, has not even the savage grandeur of a 
Satin, cr the reckless but proud spirit of a Burns; he is in truth little 
better (or worse) than a clever would-be (and if he lives wé// be) man 
of the world, who can think, talk, and write cleverly on any given topic, 
and who has just enough of the divine affatus within him to make him 
dissatisfied with himself and all the world, without being able to ‘better 
or benefit either: He has the temperament of genius, but not the 
stamina of it; the ‘aspirations which point and lead to greatness, but 
not the powers which can alone change those aspirations mto acts. ‘His 
intellectual character is a sort of parody on that of Macbeth ;—he is 


“ Not without ambition, 
But without the goodness should attend it. 
What he would highly, that would he easily”— 


He would fain play a great game, but-will not risk a great stake. 
In short, our “* Lion” wants'to be aman of:genius, @ man of the world, 
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and a man of the coteries, at-one and the same time :—a consummation 
as little to be attained as to be wished. 

We.are not able very exactly to perceive whether our author intends 
his. sketch of Brandon as a satire or a homily: perhaps a blending of 
both, . What is certain is that, so faras his principal character is con- 
cerned, the work may be read‘ with no less amusement than instruction ; 
and if; in all the rest of the characters, and the scenes in which the 
are engaged, we meet but little of the latter, the former abounds, and 
thus brings the work: within that popular category at which probably it 
chiefly aims;—for it is evidently written in an off-hand, dashing, and 
caceless manner, so as rather to bespeak than to exercise the very con- 
siderable and varied powers. which the writer unquestionably possesses,. 

The style of these clever volumes is evidently that of a cultivated and 
practised hand ; the thoughts are those of a man who has passed much 
of his life in thinking ; and (we must repeat) the work altogether indi- 
cates much higher powers than have been exercised in the production 
of it. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of early English History and Literature, Edited by 
W. J§Thoms, Esq., F.S.Ax—This small quarto volume is one of the publications emanat- 
ing from the Camden Society,—an infant institution of laudable purpose, and fair pro- 
mise—a combination to effect what no individual enterprise could be expected to ac- 
complish, viz., to rescue from neglect all that is most curious and valuable in the 
way of early historical and literary remains. In the present volume, Mr. Thoms hag 
brought to the light of day many curious things deserving note for their connexion 
with old usage, or for their continued influence over that of our own time; while 
the parallels and other explanatory aids, which his ingenuity and research have 
enabled him to give along with his text, will be found not a little conducive to the 
entertainment and profit derivable from the work. 

Tanthe. By Nugent Tayler.—A poem which, though smoothly written, and not 
without some graceful and pleasing fancies, is so broken into fragments, and is so 
entirely ‘‘of imagination all compact,” that it will scarcely be intelligible beyond 
the limited number for whose gratification it was probably written. 

The Outlaw. By R. Story.—As this is not a time to discourage poetical attempts, 
however they may fall short of the writer’s high design, we shall not note in de- 
tail the errors of this drama, but say that it is not without merit, and will doubtless 
excite considerable interest in the localities in which its scenes are laid. The sto 
belongs to the times fof chivalry, and includes several pleasing lyrical composi- 
tions. 

Illustrated Edition of Gray’s Elegy.—This elegant little volume may be looked 
on, we imagine, rather as a tribute to the still-increasing fame of Gray, than as 
@ speculation with a view to pecuniary profit; and as such we receive and commend 
it to public favours Its pictorial illustrations are pretty and appropriate ; but many 
of them fall considerably short of the high point of excellence which the art has 
attained in the present day. In fact, the best ‘‘illustrations” of this charming 

are, the various foreign versions of it which accompany the present edition. 
These, while they prove the extended fame of the poem, afford a curious and inte- 
resting study with reference to the genius of the language in which each is couched. 
With the exception perhaps of the Greek version, by Cooke, it is curious to observe 
how totally inadequate all the others are to convey a just idea of the original 


m. 
Pe The Miser’s Daughter; a Comedy; and other Poems. By John Purchas.—This vo- 
lume is distinguished by being the most bulky attempt of its kind, that we remem- 
ber; we are not able to add that it is the moat brilliant. Still it is very far from 
achieving the opposite extreme. The Rugby boy of seventeen—for such the author 
describes himself—has made pretty nearly as creditable a commencement to his 
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poetical career as did the noble bard (of the same bringing up) whose second 
attempt lifted him at once to the height of fame, where his subsequent efforts so 
justly maintained him. May the young aspirant before us ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 
In the mean time, the quantity of his present offering is rather against the fulfilment 
of our hope; since it indicates a lack of that “ skill to blot” which is one of the 
poet's most indispensable qualities. The volume contains a five act comedy; three 
separate poems of considerable length andsomewhat too ambitious pretensions ; and 
a series of brevities aptly entitled Lyra Rugbiensis: the whole forming a collection 
that indicates decided talent, and strong poetic feeling,—always taking into account 
the age of the writer. 

Self Culture. By W, E. Channing.—This valuable address was delivered last year 
at Boston, by its eloquent writer, asan introduction to the Franklin Lectures, and is 
now republished here,—doubtless with ‘a view to the interest which the subject of 
Education has recently excited among us, and must continue to excite for some time 
tocome. Thesubject of self culture in detail, first as to its nature and results, and 
secondly as to the various means adapted to its practice. Without entering into the 
abstract question of Education, we may confideutly say that this able address can 
scarcely be perused without advantage by any class of readers,—from the most 
gifted and cultivated, to those who most need its aid. 

Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland, &c. By C. J. Smyth, B.A.—The object of 
this work is useful, and it is fulfilled with care, industry, and ability. Indeed, we 
cannot but think that great credit is due to any individual who, like Mr. Constantine 
Smyth, takes the pains, at a vast expense of time and labour, to make researches on 
a subject which can scarcely be expected to repay tbat labour in any of the usual 
forms of profit, popularity, and public favour. The design of this work is purely 
professional, and (so to speak) antiquarian. It gives the name, date, reign, &c., 
of every great law officer of Ireland, from the accession of Henry L111. up to the 
lane > together with a varietyjof collateral matter appropriate to the subject ; 
also a brief but comprehensive and very useful Outline of the Legal History of 
Ireland. The volume is one which should find a place in every legal library of both 
countries. 

A Sketch of Native Educationin India. By James Bryce, D.D.—This able volume, 
from the pen of the late Chaplain on the Bengal establishment of the East India 
Company, treats in a comprehensive manner a subject of vast and almost unli- 
mited importance and public interest to all portions of the civilized world, but es- 
pecially to England—a subject on which the future condition of India mainly depends ; 
namely, Native Education. That much has already been done in this vital matter, the 
present volume fully testifies ;—but it equally shows that infinitely more remains 
to be done, and that while it remains undone our Indian rule is not a tithe so safe 
as it might be, and infinitely less of a blessing anda boon than religion, as well as 
policy, demands that it should be. 

A Brief Survey of Physical and Fossil Geology. By F. J, Francis—This useful 
little volume comprises two Lectures which have been delivered at several of the most 
respectable scientific institutions of the metropolis during the last year, and which 
are now published by the request of many of those who heard them. These Lec- 
tures do not profess to throw any new light on the deeply interesting science to 
which they are devoted ; but they fully effect their purpose, of placing before the 
reader a compendious view of the present condition of the science, together with the 
steps which have led to that condition. In these Lectures Mr. Francis advocates, or 
rather he adopts, the most received theory of the day on the subject of the earth’s 
constitution and formation—namely, that of Central Heat ; buthe is by no means a 
bigoted! believer in this doctrine, nor does he insist that it has, up to the present 
time, been placed on a foundation approaching to demonstration. ‘The Lectures are 
carefully corrected, clearly written, and will prove a valuable addition to the existing 
elementary works on one of the most interesting and important of the physical 
sciences. 

The Yankee Miscellany. Nos, I.toIV. This is a humorous miscellany, of the 
magazine class, but not exactly taking the true magazine form, nor conforming to 
the magazine custom (in England at least), of using none but original matter. It is 
an American publication, and has all the characteristics of the literature of that 
nation,—being neither fastidious in its materials, nor formal in its mode of using 
them. Itis, however, amusing in its way—full of variety—includes many charac- 
teristic pictures of American life—and (its best quality) all its papers are short— 
each Number, of about fifty pages, containing about thirty different articles. 
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Napoleon, the Emperor, 20—Canova’s in- 
terview with, 230 

Natural History, Recreations in, Nos.VIII., 
60 

Normandy, the Dukes of, from the time of 
Rolla; by J. Duncan, Esq., B.A., re- 
viewed, 432 
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Norton, Hon. Mrs,, The Rock of the Be- 
trayed, a Ballad, by, 273 


Notes on New Publications, 144, 287, 585 
Nuremburg, city of, 389 


O’Brien, D. H., Esq., R.N., My Adventures 
during the late War, by, reviewed, 575 
Orleans, Duke of, the Regent, 250—His 


descendants, ib, 


Parliament, British, Constitution of the, 
167 

Pastimes and Sports, 293, &c. 

Patagonians, the, No. I., 367 

Pennant’s account of the wild cat, 505 

Personal Narrative of Tristram Dumps, 
Esq., 542 

Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bed- 
maker, The Life and Times of, by P. P., 


Nos, 1, 1L., IIL, 1V., 21, 219, 35%, 464 
Phantom Ship, the, by Captain Marryat, 


C.B., 89, 262, 396, 557 

Phipps, Hon. Edmund, A Summer in Ba- 
varia, by, Nos. III., 1V.,V., 81, 388, 526 

Poetry :—Song of a Sicilian Girl, by F. A. 
Leslie, 32—To a Bee, by Major Calder 
Campbell, 80—Shakspeare’s Crab Tree, 
by D. Jerrold, Esq., 88—-The Journey of 
Life, by E. L. Johnson, 204—The Circas- 
sian Chieftain’s Lament, by Captain 
Speacer, 247—The Carol of Content, b 
Sir Lumley Skeffington, 261—The R 
of the Betrayed, a Ballad, by the Hon, 
Mrs, Norton, 273—We Meet in Crowda, 
by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, 378—Ode to 
Brunel, the Arch-Excavator, by G. D., 
481—Sonnet, in an East-Indian Ball-room, 
by Major Calder Campbell, 501—Hin- 
dvoostani Melody, by the same, 556 

Politian, the Orfeo of, 248 

Pompadour, Madame de, 250 

Poole, J. Esq., “ Appleby’s the Man,”’ by, 
73 


Popliniére M. de la, financier, 252 

Power, Mr. Richard, 255 

Private Theatricals, by H. H., 248 

Prodromus ; or, an faquiry into the First 
Principles of Reasoning, by Sir Graves 
Chamney Haughton, &c., reviewed, 574 

Public Amusements, by Theodore Hook, 
Esq., 289—The Mall, 297— Chiswick, 
298—Kensington-gardens, ib.—Ranelagh, 
299—Vauxhall, ib. 

Public Buildings, by Theodore Hook, Esq., 
433 : 

Publications, Notes on New, 144, 287 

Puritans, times of the, 292 


Queensberry, Duchess of, 254 


Raymond, George, Esq., A Day to Oneself, 
by, 306 

Reade, J. E., Esq., Catiline, by, reviewed, 
577 

Recreations in Natural History, Nos. VIII., 
IX., 08, 502 

Richard I11,, his conduct when Protector, 
172 

Richeliew, Cardinal, 250 
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Richmond House, theatricals and remarkable 
actors at, 254 

Rock of the Betrayed, the, a ballad, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, 273 

Rippell, Dr., on the Cat of Nubia, 305 

Rural Sketches, by Thomas Miller, Esq., 
reviewed, 138 


Salvator Rosa, 249 

Saxe, Count de, anecdote, 251 

Savoy, the, 168—Peter of, ib—the Strand 
anciently, ib.—St. Mary’s in the Strand, 
169 

Scotland-yard, old palaces at, and their his- 
tory, 170 

Seville, the procession of Corpus Christi at, 
297 

‘Scotland, Newes from,’ quoted, 507 

Shehepeee Crab Tree, by Douglas Jerrold, 

18q., 88 

Sheridan, Rt. Hon. R. B., anecdote of, 79 

Sicilian Girl, Song of a, by F. A. Leslie, 32 

Skeffington, Sir Lumley, Bart., the Carol of 
Content, by, 261 

Smugglers, Italian, description of, 243, 244 

Songs, see Poetry. 

Sonnini’s Travels, 72 

Sonnet, in an East-Indian Ball-room, by 
Major Calder Campbell, 501 

Spencer, Captain, The Circassian Chieftain’s 
Lament, by, 247—His Travels in Circas- 
sia, reviewed, 286 

Spicer, H., the Lords of Ellingham, by, 
reviewed, 579 

Steevens on Shakspeare, quoted, 295 

Stephen’s, St., chapel, 175 

Stir in the Household, a, by Theodore Hook, 
Esq., 145 

Stofflet, General, 2 

Story for the Beautiful, a, 533 

Strype s Stow’s Survey, quoted, 293 

Styles, Rev. John, 141 

Switzerland, Franconian, what denominated 
the, 391 


Talma, the tragedian, The Early Career of, 
by A. de V., 15—his dinners and society, 
18 


Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils, reviewed, 
580 
ThéAtre Frangais, the, 15 


( Theatres, the London, 300 

Theatricals, Private, by H. H., 248 

Thompson, Mrs. A.T., Memoirs of Sarab, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and of the Court 
of Queen Anne, reviewed, 275 

Thorney Island, 161, 168 

Tournaments, tilts and, 290 

Trieste, journey to, 413—harbour aud com- 
merce of, 417—buildings of, 418 

Trollope, Mrs., The Widow Married, by, 
Nos, I., II, III., IV., 33, 161, 321, 457 

Tyrol, the, 234, 413 


Ure, Dr., his Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Mines, reviewed, 142 

Urquhart, D., Esq., The Spirit of the East, 
by, reviewed, 426 


Valesca, near Fiume, visit to, 241 

Vendée La, war of, 1 

Voltaire and Louis XV., anecdote of, 251— 
his Chateau de Ferney, id. 


Wales, North, Pedestrian Tour through, by 
G. J. Bennett, Esq., reviewed, 430 

Excursions in, by Rev. W. 
Bingley, noticed, 430 

Ward, Rev. John, Diary of, arranged by Dr. 
Severn, reviewed, 136 

We Meet in Crowds, by Mrs. C. Baron 
Wilson, 378 

Westminster of Old, Nos. I., II., 161, 344 

Abbey, history of, 162 to 175 

Hall, 176 

White-bait, A Dish of, by Edmund Carring- 
ton, Esq., 317 

Widow Married, the, by Mrs. Trollope, Nos. 
I, II., IIL, IV., 33, 161, 321, 457 

Wilson, Mrs. C. Baron, We Meet in Crowds, 
by, 378 

Winkelman, Jean Joachim, monument of, 
419—murder of, 422 

Witches, persecution of old and infirm wo- 
men as, 506 

Whittington, Sir Richard, Knight, 514 

Wolf, the, 64, 66 

Wroughton, Mr., comedian, 74 











Zemia, ‘* Lady May,” by, 128 
Zoological Gardens, he, 65 
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